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CHAPTER  I. 


WHICH     CONTAINS    A    SHORT     HISTORY   OP  BI/IZABETH   WILFRED,   AND 
RELATES     ALL  THAT   IS   NECESSARY  SHOULD   BE  AT  PRESENT   KNOWN. 


When  I  entered  Myte^s  counting-house,  I 
discovered  the  httle  man  in  the  act  of  picking 
up  his  wig  from  the  floor.  Upon  hearing  me, 
he  turned  his  head  in  a  hurry,  and  T  observed 
that  his  face  was  much  flushed,  and  that  he 
was  altogether  in  great  disorder. 

He  hastened  towards  me,  his  wig  in  his  hand. 
"  Did  you  meet  her  ?'*  he  cried;  "  did  you  see 
her  ?  She  went  away  in  a  chair  this  moment." 

"  Who  V  said  I,  in  consternation ;  "  surely, 
Elizabeth  is  not  gone  V 

"  Una's  safe  up  stairs,''  he  replied,  putting 
on  his  wig.  "  Bolt  the  door,  sit  down,  and 
listen  :  I  have  a  harrowing  tale  at  my  tongue^s 
end.^^ 
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Not  a  little  wondering  what  this  tale  might 
be,  I  obeyed  his  directions. 

"Ricardo/'  said  he,  "suppose  when  you 
came  into  this  room  you  had  seen  my  bare 
trunk  upon  the  ground — one  leg  here,  t'other 
there — one  arm  in  the  window-seat,  and  t'other 
on  the  top  of  the  book- case — my  head  on  this 
desk — what  should  you  have  thought?" 

"  That  you  were  a  very  dissipated  old  gentle- 
man,'' said  I  laughing. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  not  so  bad,''  he  replied  quickly : 
*^  but,  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  afraid  some  such 
dissipation,  as  you  call  it,  was  going  to  be. 
Semiramis  has  been  here." 

"  The  devil !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  His  elder  sister,"  said  he,  "  who  ran  away 
with  all  the  spirit  of  the  family.  The  fellow 
wdth  the  goat's  feet  can't  keep  pace  with  her.'^ 

"  And  what  brought  her  here  ?"  I  inquired. 
"She  could  not  know  Miss  Wilfred  was  in 
your  house." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  she  knows  every 
thing  but  what  she  ought  to  know.  She  doesn't 
know  her  duty  to  her  neighbour.  Let  my 
clawed-ofF  wig  testify  that.  She  came  to  fetch 
away  Una,  I  tell  you." 

"  She  did !  ha  !  and  how — and  what — '* 

"  You  won't  let  me  '  how*  and  Svhat,'  which 
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I  want  to  do,"  cried  Myte,  shrugging  himself 
about.  "Now,  Ricardo,  if  you  love  me,  bring 
your  nose  and  chin  nearer  together,  open  your 
ears,  and  let  me  open  my  mouth.  I  was  sitting 
at  my  desk,  poring  over  some  old  accounts 
of  monies  due,  that  will  give  much  needless 
trouble  to  my  executors,  when  the  door  opens, 
and  in  glides — Semiramis.  You  know  her 
high  instep  and  pointed  toe,  the  grand  undu- 
lating motion.  Well,  she  swam  towards  me. 
I  arose  in  a  flutter.  '  My  dear  madam,  this  is 
indeed  an  unexpected  honour.  What  can  I 
have  the  supreme  pleasure — '  all  these  words 
were  lugged  out  one  after  the  other,  like  dogs 
that  know  they  are  going  to  be  whipped,  and 
know  they  deserve  it.  She  waved  her  hand, 
^Good  fellow  !'  said  she,  'be  silent.'  Good 
fellow  !  thought  I,  this  to  a  man  to  whom  she 
owes  money,  and  who  could  distress  her  for  it 
at  a  minute's  notice,  '  with  my  good  woman, 
be  so  good  as  to  pay  this,  and  this,  and  this.' 
I  wonder  what  she'd  have  said  to  the  ^good 
fellow'  then.  Never  mind.  She  went  on,  ^  The 
wretched  Freeman,  who  calls  himself  Savage — 
your  friend,  I  am  told,  has  been  carrying  otf  a 
ward  of  mine.  Miss  Wilfred,  at  the  moment 
she  was  to  have  been  contracted  in  marriage 
to  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune.' — '  Indeed, 
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madam,  has  he  ?'  said  I ;  and  this  I  said  in  a 
jeering  manner,  for  the  '  good  fellow'  wouldn't 
go  down.  '  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it. 
He  has  often  told  me  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  a  good  woman  unless  you  stole  her. 
He  said  his  mother  had  convinced  him  of  that 
long  ago.'  Hardly  were  these  words  well  out, 
when  such  a  cuff  of  the  ear  befel  me,  as  re- 
minded me  of  the  days  when  I  was  apprentice 
to  old  Griffith.  Off  went  my  wig,  and  off 
went  I  towards  the  door ;  but  she  caught  me 
by  the  shoulder.  ^  Stay,  good  Myte,*  she  said, 
turning  me  round,  ^  the  girl  is  with  you ;  you 
see  I  know  all ;  I  must  have  her  with  me.  You 
do  well  to  make  your  house — ha  !  you  under- 
stand ?' — '  Come,  come,  madam,'  said  I,  for 
I  had  now  recovered  my  courage,  and  was 
not  going,  Ricardo,  to  have  my  house  blown 
upon.  '  If  the  young  lady  is  in  my  house,  as 
you  say,  here  she  shall  remain  till  I  am  author- 
ized to  deliver  her  up.  It  will  not  be  to  you, 
Mrs.  Brett,  I  suspect.' — '  How  !'  said  she 
laughing,  '  and  who  claims  authority  over  Miss 
Wilfred,  may  I  inquire  ?  Mr.  Richard  Savage  ? 
we  shall  soon  annul  that.' — '  Not  Mr.  Richard 
Savage,'  said  I,  '  but  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with 
whom  Mr.  Richard  Srr^ge  now  is,  and  who 
will,  I  make  no  doubt—'  ^  Sir  Richard  Steele  !* 
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sKe  cried  out ;  *  and  has  the  fellow  the  assur- 
ance to  intrude  himself  upon  Sir  Richard 
Steele?  Little  Mr.  Myte— little  Mr.  Myte,' 
said  she,  walking  towards  me  (I  thought  I  was 
going  to  have  it  again ;  but  she  couldn't 
frighten  me)  *  if  I  don't  be  your  ruin  for  this ! 
You  are  in  league  with  the  villain,  are  you? 
The  world  shall  know  the  house  you  keep,. 
Fetch  Miss  Wilfred  to  me  instantly,  I  com- 
mand you,  sir.  What !  you  wretch  !'  I  was 
now  in  a  passion,  Ricardo.  Flusterina  can 
tell  you  I'm  a  perfect  fury  when  I'm  ill-treated  ; 
worse  than  '  all  the  devils  that  vast  hell  can 
hold,'  '  Be  so  good,  Mrs.  Brett,'  said  I, 
going  up  to  her,  and  pointing  to  the  door — 
*  be  so  good  as  to  leave  my  house.  Bad  as  it 
may  be,  it  is  no  better  while  you  are  in  it. 
You're  a  very  inhuman  lady,  Mrs.  Brett,  and 
the  world  shall  know  that  once  again  ;  and  it'll 
be  no  news.  You  shan't  have  Miss  Wilfred 
out  of  my  house.  I  deliver  her  to  no  one, 
but  Sir  Richard  Steele.'  I  believe  the  stern- 
ness of  my  looks  cowed  her,  Ricardo ;  you  may 
smile ;  but  I  have  an  eye,  when  I  please  to 
light  it,  I  know  that.  She  was  cowed  by 
Daniel  Myte.  '  And  is  it  possible,  you  refuse 
to  give  up  my  ward  to  me  ?'  she  said  in  a  sub- 
dued voice ;  *  take  care  Mr.  Myte— have  a 
care-' — '  I  have  many  cares,  madam,  which  the 
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protection  of  this  young  and  ill-used  lady  will 
lighten;  for  it  is  a  good  act  to  succour  the 
distressed.  You  ought  to  go  down  on  your 
knees,  and  bless  your  injured  son  for  saving 
you  from  the  completion  of  a  plot  that  would 
have  ruined  you  in  this  world,  and  lost  you 
the  next/  Her  brows  looked  thunder  at  this, 
and  her  eyes  lightning.  ^What  means  the 
idiot  ?^ — ^  O  for  shame  !  O  for  shame  !'  said  I, 
shaking  my  head,  and  giving  her  one  of  my 
looks ;  '  it  is  not  for  me  to  remonstrate  with 
you,  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  whose  confidence 
you  have  so  grossly  abused/  T  spoke  pretty 
plainly  to  her,  I  think,  didn^t  I  ?  She  smiled 
in  derision,  and  dipt  my  os  humeri  with  her 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  made  as  though  she 
would  have  turned  me  about,  but  I  stood 
firm.  '  And  Myte,'  says  she,  *  are  you  mad 
enough  to  maintain,  or  so  weak  as  to  believe, 
whatever  that  young  Savage,  properly  so  named, 
chooses  to  tell  you.  Why,  man,  old  as  you 
are,  you  must  be  punished.  Wholesome  cor- 
rection, if  you  are  a  fool,  will  bring  you  to  your 
senses  ;  if  wicked,  will  reform  you.^  This  was 
too  much.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,  madam,'  said 
I,  '  you  had  best  talk  this  language  to  the 
rogues  and  wretches  you  and  the  villain  Sin- 
clair employed  to  do  j^our  infamous  work.  We 
know  it  all.     You  can  never  make  the  world 
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believe  that  an  honourable  marriage  was  in- 
tended at  a  house  like  Robinson's  Coflfee- 
House,  or,  that  that  filthy  animal  called  Le- 
mery  is  a  parson.  The  plot  is  blown,  ma- 
dam. What  you  have  to  do  is  to  face  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  and  what  Sinclair  has  to  do  is 
to  betake  himself  from  London,  as  quickly  as 
may  be.'  You  should  have  seen  her  face  while 
I  was  saying  this.  I  hope  she  may  be  able  to 
put  on  a  better  when  she  comes  before  Sir 
Richard.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
confusion  of  detected  guilt,  or  the  terror  of 
frightful  surprise.  '  And  what,^  she  faltered, 
at  length,  '  what  is  this  coffee-house,  and 
who  is  the  man  ? — How  did  you  call  him  ?'  I 
hope,  Ricardo,  and  believe  she  was  no  party  to 
this.  It  was  distressing  to  look  upon  her.  '  I 
am  glad,  madam,'  said  I,  '  you  do  not  know 
Lemery  ■  or  the  house.' — 'What !'  she  ex- 
claimed, 'is  it  then — /  I  nodded  my  head. 
She  clasped  her  hands.  '  My  poor  Elizabeth ! 
my  dear  love  ! — Mr.  Myte,  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, basely  deceived;  but,  I  will  be  re- 
venged upon  the  villain.  Your  arm  to  my 
chair.^  Her  knees  trembled  under  her ;  but, 
when  I  attended  her,  she  rejected  my  arm. 
When  she  was  got  into  her  chair,  '  Mr.  Myte,' 
said  she,  'you  will  take  every  care  of  my  girl. 
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I  am  going  to  explain  every  thing  to  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  and  shall  return  with  him 
presently.  Let  not  Mr.  Savage — '  *  I  wish, 
madam,  you  knew  Mr.  Savage  as  well  as  I  do,^ 
said  I,  '  he  is  a  man  of  honour — no  Sinclair,  I 
assure  you.  Oh  madam  !'  I  would  have  put  in 
a  word  for  you,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me. 
Blushing  violently,  she  motioned  with  her 
hand  that  I  should  leave  her,  which  I  did  the 
more  readily  that  two  or  three  curious  by- 
standers were  looking  as  though  a  bald  head 
were  a  sight  not  seen  every  day.  And  now, 
having  run  myself  fairly  out  of  breath  with  my 
long  story,  make  no  comments  upon  it,  but  let 
us  have  yours.'' 

I  apprized  Myte  of  all  that  had  passed  since 
I  had  seen  him.  He  was  mightily  tickled  by 
my  interview  with  Lemery. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ricardo,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
should  soon  take  a  strong  fancy  to  that  fellow. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the 
age.  I  wonder  where  and  when  Lothario  first 
lighted  on  him.  He  wouldn't  have  loved  you 
a  whit  the  less  if  you  had  kicked  him  down 
stairs — not  he.  '  A  hasty  gentleman,  that ; — ' 
'  strange,  men  can't  control  their  passions.* 
He'd  have  changed  it  to  his  employer.  Why 
hadn't  you  put  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket 
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that  way.  To  turn  clergyman  too,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  !  Delicious  abomination  V 

"  He  probably  dogged  us  to  your  house 
last  nighty  by  Sinclair's  orders/'  said  I,  ^'  and 
waited  on  Mrs.  Brett  afterwards,  or  this 
morning,  to  relate  the  ill  success  of  his 
master's  plan.  The  rascal !  had  I  known 
that— '^ 

'•  Let  him  alone — let  him  alone,"  cried 
Myte,  "he  is  my  very  excellent  friend.  I 
won^t  have  him  hurt.  He'll  do.  Can't  we  find 
a  place  for  him  at  court,  or  in  the  ministry  ? 
But,  am  I  to  have  Una  with  me  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  will  Isaac  BickerstafF  con- 
descend to  come  under  my  roof?  Perhaps 
he'll  take  a  bottle  with  me,  or  write  me  a 
letter  of  thanks.  Hang  me,  if  I  won't  lend 
him  as  much  money  as  he  wants — upon 
security.  The  worst  of  Bicky  is,  he  pays 
as  he  gapes,  only  when  he  can't  help  it.  But 
you're  impatient  to  see  your  young  mistress. 
Oh  !  oh  !  the  baggage  has  given  me  a  pain  in 
my  left  side,  and  almost  slew  me  when  I  came 
down  to  breakfast,  with  the  two  edged  sword 
of  her  eyes.  I'll  go  up  with  you,  and  draw 
off  my  feminalities.  If  you'll  engage  to  say 
as  much  as  you  mean,  and  no  less,  and  all  that 
you  feel  and  no  more,   I  think  you  may  be 
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indulged  in  half  an  hour^s  private  interview 
with  her.'^ 

Myte  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  presently- 
carried  away  his  wife  and  daughter,  pretending 
that  he  had  something  of  great  importance 
to  communicate  to  them.  When  we  were  left 
together,  and  after  she  had  again  expressed 
her  gratitude  to  me  for  her  timely  deliverance 
of  her;,  as  she  termed  it,  I  related  what  had 
passed  between  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  myself 
in  reference  to  her.  She  was  delighted  to 
hear  that  she  was  not  to  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Brett. 

"  Not  but  I  love  her,"  she  said,  "and  shall 
never  cease  to  do  so ;  for  her  care  of  me,  and 
her  tenderness  towards  me,  during  so  many- 
years  ;  and  it  is  very  painful  to  think  not  so  well 
of  those  we  love ;  but,  indeed,  Mr.  Savage,  her 
treatment  of  me,  since  Mr.  Sinclair  addressed 
me,  has  been  little  short  of  persecution.'^ 

I  requested,  if  the  recital  would  not  greatly 
distress  her,  that  she  would  relate  the  manner 
in  which  my  mother  had  contrived  to  place  her 
in  the  power  of  Sinclair. 

"  I  sincerely  hope,'^  she  repUed,  "  that  Mrs. 
Brett  knew  nothing  of  his  intentions.  Let  us 
not  judge  her  hastily.  I  trust  she  may  be  able 
to  satisfy  my  father  that  she  had  no  part  in  Mr. 
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Sinclair's  wicked  design  of  marrying  me  against 
my  will;  (I  could  not  undeceive  her  as  to  the 
marriage;)  but  that  she  herself  w^as  deceived 
by  him.  You  have  a  right,  dear  sir,  to  know 
all ;  and  the  kindness  of  your  excellent  friends 
has  so  restored  me,  that  I  can  speak  of  it 
calmly,  now.  I  ought  hardly  to  complain  of  it, 
since  it  has  been  the  means  of  vindicating  the 
opinion  1  never  ceased  to  entertain  of  Mr. 
Savage,  and  of  introducing  me  to  the  friendship 
of  such  worthy  ladies  and  (v/ith  a  smile)  of 
good  Mr.  Myte." 

With  what  a  charming  plainness,  how  frankly 
and  earnestly  did  she  tell  me  everything,  from 
her  first  entering  the  coach  to  go  to  the  theatre 
with  Mrs.  Brett  and  Sinclair,  to  the  moment  in 
which  I  broke  into  the  room  and  rescued  her 
from  the  latter.  I  confess  1  thought  it  a  fault 
in  her,  (we  of  much  blood  and  souls  that  mingle 
and  run  with  it  through  our  veins,  ever  judge 
of  heavenly  natures  by  our  own.)  that  she  did 
not  speak  of  Sinclair  in  this  base  proceeding 
with  bitterness  or  asperity  ;  but  she  could  not 
feel  resentment  or  express  indignation  against 
any  human  being.  How  my  fingers  itched  to 
punish  the  villain,  w^ho  could  meditate  so  vile 
a  wrong  against  a  creature  to  whose  hand  it 
were  presumption  in  him   to  aspire.     My  face, 
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I  doubt  not,  represented  my  feelings  faithfully ; 
for  she  besought  me,  and  at  last  extorted  from 
me  a  promise  not  to  seek  out  Sinclair,  saying 
she  should  never  forgive  herself  if  I  came  to 
any  harm  through  her. 

"  He  is  sufficiently  punished  already,"  she 
added,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  can  freely  pardon  him, 
if  he  will  molest  me  no  more." 

Pity  it  would  be — to  me  it  seems  so— were 
I  to  obstruct  any  hght  that  may  be  thrown 
upon  my  mother's  character  and  conduct — were 
I,  weary  of  trituration,  to  neglect  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  new  colour  in  which  a  lady  of  such 
attractive  pretensions  may  be  painted.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  her  or  to  myself,  or  just 
to  him  that  I  should  withhold  such  particulars 
as  may  serve  to  set  before  the  reader  as 
sensible  an  idea  of  Sinclair  as  my  materials 
permit  me  to  present.  But  that  I  may  do 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  that  I  furnish 
an  account  of  the  carrying  off  of  Elizabeth 
Wilfred,  but  that  I  submit  everything  that  I 
gathered  from  her,  in  relation  to  herself  and 
to  me,  at  many  subsequent  interviews,  when 
our  closer  intimacy,  and  the  connexion  that 
was  like  to  have  resulted  from  it,  entitled  her 
to  address  me  without  reserve.  Brief  let  me 
be  3  for  it  is  no  pleasing  portion  of  my  task ; 
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and  since  I  but  appear  in  it  subjunctively,  it 
will  be  well  that  I  speak  of  myself  in  the 
third  person. 

Elizabeth  had  been  committed  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Brett  at  a  very  early  age.  She  had 
never  experienced  the  tender  offices  of  a 
mother,  who  died  in  giving  her  birth,  and  to 
the  mother  of  Richard  Savage  was  she  en- 
trusted by  Captain  Steele,  in  the  perfect 
assurance  that  Mrs.  Brett^  then  only  a  few 
years  married  to  the  Colonel,  would,  so  far 
as  affectionate  solicitude  for  her  happiness  was 
concerned,  bring  her  up  as  her  ov/n  child. 
(As  her  own  child  !)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  lady  loved  the  children  of  others  better 
than  her  own  child,  or  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
one  whom  she  could  love ;  for  her  unvarying 
and  anxious  affection  for  the  girl  could  not  be 
exceeded,  even  by  those  who  elevate  maternal 
duty  into  a  virtue.  Steele  made  no  secret  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  girl  stood  to  him ; 
but  it  was  never  his  intention  to  introduce  her 
to  the  world  as  his  daughter  ;  Steele  being  one 
of  those  men  whose  theory  and  whose  practice 
vary  considerably,  and  who  possess  at  least 
virtue  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own 
vices.  A  plain  education,  therefore,  was 
bestowed  upon  her,  to  qualify  her  to  become 
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the  wife  of  some  reputable  citizen,  to  whom  the 
sum  he  intended  to  give  her,  as  a  portion, 
might  enhance  her  value.  But  as  she  grew  up, 
Elizabeth  evinced  tastes  and  inclinations  which 
by  no  means  accorded  with  this  humble  station 
which  had  been  projected  for  her,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  a  pity  so  fine  a  girl  should 
be  thrown  away  upon  a  sordid  shopkeeper, 
while  there  were  scores  of  young  sparks  upon 
town  who  couldn't  fail  of  being  struck  with 
her  beauty,  and  who  would  be  happy  to  sue 
for  her  hand.  No  sooner  had  Elizabeth  left 
school,  and  had  come  to  reside  permanently 
with  Mrs.  Brett,  than  that  lady  endeavoured 
continually  to  impress  upon  her  ward  how  fine 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  marry  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  station,  and  how  entirely  a  girl's 
own  fault  it  was  if  she  did  not  do  so.  "  Straight 
to  confirm  her  words,^'  came  Sinclair,  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Brett  by  Langley.  That  gentle 
man,  indeed,  on  the  first  introduction  of  his 
friend,  had  imparted  to  Mrs.  Brett  his  hope 
that  Sinclair  would,  at  no  distant  period,  become 
his  brother-in-law,  (Gregory  notwithstanding); 
but  Mrs  Brett  either  had  another  destination 
for  him  from  the  first,  or  had  reason  to  believe, 
from  what  she  saw  of  Sinclair,  that  Langley's 
anticipations  were  not  doomed  to  be  realized. 
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It  was  not  long  before  Sinclair  began  to  pay 
marked  attention  to  Miss  Wilfred ;  nor  longer 
before  Mrs.  Brett  advised  the  young  lady  of 
the  nature  of  those  attentions — to  what  they 
tended,  and  how  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
received. 

It  sometimes  chanced,  if  Mrs.  Brett  was  not 
present,  that  the  name  of  Savage  was  mentioned. 
On  these  occasions,  when  the  Colonel  was  of 
the  company,  he  invariably  spoke  of  him  as 
a  young  gentleman  towards  whom  he  felt  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard,  whose  misfortunes 
he  deplored,  and  would  wiUingiy  alleviate,  and 
whom  he  yet  hoped  to  be  able  to  serve.  Sin- 
clair, it  is  conjectured,  had  observed  the  inte- 
rest with  which  any  conversation  touching 
Savage  was  listened  to  by  Miss  Wilfred^  and 
having  no  reason  to  suspect  that  she  had  ever 
seen  him,  (and  probably,  if  he  had  known  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  dreaded  no  rivalry  in 
that  quarter),  and,  moreover,  it  is  supposed  by 
Savage,  having  discovered  that  there  was  no 
surer  means  of  inclining  the  heart  of  Elizabeth 
towards  him  than  by  affecting  a  generous 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted  and  distressed, 
he  seized  every  opportunity,  when  they  were 
together,  which  Mrs.  Brett  took  care  shoulcl  be 
very    often,   of  lamenting   the   obstinate   and 
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wicked  perverseness  of  a  woman  who  could 
blind  herself  to  the  merit  of  a  high  spirited 
young  fellow — merit  which  all  the  world  was  ready 
to  see,  and  who  could  be  deaf  to  his  claims 
which  all  the  world  had  already  acknowledged. 
It  may  be  questioned,  after  all,  if  Sinclair  was 
not  sincere  upon  these  occasions,  seeing  that 
Savage  had  not  then  given  him  any  cause  of 
offence,  or  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
ever  to  become  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
gratifications  of  his  wishes.  Whether  he  were 
sincere  or  no,  this  strain  of  talk  begot  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  him  in  the  mind  of  Miss 
Wilfred  ;  and  had  nothing  intervened,  and  had 
he  meant  honourably,  his  assiduities,  joined 
to  Mrs.  Brett's  persuasions,  might  at  length 
have  prevailed. 

But,  about  this  time,  Savage  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele  to  his  daughter;  and, 
after  a  considerable  period,  was  made  aware  of 
his  intentions  in  his  favour.  Steele,  in  his 
policy  or  in  his  wisdom,  chose  to  conceal  the 
meetings  which  took  place  between  the  young 
couple  from  Mrs.  Brett,  till,  as  he  conceived, 
he  had  established  such  an  attachment  between 
them  as  would  afford  him  a  strong  and  unan- 
swerable plea  for  insisting  upon  the  match,  and 
fortify  his  resistance,  should  she  seek  to  pre- . 
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vent  or  to  overthrow  it.  His  daughter  was 
apprised  of  his  wishes  and  assented  to  them. 
Savage  had  already  gratefully  acknowledged  his 
sense  of  the  friendship  that  prompted  them. 
Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Brett  manifested  no  such 
repugnance  as  had  been  expected  from  her, 
both  by  Steele  and  his  daughter.  Steele,  who 
loved  a  scene  of  which  he  himself  had  the 
direction,  made  the  disclosure  in  his  daughter's 
presence.  Mrs.  Brett  smartly  rallied  Elizabeth 
upon  her  demureness  and  secresy,  and  ap- 
plauded Sir  Richard's  mode  of  proceeding, 
adding  in  a  graver  tone,  that  she  regretted  Sir 
Richard  had  not  sooner  made  known  his  in- 
tentions, since,  she  acknowledged  candidly,  she 
had  already  set  her  heart  upon  a  gentleman 
every  way  unexceptionable  as  a  husband  for 
Miss  Wilfred,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  pro- 
found regard.  She  mentioned  Sinclair.  Steele 
waved  his  hand  imperiously. 

*^  I  will  have  no  coxcomb  in  my  comedy," 
said  he,  "  the  play  will  do  very  well  without 
him.     I  hand  him  over  to  you." 

*^  But,''  said  Mrs.  Brett,  '^  since  I  must  not 
say  before  you  that  this  Mr.  Savage  is  no  son 
of  mine — " 

"  We  know  better,''  said  Steele. 

''  Still  whether  he  be  or  not,"  she  pursued. 
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"  and  although  I  have  just  cause  to  hate  him, 
and  therefore  cannot  understand  how  he  can  be 
proved  worthy  of  your  daughter  ;  yet,  should 
he  be  so — " 

'^  He  is  so,"  cried  Steele. 

"  Still,"  she  urged,  *^  why  this  haste  ?" 

"Nothing  that's  long  about  is  worth  its 
keep.  It  eats  time  like  a  glutton,  and  kills 
itself.  Mrs.  Brett,^'  walking  up  to  her  with  a 
comical  seriousness,  "since  the  young  people 
are  not  to  starve,  what  do  you  mean  to  give 
your  son  to  begin  the  world  with  ?'' 

"  Nothing,'^  she  replied  promptly. 

"  Not  even  your  blessing  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  we  must  get  on  without  you.  Look'ee, 
though,  I  shall  tell  Brett  to  keep  a  soldier's  eye 
upon  Sinclair.  My  love,"  patting  his  daughter's 
cheek,  "you  have  only  to  keep  steadfast.  Mrs. 
Brett,"  shaking  her  by  the  hand,  "  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  change.  T  wish  you  knew 
your  poor  boy  as  well  as  I  do.'' 

''  And  so  you  have  seen  this  young  fellow," 
said  Mrs.  Brett,  when  Elizabeth  and  she  were 
left  together,  "  and  what  may  be  your  opinion 
of  him  ?  I  see.  You  may  well  blush,  child. 
The  man,  I  am  told,  has  a  sufficiency  of  as- 
surance,   which    serves   him   with   weak   and 
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shallow  people.  To  think  that  your  father 
should  have  taken  such  a  whim  into  his  head  ! 
His  '  comedy/  indeed  !     With  him 

*  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.' 

But  Mr.  Sinclair  has  been  very  ill  treated  in 
this  matter.  I  must  command  that  you  drop 
not  a  -  syllable  to  him  of  Sir  Richard's  foolish 
project.  I  have  already  passed  my  word  to 
him  for  you,  and  this  has  placed  me  in  a  very 
awkward  dilemma." 

Elizabeth  ventured  timidily  to  suggest,  that 
her  father^s  consent,  at  least,  if  not  her  own, 
miglit  have  been  asked  before  Mrs.  Brett  passed 
her  word,  reminding  her  that  she  had  given  Mr. 
Sinclair  no  encouragement,  as,  indeed,  he  had 
never,  as  yet,  ventured  beyond  vague,  and, 
perhaps,  unmeaning  expressions  of  admiration. 
He  had  never  hinted  marriage. 

"  It  is  an  awful  topic  to  touch  upon,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brett,  "  especially  to  a  man  in 
love.  We  are  alarming  creatures  to  our  ad- 
mirers, girl.  They  fear,  as  well  as  love  us. 
After  they  have  got  us,^'  laughing,  "  the  love 
subsides  and  the  fear  rises,  sometimes.^'  Then 
kissing  her,  "  Innocent !  you  shall  be  happy. 
Your  mother — have  I  not  been  one  to  you? — 
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loves  if'ou  too  well  to  desire  your  unhappiness. 
If  Mr.  Savage  is  to  be  the  man — well.  But 
wait  awhile.  I  shall  be  willing  to  think  well  of 
Mr.  Savage,  if  he  will  let  me." 

And  so  matters  rested  for  some  time.  Steele 
could  not  conveniently  raise  the  money  he  pro- 
posed to  bestow  upon  his  daughter  5  and  it 
cannot  certainly  be  known,  although  Savage 
suspects  it  to  this  day,  that  Mrs.  Brett  made 
use  of  the  delay  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Sir 
Richard  for  the  reception  of  any  calumny  that 
might  be  invented  against  his  friend.  Who  the 
individual  was,  or  who  the  people  were,  who 
told  Steele  that  Savage  had  ridiculed  him,  the 
latter  never  learned,  perhaps  because  he  never 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring;  a 
trouble  which,  if  he  had  taken  it,  had  been 
altogether  in  vain,  since  he  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  allegation  ;  and  could  only  urge, 
had  Sir  Richard's  vanity  permitted  him  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the  report  that  had 
reached  him,  that  the  several  parts  had  been 
wrought  into  a  different  complexion,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  scorned,  but 
only  laughed  at ;  and  that  he  was  greatly  more 
sensible  of  his  patron's  kindness  than  of  his 
own  imprudence. 

The  indignation  of  Sir  Richard  against  Savage 
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was  not  only  violent  but  lasting.  Concession, 
such  as  Savage  could  not  brook  to  offer,  might 
have  pacified  him ;  but  neither  to  explain  nor 
apologize,  undoubtedly  seemed  very  like  an 
admission  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  a 
perfect  indiflference  about  the  pain  it  might 
have  caused.  And  now  it  was  that  Sinclair, 
who  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  ceased  to  speak 
of  Savage,  took  occasion  to  descant  warmly 
upon  the  inherent  wickedness  of  human  nature, 
as  especially  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  towards  his  benefactor,  and  to  lament 
that  he  should  ever  be  so  short-sighted  as  to 
have  admitted  him  to  his  friendship.  He  had 
heard,  and  it  had  given  him  much  pain  to  hear, 
from  many  quarters,  that  Savage  had  abandoned 
himself  to  evil  courses  ;  that  he  passed  his 
days  and  nights  amidst  scenes  of  vice,  dissipa- 
tion, and  wretchedness — that  he  was  indebted 
to  a  lady  for  his  subsistence,  whose  excellence 
on  the  stage  was  prized  much  higher  than  her 
character  off  it,  and  that  he  did  not  evince 
either  a  disposition  to  free  himself  from  the 
unworthy  obligation  he  was  under  in  that 
quarter,  or  any  reluctance  to  continue  a  pen- 
sioner of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Mrs.  Brett  was  neither 
slow  nor  sorry  to  turn  these  reports  to  as  good 
account  as  possible.     She  scrupled  not  to  as- 
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sure  Miss  Wilfred  that,  had  she  wanted  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  revela- 
tions,  she  had  received  it  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gibber,  with  whom  she  was  very  intimate,  and 
who  had  informed  her  he  had  heard  Mr.  Wilks 
frequently  regret  that  Mr.  Savage  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  endeavour  at  doing  some- 
thing for  himself;  that  Wilks  had  long  fancied 
Savage's  then  present  unsettled  manner  of  life 
might  superinduce  the  acquirement  of  pernici- 
ous habits,  he  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  shake  oflf;  and  that  Mrs.  Oldfield 

was   indeed   his  friend,  but .     She  threw 

out  an  insinuation  that  mi^ht  easily  have  been 
expected  to  proceed  from  her  lips.  She  added 
that  she  was  never  deceived  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Savage,  and  that  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  at 
last,  not  only  ready  to  recall  the  good  opinion 
he  had  once  held  of  him,  but  to  adopt  the  very 
worst  that  could  be  conceived ;  although. 
Heaven  knows,  the  man  Avas  bad  enough, 
without  having  recourse  to  conjecture  as  to 
what  he  might,  and  probably  would,  at  length 
become. 

Where  we  detect  a  readiness  to  believe  any 
ill  that  may  be  attributed  to  another,  we  may 
as  readily  conclude  there  is  little  nobleness  of 
nature ;  and  yet  knaves — who  are  only  fools 
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turned  inside  out — commonly  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  noble  natures  will  easiest  re- 
ceive such  unfavourable  impressions  as  their 
own  malignity  causes  them  to  propagate  or  to 
invent.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  while  Eliza- 
beth, having  conceived  a  highly  favourable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Savage,  was  the  least  likely 
person  in  the  world  to  admit  a  sentiment  con- 
trary to  it  into  her  mind,  Mrs.  Brett  and  Sin- 
clair were  the  most  unlikely  persons  in  the 
world  to  succeed  in  fixing  it  there.  Simplicity 
of  character  is  very  sagacious  of  its  opposite. 
She  knew  very  well  that  Mrs.  Brett  was  insti- 
gated, if  not  to  the  belief,  yet  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  charges  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Savage  by  her  hatred  of  him  ;  and  she  sus- 
pected that  Sinclair  was  moved  to  it  by  his  so 
called  love  to  herself,  w^hich  had  met  with  no 
encouragement,  because  of  Savage.  Sinclair 
had  been  told,  long  ago,  of  the  contract  that 
had  subsisted  between  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Savage,  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  did  not 
look  upon  the  latter  more  favourably  after  his 
knowledge  of  it.  Has  not  Savage  some  right 
to  conjecture  that  Sinclair's  design  upon  Miss 
Wilfred  was  entered  into  partly  out  of  revenge 
to  him  ? 

The  slanders,  then,  or  rather  the  distortions 
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of  truth  these  exemplary  confederates  promul- 
gated, failed  of  their  intended  effect  upon  Eli- 
zabeth. She  attributed  to  misfortune  what 
they  referred  to  vice ;  and  while  they  de- 
nounced the  profligate,  she  commiserated  the 
victim.  Fools !  they  knew  not  how  to  set 
about  their  work,  or  how  to  pursue  it.  They 
should  have  "  commended  the  ingredient  of 
the  poisoned  chalice'^  by  a  dash  of  sweetness. 
Their  long  stories  should  have  been  told  with 
faces  as  long.  The  woman  should  have  bor- 
rowed of  the  crocodile  as  well  as  of  the  tigress  ; 
and  the  man  should  have  added  the  wisdom  to 
the  venom  of  the  serpent. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  the  success  of  their  plans, 
they  were  apprized  that  Savage^s  play  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  was  about  to  be  brought  out 
at  the  theatre.  The  lie  that  Savage  had  done, 
and  would  do,  nothing  to  retrieve  his  condition 
fell  flat  and  went  to  pieces.  But  Gibber 
(wretched  old  coxcomb  !  let  him  know,  if  he 
does  not  already  sufficiently  well  know — that 
Savage  is  not  the  one  man  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance that  does  not  despise  him)—  but  Gibber, 
it  seems,  had  laid  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  my 
good  Madam  Brett  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  play,  when  it  first  came  into  his  hands,  was 
very  poor  rubbish,  and  that  any  success  that 
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might  possibly  attend  it,  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  alterations — the  touches  he  had  made  and 
given  to  it — a  success,  however,  which,  he  added, 
the  author  seemed  determined,  if  possible,  to 
prevent,  by  his  obstinate  resolution  of  appearing 
in  the  principal  character.  Never  was  a  youth 
so  ill-fitted  for  the  stage  as  Mr.  Savage,  he 
said  ;  and  yet  his  conceit  was  boundless.  He 
thought  himself  a  second  Hildebrand  Horden 
already,*  and  that  he  should  one  day  excel 
Wilks  or  Booth,  either  of  whom,  however,  as 
Mrs.  Brett  well  knew  (Gibber  could  never 
heartily  praise  the  living)  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Betterton. 

Encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  Savage 
was  likely,  if  not  to  approve  himself  a  dunce, 
at  least  to  make  himself  ridiculously  con- 
temptible, Mrs.  Brett  who,  at  first,  had  ex- 
pressed her  determination  of  staying  away 
from  the  theatre,  now  decided  upon  going 
thither,  and  upon  taking  Sinclair  and  Elizabeth 
with  her,  to  "  help  the  show,^'  as  Nat  Lee  has 
it,  and  to  give  poignancy  and  bitterness  to  the 

*  A  young  actor  of  extraordinary  promise,  who,  not  long 
after  his  appearance  in  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  ahnost 
unexampled  favour  with  the  town,  was  killed  in  a  tavern 
quarrel. 

VOL.    III.  C 
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disgrace  (so  her  son  conjectures)  of  her  own 
son. 

What  effect  his  triumph — for  a  moderate 
success  achieved  by  him  would  have  seemed  to 
her  a  triumph — what  she  felt  when  his  triumph 
was  consummated  before  her  eyes,  when  it  re- 
sounded in  her  ears,  when  it  was  propelled, 
like  a  curse,  into  her  soul,  let  her  tell  when  she 
is  in  the  humour  to  give  the  world  her  life  and 
adventures.  On  her  way  home,  and  after  she 
had  got  there,  she  ridiculed  the  play  and  the 
performer  of  the  principal  character  without 
mercy;  protested  that  she  had  never  heard 
such  stuff  or  seen  such  an  exhibition  in  her 
days ;  that  Gibber  was  an  ass  for  his  pains  (she 
was  right),  and  that  Wilks  was  a  fool  for  coun- 
tenancing so  poor  a  creature  as  Savage — and 
that  she  wondered  what  child's  play  would 
next  be  presented  on  the  boards.  It  was  ob- 
served, nevertheless,  that  her  wit,  however 
forced,  was  rather  feeble,  and  that  Sinclair  was 
either  not  inclined  or  not  in  spirits  to  offer 
such  assistance  to  it  by  his  applause,  as  might 
stimulate  it  into  a  happier  strain. 

^^  You  may  well  look  dull,  child,"  she  said 
to  Elizabeth,  when  they  retired  for  the  night ; 
^'  the  young  man,  if  suffered  to  go  on,  will  give 
the  whole  town  the  vapours.    He  deserves  well 
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of  the  College  of  Physicians.  They  should 
take  him  by  the  hand.  My  poor  jaws  !  but  I 
do  not  suffer  alone.^'  Poor  lady  !  something 
else  ached  beside  the  jaws,  something  which 
the  College  of  Surgeons  might  yearn  after. 
It  were  a  study  for  them — that  heart !  Surely, 
a  thousand  years  hence  it  will  be  found  un- 
touched by  time  (he  dare  not  touch  it)  hard 
as  adamant,  unwedgeable — in  her  coffin!'^ 

After  this  night,  Mrs.  Brett  sought  to  carry 
matters  with  a  high  hand  with  Elizabeth.  She 
no  longer  affected  to  doubt  the  attachment  of 
the  girl  towards  Savage,  or,  as  formerly,  en- 
deavoured to  shame  her  out  of  it,  by  raillery 
and  derision.  Now  she  began  roundly  to  take 
her  to  task  for  it — to  urge  the  weakness  of  so 
unworthy  a  passion  ;  to  set  forth  its  wickedness, 
to  forbid  its  continuance.  The  scum  of  the 
play-house!  the  reveller  in  low  taverns  !  the 
sleeper  in  night  cellars !  the  wretch  who  lived 
upon  the  charity,  (was  she  right,  she  feared 
not,  in  calling  it  so)  of  a  depraved  actress  !  All 
this  she  had  often  said  before,  while  the  inten- 
tion of  it  was  not  so  directly  manifest,  and  it 
had  been  of  no  avail.  A  wonder  she  persisted 
in  it.  Why  had  she  not  had  recourse  to  her  in- 
vention ?  A  wearisome  repetition  of  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Sinclair  was  not  more  effectual  with 
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Elizabeth,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  to  herself.  Elizabeth  replied,  that,  as 
to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  she  doubted  it  not ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  very  sensible  of  it,  and 
was  grateful  to  him,  that,  his  sentiments 
towards  her,  being  as  Mrs.  Brett  had  repre- 
sented them  to  be,  he  had  had  the  delicacy  and 
the  forbearance  not  to  press  them  upon  her,  or 
to  oppress  her  with  them.  He  had  never  dropped 
a  syllable  of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Brett  threatened  an  application  to  her 
father,  and  resorted  to  it.  Steele,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  the  match,  and  entered  upon  it  with  his 
daughter,  with  his  characteristic  warmth ;  but 
upon  being  assured  by  her,  that  she  could 
never  be  happy  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  he  desisted, 
calling  her  half  jestingly  and  half  in  earnest, 
a  "  froward  baggage,^^  and  saying,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  would  not  force  her  inclinations  for  the 
world,  much  less  for  a  young  fellow,  who  might 
squander  a  fortune,  but  would  scarce  make  a 
figure  in  it.  He  sighed  when  he  spoke,  which 
he  did  passingly,  of  Savage ;  but  a  man  em- 
barrassed in  his  circumstances,  has  small  time 
or  inclination  to  think  of  others,  and  little 
feeling  to  bestow  upon  them. 

Thenceforth,  Sinclair  became    reserved  and 
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moody.  Protracted  and  grim  interviews  took 
place  between  Mrs.  Brett  and  him,  from  which 
he  commonly  departed  ■with  an  exceedingly 
grave  aspect.  Colonel  Brett  was  still  at  Bath, 
lingering  out  a  complaint,  of  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  died ;  his  wife  remained  in  London, 
apparently  indifferent  whether  he  survived  or 
sunk  under  it.  And  now  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter. 

Mrs  Brett  affected  or  felt  a  high  admiration 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele^s  play  of  "  the  Conscious 
Lovers,^'  which  a  short  time  previously,  had 
been  brought  out  at  the  theatre.  She  had  not 
only  witnessed  its  performance  on  the  first 
night,  but  on  two  or  three  subsequent  represen- 
tations. She  must  see  the  delightful  play  once 
more.  Steele  had  outdone  himself  in  it ;  (she 
was  the  only  person  of  taste  who  thought  so, 
if  she  did  think  so) — Mr.  Sinclair  would  be  so 
obliging  as  so  attend  her  and  Elizabeth  to  the 
theatre.  They  had  not  been  to  the  play  for  a 
long  time.     Much  more  to  a  similar  effect. 

Ehzabeth  would  willingly  have  declined, 
simply  from  a  distaste  of  Sinclair's  company ; 
for  she  entertained  as  high  an  opinion  of  her 
father^s  genius  as  Mrs.  Brett  could  possibly  pre- 
tend to,  and  admired  the  play  as  greatly  as  the 
other  professed  to  do.     She  avowed  her  reluct- 
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ance ;  but  there  was  no  resisting  the  tyrant. 
She  must  go.  It  would  do  her  good.  Sinclair 
took  the  superfluous  trouble^  or  gave  himself 
the  insolent  freedom  of  joining  his  entreaties, 
well  knowing  that  Elizabeth  had  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  and  that  she  must  go,  or  be  taken, 
whither  Mrs.  Brett  pleased. 

They  had  proceeded  some  way  towards  the 
theatre  in  the  coach,  when  Mrs.  Brett  remem- 
bered a  call  she  had  positively  promised  to 
make  upon  a  lady  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, which,  till  that  moment,  had  escaped  her 
memory.  She  desired  she  might  be  set  down 
at  her  door.  On  getting  out  of  the  carriage, 
she  insisted  upon  Sinclair  attending  Elizabeth 
to  the  play  without  her,  saying  they  were  very 
late,  and  that  she  would  follow  them  in  a  chair 
in  a  few  minutes,  if  she  could  not  prevail  upon 
her  friend  to  accompany  her. 

"  Silly  girl  !'^  she  said,  lightly  tapping  with 
her  fan  Elizabeth's  hand,  which  she  had  laid 
beseechingly  upon  her  arm;  then  with  a  frown, 
and  in  a  lower  tone, — 

"  You  are  a  fool,  child ;  Mr.  Sinclair  at  least 
is  a  gentleman.  I  will  not  hear  of  such  non- 
sense. You  cannot  leave  Mr.  Sinclair  by 
himself." 

She  hastened  into  the  house,  the  door  of 
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which  was,  by  this  time,  open ;  and  the  car- 
riage drove  off  rapidly,  and  not  in  the  direction 
of  Brydges-street ;  but  this  EUzabeth  did  not, 
at  the  moment,  observe.  Surprised,  indeed, 
but  not  immediately  alarmed  was  she,  when 
the  coach  stopped  at  Charing-cross. 

^*  Why  are  we  brought  here  ?"  she  inquired ; 
"  is  anything  the  matter  V' 

Sinclair  looked  confused.  Hitherto,  pro- 
bably, he  had  been  accustomed  rather  to  me- 
ditate than  to  practise  villainy, — 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  madam,  I  entreat  V  he 
replied ;  "  it  is  nothing :  but — 

'^ What?— -for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Sinclair, 
tell  me !" 

"  Ready,  your  honour,'^  cried  a  fellow — the 
hideous  Dick,  perhaps — whose  face  was  thrust 
in  at  the  window. 

"  Let  down  the  steps,  then,''  cried  Sinclair ; 
and  he  jumped  out  of  the  coach  immediately 
afterwards.  Turning  to  Elizabeth,  she  per- 
ceived that  the  villain  was  very  pale,  and  that 
he  trembled. 

'•  Permit  me  to  assist  you,  madam,''  he  said, 
offering  his  hand. 

"  Where  would  you  take  me?"  she  exclaimed, 
shrinking  from  him.     "  Let  us  return  home. 
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There  is  some  mistake,  surely/'  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  said, 

Sinclair,  now  prompted  she  believed  by  the 
fellow  from  behind,  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and 
lifting,  or  rather  dragging  her  out  of  the 
coach,  thrust  her  into  a  chair,  which  was  in- 
stantly in  motion  through  the  long  passage 
leading  to  Robinson's. 

A  middle-aged  woman — Ehzabeth  called  her 
a  lady— in  full  dress,  met  her  at  the  entrance, 
as  she  was  forced  out  of  the  chair,  and  saluted 
her  very  courteously. 

"  We  are  delighted  to  see  you,  madam,''  said 
the  wretch.  "  Why,  Mr.  Sinclair,  how  you've 
flurried  the  sweet  lady !  Pray,  permit  me  the 
honour,  good  Miss  Wilfred,  of  attending  upon 
you  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Brett  will  soon  be  here. 
A  project  of  Madam's  own  contriving,  I  assure 
you.     A  pity  it  has  so  terrified  you.'' 

"  A  very  cruel  jest,"  cried  Elizabeth  :  "  are 
you  sure,  madam,  Mrs.  Brett  will  shortly  be 
here?" 

"  Upon  my  honour.  Miss  W^ilfred,  she  will," 
said  Sinclair,  interposing. 

At  that  moment,  the  face  of  the  hag  that  had 
thwarted  Savage  in  the  passage,  was  projected 
from  the  half-opened  door  of  the  lower  room. 
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There  was  something  so  shocking  in  the  wo- 
man's countenance,  although  perhaps  it  wore 
at  the  time  what  was  intended  for  a  benignant 
expression,  that  even  Ehzabeth,  the  most 
unsuspecting  of  human  creatures,  felt  that  no 
good  awaited  her  in  a  house  of  which  that 
woman  was  an  occupant,  or  at  which  she  was  a 
visitor. 

She  shrieked,  and  clung  to  the  "lady"  in  the 
hoop,  who  endeavoured  to  console  her  with 
her  "precious  lamb,"  and  "sweet  creature," 
and  who  at  length  began  to  fumble  for  her 
salts. 

"I  can't  find  'em,  not  I/'  she  said;  "praV; 
Mr.  Sinclair,  take  the  dear  frightened  lady  up 
stairs.     We  have  everything  needful  there." 

Sinclair  took  her  forcibly  in  his  arms;  and 
being  a  powerful  man,  ran  up  stairs  with  her 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Two  grave  gentlemen, 
Lemery  and  Simms,  awaited  them  in  the  upper 
room,  who,  when  Sinclair  set  her  down,  re- 
ceived her  with  very  low  bows. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Rock,"  cried  Sinclair  to  the 
woman,  who  had  followed  them  into  the  room, 
"  pour  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  this  lady ;  it  will 
revive  her,"  and  he  retired  to  the  further  end 
of  the  apartment  to  confer  with  his  friende, 
and    perhaps    to    summon    resolution   to   is,'j 
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through  the  coming  scene  with  the  firmness 
and  address  of  an  accomplished  scoundrel. 

Mrs.  Rock,  with  a  low  curtsey,  handed  her  a 
glass  of  wine. 

"I  will  not  touch  it — why  have  I  been 
brought  here? '^  cried  Elizabeth,  as  much  ter- 
rified by  the  callous  smirks  of  Mrs.  Rock,  with 
the  glass  held  in  her  dainty  and  steadfast  fin- 
gers, as  by  the  violence  that  had  been  used  in 
getting  her  into  the  room. 

"  Madam ,^^  appealing  to  the  woman,  with 
pressed  palms  held  up  imploringly,  "  do  not 
leave  me — for  heaven's  sake — for  God's  own 
sake,  do  not  leave  me  ^P 

'^  Nor  more  I  will,'^  cried  the  woman,  taking 
her  round  the  waist  caressingly;  "no  harm 
shall  come  to  you,  I  warrant ;  now,  don^t  be 
afraid,^^  slapping  Elizabeth's  hands  playfully, 
"you  fooUsh  creature,  you.  No  harm  is  in- 
tended you.^^ 

Sinclair  now  advanced,  "  Pray,  dear  Miss 
Wilfred,  be  not  alarmed.  You  know  not  how  it 
distresses  me  to  see  you  in  this  condition.  Let 
me  explain.  It  is  time  this  mystery  should  be 
cleared  up.  I  have  loved  you  long,  Miss  Wil- 
fred. I  should  have  loved  you  hopelessly,  for 
you  have  been  very  cruel  to  me,  but  that  my 
mind  suggested  to  me  a  resort,  to  which  I  liave. 
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I  am  happy  to  state,  obtained  Mrs.  Brett's 
concurrence.  You  must  be  mine,  madam — in- 
dissolubly  mine.  This  gentleman,  then,^^ 
pointing  to  Lemery,  who  responded  by  an  in- 
clination of  the  head,  "is  a  clergyman  whom  I 
have  engaged  to  marry  us — the  other  is  his  as- 
sistant. I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
proceed  with  the  ceremony  forthwith.'^  He 
nodded  his  head.     "  Mrs.  Rock  ?' 

Elizabeth  heard  the  key  turn  and  the  lock 
shoot.  Mrs.  Rock  had  obeyed  the  directions 
of  Sinclair.  She  screamed  loudly  as  he  ap- 
proached to  hand  her  towards  the  "  clergyman," 
who  had  drawn  a  book  from  under  his  cassock. 

'•  Madam,^^  said  Sinclair,  "  no  trifling.  You 
cannot  be  heard.  This  vehemence  only  injures 
yourself.  Come,  madam,  be  ruled,"  drawing 
her  forward. 

"  I  will  never  marry  you,"  she  exclaimed, 
"you  cannot  force  me.  Gentlemen,"  callind 
to  the  unmoved  and  motionless  impostors, 
"  you  cannot  make  yourselves  parties  to  this. 
I  will  never  marry  Mr.  Sinclair." 

Still  he  drew  her  onward.  "  Madam,"  began 
Lemery,  but  he  was  silenced  by  Mrs.  Rock, 
who  clapped  her  hand  over  his  open  mouth. 

"  You  are  too  rough  with  your  lady  that  is  to 
be,"  she  said ;  "  pray,  sir,  don't  you  know  how 
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a  lady  should  be  treated  ?  Dearest  love,  and 
sweet  creature,  come ;  lean  on  me ;  let  me  lead 
you.  It  will  soon  be  over.  Lord  !  what  a  fuss 
you  make  about  a  trifle.  I  remember  I  was 
just  the  same  when  I  was  married.  Goodness  ! 
what's  that  ?'' 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  passage,  followed 
by  a  tremendous  assault  upon  the  door.  All 
eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction. 

When  Sinclair  heard  who  was  the  unex- 
pected and  hated  comer,  he  swore  a  terrific 
oath.  "  Savage  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  curse  him  ! 
he  shall  repent  coming  hither."  His  sword 
flamed  out.  Down  dropped  EKzabeth  upon 
her  knees. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  put  away  your 
sword.  Oh,  Sinclair!  in  mercy's  name,  spare — '' 

She  fell  forward,  her  face  upon  the  floor. 

The  rest  has  been  told,  and  is  known. 

And  now  will  Richard  Savage  resume  in  his 
own  person.  It  is  an  after- thought,  and  a  good 
one,  that  he  had  written  the  whole  of  his  story 
in  the  third  person.  Curiosity  had  been  raised 
delightfully,  to  know  whether  he  really  wxre 
the  author.  He  wishes  he  had  thought  of  this 
earlier.  The  wish  is  now  too  late.  It  must 
serve  as  it  stands — as  it  will  stand. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


WHICH  TREATS  OF  DIVKRS  MATTERS  VERT  NECESSARY  TO  BK  BEAD 
BY  ALL  WHO  WOULD  ACQUIRE  A  FULL  KXOWLEDGK  OP  THE 
CHARACTER   OP   RICHARD   SAVAGE. 


I  HAVE  already  said  that  the  particulars  of 
which  I  have  supplied  a  brief  outline  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  were  imparted  to  me  by 
Elizabeth  upon  several  occasions,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  after  a  considerable  time  that  I 
was  able  so  to  connect  them  as  to  form  them 
into  one  distinct  body  of  evidence  against  my 
mother.  That  evidence,  as  I  have  given  it  in 
brief,  may  possible  incline  the  reader  to  acquit 
Mrs.  Brett  of  any  participation  of  Sinclair's 
villainous  scheme,  as  an  agent  v/ittingly  in  his 
proceedings.  He  will  probably  believe  that 
my  mother's  hatred  towards  me,  so  far  out- 
weighed her  love  for  Elizabeth,  that  in  order  to 
gratify  it,  she  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  her  ward ;  but  that  she  would  not 
for  the  world,  even  with  me  in  it  to  triumph 
over,  have  compromised  her  honour,  or  blasted 
her  fame.  Let  it  be  so.  I  confess  I  am  in  no 
case  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Brett, 
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many  times  solemnly  repeated,  that  she  knew 
not  of  Sinclair's  intention,  and  that,  had  she 
known  it,  she  would  have  resisted  it;  in  a 
word,  that  she  had  been  as  cruelly  deceived  as 
the  girl  herself. 

But,  whatever  my  present  impression  may 
be,  (it  is  not  altogether  so  favourable  to  her  as 
I  have  supposed  the  reader's),  the  interview 
I  had  with  Elizabeth  on  the  morning  succeed- 
ing the  rescue  left  me  without  a  moment's 
doubt,  not  only  that  Mrs.  Brett  was  cognisant 
of  the  whole  vile  proceeding,  but  that  she 
herself  had  planned  it.  The  faint  and  vague 
recollection  of  the  horrid  woman  I  had  met  in 
the  passage  of  Robinson's  coiFee-house — the 
denunciations  of  Mrs.  Rock  against  me,  up 
stairs,  who,  however,  fled  from  the  room  on  my 
entrance  into  it — these,  somehov/,  confirmed 
me  in  my  conviction.  Who  were  these  women  ? 
That  they  were  abandoned — depraved  to  the 
last  degree,  there  could  be  no  question ;  is  it  a 
marvel,  then,  that  I  linked  them  mentally  with 
Mrs.  Brett— worthy  tools  of  a  worthy  mistress  ? 
Let  no  one  say  that  the  reception  or  rejection 
of  belief  is  involuntary,  since  there  is  a 
morbid  state  of  the  mind  in  which  the  will 
goes  a  great  way  towards  establishing  belief. 
I  acknowledge  that  I  willingly  credited  the 
worst  that   could   be    imagined    against   my 
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mother;  and  I  say  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
verbal  assertion^  but  a  strong  and  sincere  feel- 
ing of  belief.  How  infinite  is  hate  !  Love 
has  its  limit ;  the  delighted  soul  gains  it,  and 
can  go  no  further.  But  hate  is  endless — as  it 
were,  a  thorny  circle,  less  hurtful  to  the  naked 
feet  of  the  pilgrim  the  oftener  it  is  trodden; — at 
length,  a  smooth,  well-beaten  path,  on  which 
he  still  goes  forward,  even  while  he  is  returning 
to  the  same  point.  That  path  was  growing 
smooth  to  me ;  unbreathed  I  ran  the  circle — 
the  exercise  of  hate,  constantly  taken,  makes  it 
immortal.  Hov/  I  hated  her,  the  letter  I  de- 
spatched to  her,  bitter  as  it  was,  poorly  ex- 
pressed. It  answered  its  end.  It  made  her 
hate  me  more — the  result  I  w^anted.  Me- 
thought  it  was  some  presumption  of  ray  virtue 
that  I  was  hated  by  her. 

Within  a  month.  Sir  Richard  Steele  withdrew 
his  daughter  from  Myte's  house.  The  Countess 
of  Hertford  had  kindly  consented  to  take  her 
under  her  care,  saying  that  Miss  Wilfred 
would  be  useful  to  her  in  many  ways,  but 
chiefly  in  the  instruction  of  her  children,  till 
they  became  of  sufficient  age  to  require  the 
assistance  of  masters.  During  Elizabeth^s  stay 
at  Myte's  house,  Steele  frequently  called  there, 
and   upon    every    occasion    very   handsomely 
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acknowledged  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to 
the  little  man  and  his  family  for  the  protection 
they  had  afforded  his  daughter. 

"  Odso !  as  Bickerstaff  says/'  remarked 
Myte  to  me  afterwards,  "  he  was  so  mightily 
civil  and  polite  to  me,  that  I  though  the  wanted 
to  borrow  money,  which,  since  the  Chancellor's 
decision  against  him  in  the  suit  of  Wilks, 
Gibber  and  Booth,  which  ties  him  up  from 
drawing  any  more  money  from  the  theatre  for 
some  time  to  come,  would  be  but  a  brittle  bowl 
for  any  gold  fish.  If  he  had  left  Una  with  me 
as  security,  now,  and  were  not  going  to  the 
land  of  goats  and  flannel,  he  might  have  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  lend  him  as  much  as  I  knew 
he  could  be  made  to  repay.  Lord,  what  an 
honest  gentleman  he  is,  if  good  intentions  were 
of  value  in  the  market !" 

Sir  Richard,  it  appeared,  while  he  but  slightly 
adverted  to  the  timely  aid  I  had  offered  his 
daughter,  informed  her  that  he  had  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Brett,  and  had  avowed  the  strong  indig- 
nation he  felt  towards  her,  for  permitting 
Elizabeth  to  be  in  the  power  of  Sinclair,  even 
for  a  moment ;  and  when  Mrs.  Brett  was  at 
length  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  given 
her  consent  to  a  forced  marriage,  and  had 
purposely  left  the  coach  to  facilitate  its  con- 
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traction,  he  flung  away  from  her  in  a  rage, 
declaring  not  only  that  his  daughter  should 
never  return  to  her  house,  but  that  he  begged 
to  relinquish  all  further  acquaintance  with  her. 
He  said  further  that  he  wished  the  villainy  of 
Sinclair  to  be  kept  private,  since  he  did  not 
desire  to  destroy  the  character  of  Mrs.  Brett, 
which  must  be  irretrievably  ruined  should  her 
conduct  become  known  ;  adding  that  the  world 
would  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  Sin- 
clair's intentions  and  her  own  were  not  one. 
He  had  already  enjoined  the  strictest  secresy 
upon  Myte  and  his  family,  and  he  hoped,  if 
Elizabeth  retained  (he  used  the  word)  any  in- 
fluence over  me,  she  would  dissuade  me  from 
the  pubhcation  of  my  mother's  participation 
of  the  matter,  and,  indeed  of  the  entire  adven- 
ture. He  assured  her,  the  day  previous  to  her 
departure,  that  her  hand  should  be  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  her 
sense  and  judgment,  and  in  conclusion  con- 
sented to  Elizabeth's  reception  of  me  as  her 
future  husband,  if  the  Countess  of  Hertford 
permitted  my  visits,  and  I  should  be  found 
(how  I  detest  setting  this  down,;  at  once 
worthy,  and  likely  to  make  my  way  in  the 
world,  which  he  thought  far  from  .improbable. 
But  this  last  was  told  me  lor  -^s. 
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Not  out  of  tenderness  towards  my  mother, 
but  for  the  sake  of  Elizabeth,  I  forewent  my 
purpose  of  delineating  Mrs,  Brett  with  a  bold 
hand  and  a  free  pencil.  A  lady  contemplating 
the  dishonour  of  her  friend's  daughter  that  she 
might  thereby  take  vengeance  upon  her  own 
son  were  a  theme  that  Caravaggio  had  been 
well  pleased  to  paint.  I  had  succeeded  in  it, 
as  a  moral  limner,  had  I  attempted  it  when  the 
provocation  was  yet  fresh,  and  while  my  incli- 
nation egged  me  on  to  the  congenial  task. 
Nothing  but  my  promise  made  to  Elizabeth 
withheld  me  from  undertaking  it.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Brett,  which  happened  at  this  time, 
would  not  have  done  so ;  nor  the  account  that 
was  conveyed  to  me  that  my  mother,  baffled 
and  mortified,  and  deserted  by  Steele,  perhaps 
the  only  friend,  except  Wilks,  she  really  valued, 
had  betaken  herself  to  her  bed,  just  sufficiently 
penitent,  probably,  to  make  her  detect  how 
great  a  weakness  penitence  is,  and  to  cause  her 
to  resolve  to  do  worse,  and  to  be  better  after  it 
another  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  attached  myself  more 
closely  to  Merchant,  whom  I  felt  bound  in 
honour  to  relieve,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  seeing 
that  I  had  been  the  indirect  means  of  his  losing 
a  r.  '  told  me,  when  I  saw  him  for 
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the  first  time  after  the  scene  at  Robinson^s, 
that  Sinclair,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  bed,  had  left  London,  he  believed  for 
Scotland ;  and  that  he  had  sent  a  message  to 
him  by  Lemery,  to  the  effect  that  when  he 
returned  to  town  he  should  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  upon  him,  and  of  cropping 
his  ears. 

"  I  laughed  at  this,  and  snapped  my  fingers 
at  Lemery,'^  continued  Merchant ;  "  not  that 
I  am  a  man  of  war,  not  that  I  am  a  man  to 
cry  ha  !  ha !  at  the  thunder  of  the  captains 
and  the  shouting,  but  that  I  estimate  threats 
at  their  real  worth,  which  like  promises  that 
carry  futurity  on  their  backs,  sink  under  their 
burden  before  they  reach  their  destination.^^ 

"  And  how  is  the  amiable  Lemery  V  I  in- 
quired. 

*^  In  doleful  dump,"  returned  Merchant ; 
'^  the  departure  of  his  very  good  friend,  the 
tide  on  which  he  sailed,  has  left  him  ^  high  and 
dry'  as  seamen,  I  believe,  say.  He  won't  be 
able  to  keep  his  vices  alive  ;  and  of  all  the  trials 
that  can  befal  a  man,  that  of  being  virtuous 
w^hen  he  does  not  w^ish  to  be  so,  is  the  most 
vexatious  and  perplexing.  He  accuses  me  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  taking  the  bread 
out  of  several  deserving  mouths,  his  own  being 
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one ;  and  cannot  but  wonder  how  a  man  of  the 
world,  as  he  honours  you  by  proclaiming 
Richard  Savage  to  be,  should  officiously  have 
intruded  himself  where  he  was  likely  to  have 
been  pushed  through  the  body.  ^  But/  said 
he,  with  a  smirk  and  a  shrug  like  Bullock,  the 
actor,  ^  Mr.  Savage  is  a  poet,  a  very  rising 
genius^  Merchant.  I  assure  you  the  distress  of 
his  Sir  Thomas — what  was  it  called  ?  Buckles- 
bury — or  some  such  name,  affected  me  greatly. 
A  great  deal  of  feeling  and  human  nature  in  it; 
but  what  have  we  of  the  world  to  do  with 
feeling  and  human  nature  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
The  worst  of  poets  is,  they  can't  look  at  the 
affairs  of  this  life  with  a  prose  eye.^ '' 

The  sage  Lemery  was  wrong.  No  class 
of  men  more  than  poets  have  occasion  to  do 
so,  or  more  frequently.  In  a  short  time,  I  had 
again  the  prospect  of  immediate  indigence 
before  me.  It  has  often  been  observed  to  me 
by  friends,  whose  prudence  was  more  active, 
or  whose  desires  were  more  limited  than  my 
own,  that  the  allowance  made  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  was  sufficient  to  compass  a  decent 
subsistence.  It  might  have  been — I  believe 
it  was  ;  but  besides  that  I  could  never  make 
it  accord  with  my  nature  to  spend  niggardly 
what   was   freely   bestowed,    I    never  learned 
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the  art  of  starving  my  own  gratification,  when 
I  had  the  means  of  satisfying  it,  however 
those  means  might  have  been  acquired.  I 
never  knew  the  value  of  money,  either  with  or 
without  it.  When  the  pocket  was  empty,  it 
must  be  recruited ;  that  I  knew  full  well.  To 
tell  me  that  a  certain  sum  ought  to  last  a 
certain  time,  argued  a  desire  in  the  teller  to  fit 
me  by  his  own  measure — not  so,  by  the  bye — 
to  restrict  me  to  a  sum  that  he  himself  would 
have  scorned  to  attempt  to  live  upon ;  for  I 
have  seldom  found  any  of  these  prudent 
advisers  follow  their  own  maxim.  Surely,  he 
least  deserves  fortune,  who  leasts  trusts  her. 
If  I  have  enjoyed  few  of  her  smiles,  I  have  at 
least  deserved  them,  if  it  be  only  on  the  score 
of  my  mistaken  reliance  upon  her.  They  were 
freely  bestowed,  and  there  was  a  curve  in  the 
corner  of  the  gipsy's  mouth  that  seemed  to 
promise  future  and  greater  favours.  They 
are  to  come.     It  is  not  too  late. 

Burridge  had  relinquished  his  school,  and 
was  settled  in  London  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  I  felt  a  degree  of  awe  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's presence  (a  remnant  of  the  school  feeling,) 
which  I  cannot  call  to  mind — if  I  ever  expe- 
rienced it — having  been  sensible  of  before  any 
other  human  being.     Age  had  not  improved 
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Burridge.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  in  every 
man  who,  having  abjured  the  folhes  and  vices 
of  his  youth,  re-establishes  his  fortune  and  his 
position  in  the  world,  by  duty  of  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  glorify  himself  and  to  exalt  the  merit 
of  his  achievement,  and  to  feel  a  corresponding 
contempt  for  those  who  will  not,  and  a  dis- 
trust  of  those  who  cannot,  have  recourse  to 
similar  methods  towards  the  same  end.     Bur- 
ridge had  a  horror  of  being  obliged,  or  of  being 
thought  to  be  so,  to  mankind ;  and  he  delighted 
overmuch  in  vaunting  his  own  independence. 
Now,  although  there  are  many  men  who  love 
and   practise   independence,   that   are   worthy 
patrons,  and  as  many  who  hate  being  obliged 
that  can  confer  great  obligations,  yet  these  are 
not  the  men  whom  you  can  readily  ask,  or 
from  whom  you  can  safely  receive  service  or 
assistance.      And   yet  (not   knowing,    what  I 
now  know)  I  ventured  an  application  to  Bur- 
ridge.    He  did,   and  hardly  did,  as  much  as  I 
requested,   and   with  a  very  bad  grace ;   and 
with   an   intimation,   moreover,   that   this  his 
first  favour  was  to  be  his  last.     This  conduct 
shocked  and  somewhat  incensed  me. 

"  Not  that  I  designed  to  request  a  like  favour 
again,  or  often,  from  you,"  said  I,  almost 
resentfully ;  "  but  because  you  suppose  I  shall 
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do  so,  it  is,  that  I  beg  you  to  take  back  the  sum 
you  have  placed  in  my  hand.  I  will  not  accept 
it.  Trust  me,  Mr.  Burridge,  you  have  not 
spoken  well  or  handsomely.'^ 

"Ah  well  ?'  said  he,  "it  is  my  way,  and  I 
can't  help  it.  I  shan^t  take  it  back.  You 
want  it,  or  you  had  not  asked  for  it.  What  I 
said,  was  said  out  of  kindness — out  of  friend- 
ship. Trust  me,  Dick ;  the  man  who  is  often 
beholden  to  his  friends,  is  oftener  in  need 
than  he  who  earns  his  guinea  a  week.  I 
want  to  see  you  above  being  obliged  to  such 
an  old  curmudgeon  as  Francis  Burridge.  He 
is  no  better  than  his  neighbours,  after  all ; 
and  will  be  telling  his  good  deeds,  like  the 
rest." 

I  was  a  little  softened — "  You  will  not  do 
so,  I  am  sure,  sir.'^ 

"  Don^t  be  too  sure,"  he  replied  hastily,  "  I 
am  not.  It  is  true,  he  who  proclaims  his 
benevolence,  cancels  the  obhgation  incurred 
by  it ;  but  don't  you  see  that  were  I  to  act  so 
by  you,  you  would  feel  yourself  my  debtor ; 
and  it  is  a  cursed  feeling  to  owe  money,  to  a 
man  whom  you  despise  and  whom  you  cannot 
pay.  Out  upon  it  !  live,  and  get  the  means 
whereby  you  live,  and  save  wherewithal  to 
support  you,  when  the  hands  and  the  head  can 
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do  no  more  work.  Look  at  Steele,  now :  Sir 
Richard,  an  empty  title,  that ;  much  good  may 
it  do  him  !  It  has  done  him  none  hitherto. 
There  is  a  man  of  parts — of  genius  !  What 
opportunities  have  looked  that  man  in  the  face, 
desiring  him  to  lay  hold  upon  'em ;  but 
he  has  turned  his  back  upon  'em  all.  V/hy, 
he  tells  me  he's  going  to  retire  to  Wales,  when 
he  gets  his  affairs  settled ;  and  I  doubt,  cheap 
as  the  living  is  there,  whether  he'll  have  enough 
to  live  upon.  Now,  I  have  a  leg  of  mutton 
for  life,  and  pudding  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cellar." 

Burridge  then  fell  to  advising,  and  the 
utterance  of  common-places.  Leg-of-mutton 
and  pudding  exhortations,  that,  if  followed, 
might  enable  a  man  to  get  a  bottle  of  wine  into 
his  cellar,  but  would  probably  induce  him  to 
keep  it  there.  I  hate,  as  I  always  did  hate, 
these  vocal  exercitations,  which  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  the  performer  is  excessively 
pleased  with  himself  and  his  doings.  To  say 
the  truth,  all  advice,  well-meant  or  otherwise, 
particularly  the  former,  is  loathsome  to  me.  I 
myself  never  advise  anybody,  except  not  to 
take  advice.  Perhaps  I  shall  utter  something 
more  true  than  new,  when  I  say  that  advice  is 
like  physic;  nobody  cares  to  take  it;  nobody 
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takes  half  that  is  prescribed;  and  not  half  that 
is  taken  does  a  man  any  good. 

Henceforth  I  saw  Burridge  but  seldom. 
Let  me  be  just  to  him.  He  loved  me,  and  if 
advice  could  have  done  it,  would  have  served 
me;  but  I  am  not  sure  if,  impatient  of  my 
obstinacy  in  declining  to  follow  his  directions, 
he  did  not  as  obstinately  enforce  them.  O 
man,  what  a  good  fellow  thou  mightstbe  made, 
if  thou  didst  not  already  think  thyself  so  very 
good !  Pity  so  little  virtue  should  be  too 
much  for  us  ;  but  a  great  deal  would  not  be 
too  much,  if  we  could  only  learn  to  keep  our 
plaguy  mouths  shut. 

I  believe  I  have  incidentally  informed  the 
reader  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Aaron  Hill 
the  poet  and  projector — happier  as  the  former 
than  the  latter,  since  I  believe  his  projects 
have  almost  as  much  depressed  his  fortune,  as 
his  poetry  has  raised  his  fame.  The  modesty 
of  this  gentleman  is,  if  possible,  greater  than 
his  merit ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  feels,  or  has 
ever  felt,  a  reluctance  to  undertake  a  good 
action,  it  is  because  he  shrinks  from  an  accept- 
ance of  the  gratitude  that  is  called  forth  by  it. 
One  v/ord  of  two  gentlemen  whom  I  esteem 
and  reverence.  Mr.  Pope,  my  benefactor  and 
my  friend,  will  not  accuse  me  of  presumption 
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when  I  venture  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  never 
to  have  introduced  a  man  of  genius,  like  Hill, 
into  the  Dunciad,  even  with  the  qualifying 
couplet,  for  the  sake  of  which  many  a  man 
(myself,  for  instance)  would  have  been  glad  to 
figure  in  that  immortal  burlesque  satire.  Mr. 
Hill  is  himself  too  candid  a  man  to  be  offended 
with  me,  when  I  say  publicly,  what  I  have 
frequently  told  him  in  private,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  he  resented  the  injury  done  him  too 
warmly.  I  know  not  how  either  will  take  it 
when  I  inform  one  and  remind  the  other, 
that  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  Pope  dis- 
missed Hill  with  a  grace  such  as  Pope  alone 
can  aspire  to  and  reach.  I  could  not  forbear 
coming  out  with  this.     The  couplet, — 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams, 
But  sails  far  oflF  amid  the  swans  of  Thames, 

was  of  my  suggestion.  I  must  add  that  Pope, 
who  has  a  due  sense  of  HilFs  merit,  most 
readily  and  willingly  availed  himself  of  the 
suggestion ;  and  that  it  is  with  no  design  of 
lightening  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  Hill, 
and  which  I  have  ever  been,  and  shall  always 
be,  happy  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  men- 
tioned this. 
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Aaron  Hill  had  shewn  his  kindness  tu 
wards  me  by  supplying  a  prologue  and  epiloi^uc 
for  my  Overbury;  but  he  had  previously  evincec 
his  magnanimity  by  permitting  me  to  reject 
the  alterations  he  had^  at  my  own  instance, 
condescended  to  make  in  it — a  magnanimity 
the  more  conspicuous,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  clumsy  CoUey  was  permitted  afterwards 
to  lick  the  kid  into  the  shape  of  one  of  his 
own  cubs. 

A  man  of  merit  in  letters — or  a  man  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  so,  was  ever  certain  of  Hill's 
countenance  and  support.  Upon  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  my  affairs,  he 
warmly  and  zealously  plunged  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  altering  it.  What 
was  I,  or  rather,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  His  brain  was  at  all  times  teem- 
ing with  projects,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  as  for  his  own ;  and  a  project  speedily 
suggested  itself  to  him  so  strange — so  attrac- 
tive in  purpose,  but  so  repulsive  in  plan,  that 
it  fairly  staggered  me.  He  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  conductors  of  a  weekly  work,  called 
The  Plain  Dealer,  the  sale  of  which  was  not 
so  extensive  as  it  was  select.  He  suggested  to 
me  to  issue  proposals  of  subscription  to  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies;   and  himself  offered 
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to  prepare  an  account  of  my  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  to  be  published  in  the  Plain 
Dealer,  which  he  doubted  not  would  interest 
the  town  in  my  behalf,  and  make  them  willing 
to  shew  their  sense  of  my  misfortunes  by  sub- 
scribing to  my  book. 

I  hesitated  a  long  time  before  I  would  con- 
sent to  this.  It  is  true,  I  longed  to  tell  the 
world  in  print  how  I  had  been  treated  by  Mrs. 
Brett;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  was  loth  that 
to  any  one  else  should  be  confided  the  telling ; 
least  of  all  was  I  desirous  that  Hill  should  be 
that  man.  Hill  had  too  little  of  the  devil  in 
him,  to  shame  or  to  shake  so  prevailing  a  fury 
as  this.  While  he  sympathized  with  my  wrongs, 
and  (I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
averred  it)  almost  felt  them  as  his  own — yet 
his  expression  of  them  would  be  his  own — not 
mine.  He  could  not  feel  as  I  felt.  His  heat 
would  be  that  of  a  generous  domestic  man, 
seated  by  his  comfortable  fire,  stirring  it,  pro- 
bably, oftener  and  with  better  effect  than  his 
own  bosom  would  be  stirred ; — mine  was  the 
fervour  of  a  fiend,  as  poignant,  if  not  so  wicked 
as  the  one  1  had  to  deal  with,  ministering  at  a 
volcano. 

I  did  not  tell  him  this,  but  pleading  my 
pride,  which  would  not  permit  me  to  publish 
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my  misfortunes  so  abjectly  to  the  world,  with 
many  acknowledgments,  declined  his  offer.  He 
expostulated  with  me — urging,  that  when  a 
man^s  poverty  was  not  the  consequence  of  his 
own  crimes  or  indiscretion,  there  could  be  no 
disgrace  in  his  avowing  it,  or  degradation  in 
craving  assistance  to  enable  him  to  extricate 
himself  from  it.  He  added,  that  when  a  man 
suffered  himself  to  linger  in  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness, the  world  were  almost  justified  in 
attributing  his  obstinate  immobility  rather  to 
shame  than  to  pride — in  thinking  that  he  de- 
served to  sink  without  help,  not  that  he 
disdained  to  rise  with  it.  Furthermore,  he 
reminded  me  that  I  was  not  asking  charity ; 
but  soliciting  a  subscription  to  a  book  ;  and  since 
each  subscriber  would  have  value  for  his 
money,  I  need  not  consider  myself  as  a  man 
under  an  obligation  of  gratitude ;  but  simply 
as  one  who  has  availed  himself  of  a  very  fair 
and  candid  expedient  to  make  his  wants  pub- 
licly known,  and  who  is  very  much  obhged  to 
those  who  choose  to  assist  him  in  surmounting 
them. 

It  is  possible  that  had  I  possessed  as  much 
faith  in  the  success  of  this  measure  as  Hill  un- 
doubtedly felt,  I  might  with  less  reluctance 
have  given  my  consent  to  it,  which,  at  length. 
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I  did  with  so  bad  a  grace  as  must  have  dis- 
gusted a  man  less  generous  and  disinterested 
than  my  friend.  As  I  foresaw,  so  it  was. 
HilPs  statement,  although  full  of  warm  and 
manly  resentment  of  my  mother's  barbarity, 
was  mixed  up  with  so  much  piteous  and 
mawkish  commiseration  of  myself,  that  I  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  to  shew  my  face  in  any  of 
the  coffee  houses  for  some  days  after  its  pub- 
lication. In  addition  to  his  statement,  he  had 
supplied  a  copy  of  verses  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  the  meritorious  applicant  for 
subscriptions,  so  woe-begone,  so  wretched,  so 
puling  !  They  were  verses  to  set  a  man 
thinking  to  what  a  depth  of  pusillanimous  ab- 
jectness  the  wretch  could  be  reduced  who 
could  write  and  print  them.  And  it  was  stated 
that  they  were  mine.  My  wig  suffered  for 
them,  when  I  had  read  them,  and  my  finger- 
nails, which  I  gnawed  to  the  quick.  How  she 
must  have  laughed  at — scorned — jeered  me  ! 

Betwixt  an  uneasy — (uneasy  because  it  was 
a  perfect)  consciousness  of  the  sincere  friendship 
of  Hill,  and  a  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  pleased  to  display  it,  I  found  myself  in 
a  state  of  the  most  perplexing  irresolution  as 
to  what  cause  I  should  pursue.  At  length, 
perceiving    that  my  acquaintance   could  look 
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upon  me  without  a  laugh  or  a  sneer,  and  that 
many  of  them  appeared  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  success  of  my  proposals,  I  ventured 
upon  a  visit  to  the  "  Plain  Dealer,'^  who  re- 
ceived me  with  extended  arms. 

He  listened  to  my  remonstrances  with  that 
amiable  and  supreme  smile  common  to  pro- 
jectors, nodding  his  head  as  I  proceeded,  as 
though  he  knew  not  only  what  I  had  said, 
was  saying,  and  was  proceeding  to  say ;  but 
also  as  though  he  was  aware,  indeed,  how  little 
sense  and  wisdom  found  its  way  into  some 
skulls,  and  how  much  was  safely  housed  in 
others. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Button's  ?"  said  he, 
when  I  had  concluded,  "  there,  you  know,  we 
have  advertised  that  subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived/' 

"  I  have  not/' 

'•  Why  not  ?'  he  returned,  with  raised  brows, 
but  with  a  kind  of  prim  composure. 

"  To  say  the  truth.  Hill,  I  can't  face  the 
drawer.    The  fellow  would  burst  in  my  face." 

"  Really,  Savage,''  said  he,  "  you  have  as 
poor  an  opinion  of  your  own  merit,  as  you 
appear  to  have  of  my  testimony  to  it.  Go 
thither,  I  entreat ;  or  I  will.  I  shall  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  you  do  not  find  it  worth  your 
while." 
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Hill  was  right.  He  had  baited  his  hook 
with  a  worm,  and  the  fish  caught  at  it ;  shall  I 
add,  and  were  caught  ?  The  reader  may,  if  he 
please.  What  was  my  amazed  deUght  when, 
calling  at  Button's,  I  found  that  more  than 
seventy  guineas  had  been  left  for  me  at  the 
bar  1  What  was  my  exultation  of  triumph, 
when,  running  my  eye  over  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, I  perceived  that  it  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  names  of  the  nobility  1 

This  was  beyond  expectation — above  my 
hopes.  What  of  subterfuge  now  was  left  to 
Mrs.  Brett  ?  How  henceforth  could  she  evade 
— evade  she  might — but  how  could  she  deny 
the  reality  of  my  claims  ?  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing,  from  many  quarters,  that  she 
was  greatly  disconcerted  by  this  exposure;  and 
although  she  persisted  in  her  old  story,  that  I 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  couple  to  whom  her  own 
child  had  been  entrusted,  which  child  had  died 
in  its  infancy,  yet,  whereas  she  had  formerly 
been  under  the  necessity  of  telling  this  false- 
hood to  a  few  who  believed  her,  she  was  now 
compelled  to  relate  it  everywhere,  and  to  be 
believed  by  none. 

Old  Burridge  urged  moderation — exhorted 
charity  —  whispered  forbearance.  Pshaw  ! 
could  he  judge  of  my  fever  by  feeUng  his  own 
pulse  ?  I  had  my  mother  at   a   disadvantage. 
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and  I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  her  so. 
I  had  been  too  long  moderate,  charitable  and 
forbearing,  and  what  had  1  gained  by  being  so  ? 
I  hurried  the  Miscellanies  through  the  press, 
and  ushered  them  into  the  world  with  a  pre- 
face. I  think  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  in 
this  production  that,  although  Hill  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  particular  of  my  history, 
and  had  correctly  related  it  in  the  Plain  Dealer, 
yet  that  I  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the 
manner  or  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  presented 
to  the  public.  Elevated  by  my  recent  good 
fortune,  I  executed  this  short  performance 
with  a  mischievous  and  a  deviUsh  humour, 
which  is,  I  suspect,  nowhere  apparent  in  my 
present  narrative.  And  here — I  proclaim  it 
with  an  ingenuousness  that  ought  to  secure  my 
pardon — taking  a  leaf  out  of  my  mother^s  book, 
I  made  it  available  to  a  purpose  that  the  exact 
moralist  may  not  quite  approve.  \Yhile  I  re- 
minded my  mother  briefly  and  banteringly  of 
every  act  of  persecution  she  had  put  in  force 
against  me,  I  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  she 
had  been  conscious  of  my  continuance  in  the 
flesh  from  my  infancy — that  she  had  never  sup- 
posed me  to  be  dead — that  she  had  never  been 
deceived,  as  to  that  point,  by  Ludlow  or  Lady 
Mason.     Although  I  myself  am  far  from  think- 
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ing  that  this,  had  it  been  true,  made  her  one 
jot  the  worse;  on  the  contrary,  since  I  believe, 
had  it  been  the  case,  it  had  impHed  an  anti- 
pathetical madness  that  would  have  removed 
her,  in  a  measure,  out  of  the  pale  of  moral 
jurisdiction,  yet  I  knew  that  the  world  is  more 
readily  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  inconceiv- 
able wickedness  than  of  that  which  has  a  dash 
of  human  nature  in  it. 

But,  w^hatever  might  be  said  of  this  preface, 
considered  as  a  satirical  and  humorous  compo- 
sition, I  admit  that  it  was  written  in  the  vilest 
taste.  The  man  can  claim  little  sympathy  for 
his  misfortunes,  who  is  the  first,  himself,  to 
jest  at  them  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  of 
him  who  exhibits  no  sense  of  his  own  wrongs, 
except  that  which  prompts  resentment  against 
the  author  of  them,  that  he  will  be  equally 
callous  to  the  wrongs  of  his  species.  But  the 
world  in  general  is  not  a  very  reason-seeking 
world,  and  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  excite 
sympathy.  They  applauded  my  spirit,  and 
my  wit,  and  took  part  against  my  mother — 
which  was  all  I  cared  for. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Brett,  expressed  a  desire,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  Miscellanies,  to  know  me. 
I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Will's.    He  saluted 
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me  with  great  politeness,  passing  many  flatter- 
ing encomiums  upon  my  abilities. 

"  Mr.  Savage/^  he  said  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  before  I  left  him,  '^  I  have  long  de- 
plored the  unnatural  quarrel  between  Mrs. 
Brett  and  yourself.  Forgive  me  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  that,  however  I  may 
admire  the  vigorous  sallies  and  sprightly  hu- 
mour of  your  preface,  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  you  penned  it,  or  consented  to  print  it.^' 

'^Your  Lordship,'^  said  I,  in  the  utmost 
good  humour,  however,  "  directs  your  lamen- 
tations to  the  wrong  person.  You  should 
lament  my  mother's  wickedness  before  you 
blame  my  resentment  of  it.  To  submit  to 
oppression  is  to  deser\^e  it.  I  was  not  made 
in  the  mould  of  Hamlet^s  Horatio, 

**  As  one,  in  suffering  all,  who  suffers  nothing.'" 

"  Nay,  you  w^ould  have  us  believe  you  are,*^ 
he  returned  laughing.  "  But,  seriously,  no 
man  condemns  your  mother  more  than  I  do, 
and  have  done.  DonH  you  perceive,  however, 
that  having  made  the  town  a  party  to  your 
quarrel,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  future  accom- 
modation ?" 

"  There  is  no  hope,  where  there  is  no  incli- 
nation, my  Lord,^'  I  replied,  '^  and  that,  neither 
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of  US,  I  believe,  is  likely  to  feel.  The  town 
will  have  forgotten  us  both,  before  we  are 
disposed  to  forgive  each  other/' 

He  said  little  more  at  this  time,  but  took 
many  subsequent  opportunities  of  assuring  me 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  serve  me  in  any 
way — hinted  his  intimacy  with  the  minister, 
and  at  length  gave  me  strong  hopes  of  being 
able  to  obtain  for  me  a  lucrative  appointment. 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

I  shall  have  more  to  speak  of  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  and  more  at  large  ere  long.  I  dismiss 
him,  therefore,   for  the  present. 

The  death  of  George  the  First  furnished  occa- 
sion to  the  poets  of  raising  a  monument  of  verse 
to  his  memory.  I  brought  my  stone  to  it,  and 
it  was  a  heavy  one.  A  stone  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  carrying,  and  which  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  '^  get  shot  oP'  as  Mrs.  Short  would 
have  said.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  these 
verses  at  all — for  I  am  duly  ashamed  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  my  friends  at  the 
time  that  I  had  borne  away  the  palm  from  my 
competitors,  whose  friends  severally  told  them 
doubtless  the  same  thing — but  that  they  ob- 
tained for  me  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Hertford,  a  lady  who  loved 
Kings  and  Queens  whether  dead  or  living ; — the 
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living,  perhaps,  better  than  the  dead;  and 
who,  accordingly,  was  disposed  to  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  man  who  could  celebrate  them. 

I  soon  discovered  that  her  Ladyship  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  attachment  subsisting 
between  Elizabeth  and  myself,  and  that  she 
approved  it.  On  my  taking  leave,  she  pressed 
me  warmly  to  repeat  my  visits,  an  encourage- 
ment of  which  I  availed  myself.  Confiding  in 
the  promises  of  Lord  Tyrconnel ;  but  assured 
at  all  events,  that  a  man  of  my  capacity  and  pre- 
tensions (was  there  ever  a  young  man  that  was 
not  a  greater  ass  than  he  looked  ?)  assured,  I 
say,  that  a  man  of  my  pretensions  need  never 
wait  long  for  an  honourable  and  profitable  em- 
ployment, I  expatiated  to  Elizabeth  upon  the 
prospects  before  me — before  us,  and  filled  the 
dear  girl's  heart  with  hopes  as  strong  as,  and 
more  trusting  than,  my  own.  Lady  Hertford 
counselled  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and 
fortified  her  reasonings  with  "  modern  instan- 
ces" of  young  couples — a  gloomy  and  spirit- 
harrowing  series  they  were — who  had  begun 
well,  gone  on  languishingly  (some,  by  the  bye, 
hap-hazard)  and  ended  most  wofully. 

Elizabeth  would  tremble  and  turn  pale  when 
she  heard  these  dirge-like  warnings,  and  would 
turn  towards  me  with  asking  eyes,   to  be  re- 
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assured.  A  glance  of  mine  comforted  her.  At 
present,  however,  we  could  not  be  imprudent, 
if  we  would. 

Blest  with  the  love  of  this  sweet  young 
creature ; — my  best  friend  about  to  attain  that 
felicity  which  I  hoped  would  ere  long  be  mine 
— (for  Myte  had  at  length  consented  to  Gre- 
gory's marrying  his  daughter) — my  prospects 
opening  before  me,  or  about  to  open — my 
reputation  with  the  world  on  the  increase; 
full  of  life,  youth,  vivacity,  vigour  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body 

I  pause  ;  but  not  out  of  fear  to  proceed.  No 
remorse  or  shame  is  mine.  But  things  acted 
or  suffered — that  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  al- 
though the  deeper  they  sink,  the  surer  are  they 
when  memory  would  review  them — yet  it  de- 
mands time  to  recal  them — to  lift  them  up  out 
of  their  place — their  hole.  I  will  give  to-night 
to  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


WHEREIN     THE     MOST     LAMENTABLE     EVENT     THAT   EVER   BEFEL    OUR 
AUTHOR   IS    DESCRIBED    AT   LARGE. 


Having  made  a  rough  mental  draft  of  a 
considerable  poem  to  the  completion  of  which 
I  purposed  to  devote  myself,  I  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  the  due  execution  of  it,  to  retire 
from  London.  In  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  country  I  could  pursue  my  studies  without 
interruption;  or  rather  (for  a  man  may  live, 
if  he  pleases,  as  sequestered  in  London  as  in 
a  wilderness),  withdrawn  from  the  temptation 
of  taverns  and  company,  which  I  could  never 
resist  on  the  spot,  I  gave  myself  a  chance  of 
labouring  my  work  successfully,  so  that  it 
might  place  me  in  that  rank  amongst  men  of 
letters  which,  I  had  an  opinion,  my  abilities 
entitled  me  to  hold. 

Accordingly,  I  had  taken  a  lodging  at  Rich- 
mond. Doubtful,  however,  of  the  stability  of 
the  resolution  I  had  formed,  of  abjuring  the 
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town  for  several  months,  I  continued  to  rent 
my  rooms  there,  which  were  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Westminster.  A  fortnight  passed  at 
Richmond,  confirmed  me  in  my  virtuous  deter- 
mination ;  which  the  gentle  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  maintained,  when  I  inform 
him,  that  during  that  period  I  saw  EUzabeth 
Wilfred  daily,  who  was  living  with  the 
Countess  of  Hertford  at  her  delightful  villa 
on  the  Thames. 

Prudence,  whose  persuasions  were  seldom 
very  pressing  upon  me — induced  me  to  go 
up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
my  lodging  at  Westminster.  I  had  despatched 
this  business,  and  was  crossing  St.  James's 
Park  on  my  return  to  Richmond,  when  I  was 
met  by  Gregory  and  Merchant. 

The  two  laughed  heartily  at  my  apparition, 
as  I  approached  them. 

"  Ho  !  ho  V  cried  Merchant,  "  how  comes 
it,  good  hermit,  that  we  meet  thee  so  far  away 
from  thy  cell,  and  in  this  worldly  garb  ?  a 
laced  cravat  where  the  flowing  beard  should  be? 
Nevertheless,  thy  blessing,  father.  Give  us  a 
root  each,  pr'ythee,  if  thou  hast  any  about 
thee.'' 

■^'  I  have  the  root  of  all  evil — a  few  guineas," 
said  I,  "  which  I  have  not  come  to  London  to 
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eradicate,  I  assure  you.  I  am  returning  to 
Richmond/^  and  I  told  them  what  had  brought 
me  to  town. 

"  Many  a  pilgrim  who  never  reached  the 
shrine/'  said  Gregory.  "Come,  you  must  spend 
the  day  with  us.  Having  got  you,  we  don't 
mean  to  part  with  you.  Moreover,  to-morrow 
we  will  accompany  you  back  to  Richmond.'^  I 
hesitated. 

"  Don't  you  know,^^  urged  Merchant,  "  that 
in  a  few  days  Gregory,  ^  to  torturing  and  tor- 
menting flames  must  render  up  himself/  at  the 
altar  of  Hymen;  and  that  mine  uncle's  death 
enables  me  to  live  a  little  longer  without  my 
wits.  Let  us  three  make  fools  of  ourselves  to- 
day, be  wise  who  will.  The  louder  Folly  jingles 
her  bells,  the  more  likely  is  she  to  wake 
Wisdom.^' 

It  was  to  be ;  I  consented  to  pass  the  day 
with  my  friends.  I  should  return  to  my 
studies  with  a  greater  zest  after  it.  It  would 
establish  my  good  resolutions.  A  man  never 
wants  reasons  when  the  pursuit  is  pleasure. 

We  strolled  to  Chelsea,  and  having  dined 
there,  decided  that  it  was  impossible  we  could 
mend  our  quarters.  The  wine  was  good,  and 
the  company  of  each  better  than  the  wine ;  and 
good  company  takes  small  heed  of  the  clock. 
To  our  surprise  it  was  midnight  when  we  arose 
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to  leave.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  made  me 
willing  to  engage  a  bed  for  the  night  where 
we  were,  but  upon  inquiring  of  the  drawer, 
I  found  that  every  room  was  occupied. 

In  this  emergency,  Merchant,  who  either 
had  drunk  deeper  than  Gregory  or  myself,  or 
upon  whom  the  wine  had  taken  more  effect, 
proposed  that  we  should  amuse  ourselves  by 
wandering  about  the  streets  all  night — an 
amusement  that  lacked  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  me,  and  was  by  no  means  new  to  the  pro- 
poser, but  to  which  Gregory  readily  assent- 
ed, observing  that  this  was  the  one  of  all 
the  fooleries  of  young  fellows  of  which  he 
had  never  been  guilty,  and  that  he  held,  a 
man  should  have  shone  a  fool  in  all  the 
phases  of  folly  before  he  presumed  to  marry 
a  wife. 

"  He  needs  no  such  credentials,  brother," 
cried  Merchant ;  "  the  man  who  marries  a  wife 
takes  the  first  form  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Savage,  make  yourself  one,  and  lead  the  way. 
Strange !  gentlemen,  that  wine  should  set  a 
man's  eyes  quarrelling,  like  man  and  wife. 
They  won't  see  to  each  other.  Each  sets  up 
sight  on  its  own  account." 

We  sallied  into  the  street.  Merchant  who, 
in  his  cups,  was  alternately  frolicsome  and 
mischievous,  bringing  up  the  rear,  vociferating 
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a  song.  The  wine  we  had  drunk  had  flustered 
Gregory  and  myself,  and  had  made  us  very 
ready  to  enter  upon  any  new  scheme  of  pleasure 
that  might  be  laid  before  us ;  it  had,  at  the  same 
time,  induced  a  sense  of  our  own  exceeding 
wisdom,  coolness  and  self-possession ;  a  conceit 
not  uncommon  with  men  who  can  see  that 
their  companion  is  in  a  worse  plight  than 
themselves.  We  resolved  to  stand  by  our 
friend  Merchant,  and  take  care  that  he  brought 
himself  to  no  harm  ;  a  resolution  which  sober 
men  might  have  commended,  and  would  them- 
selves have  followed  ;  for  Merchant,  when 
dinnk,  was  a  man  who  required  very  good 
friends  indeed  to  manage  him ;  for  although 
sometimes  he  was  perfectly  good  humoured, 
and  would  continue  so,  yet  a  trifle  would  make 
him  otherwise,  and  then  there  was  no  vehe- 
mence of  extravagance — no  brutality  of  lan- 
guage or  of  action  of  which  he  would  not  be 
guilty,  especially  towards  strangers  who  per- 
sisted in  taking  no  heed  of  him. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  town,  our 
charge  became  excessively  violent  and  trouble- 
some, calling  us,  with  many  scurrilous  epithets 
a  couple  of  poor  pitiful  rogues  who  neither 
had  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  ourselves,  nor  a 
tolerance  of  those  who  had. 

"  Come  along,^'  he  exclaimed,  breaking  from 
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US,  "  let's  turn  into  a  night  cellar,  and  see  some 
of  our  betters  whom  the  world  can't  away  with, 
because  they  practise  the  world's  ways  openly 
and  without  grave  professions.  I  assert  deci- 
sively— it  is  not  to  be  contradicted — that  the 
company  of  thieves  is  the  very  best  to  be  met 
with  in  London.  They  are  at  once  polite, 
considerate  and  respectful;  generous  to  a  fault, 
and  for  a  song !  Gay  can't  write  thieves'  songs  ; 
the  man  has  stolen  none  of  that  inspiration." 

''  Come  along,  you  blockhead,  you,"  cried 
Gregory,  taking  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder, 
"  thieves  are  worthy  and  excellent  fellows ;  but 
they  are,  very  properly,  particular  as  to  their 
company.  Plain  men  like  ourselves,  who  have 
done  nothing  to  entitle  ourselves  to  their  good 
offices,  have  no  right  to  intrude  ourselves  into 
their  society.  No  sect  more  jealous  and  ex- 
clusive than  that  of  thieves." 

"  You're  wrong,  Gregory,  but  being  drunk, 
we  must  not  be  too  critical  with  you.  No  men 
more  liberal,  or  who  have  less  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  sect  than  thieves,  whom  I  love  as 
much  for  that,  as  for  their  other  virtues.  But, 
hilloah  !  a  light  in  Robinson's  coffee  house. 
Friend  Gregory,"  and  he  turned  about  and 
took  him  by  the  coat,  "  this  is  a  house  to  which 
Savage  and  I  must  insist  upon  introducing  you. 
The  worthiest  creature  keeps  it !  A  woman,  sir, 
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who  happily  for  her,  till  her  time  comes,  has 
not  the  remotest  conception  that  there  can  be 
the  slightest  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  fre- 
quently practises  the  one  as  the  other,  which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  others  who  draw 
the  line  strictly,  and  jump  over  it  to  and  fro, 
hither  and  thither,  knowingly.  You  must 
know  her.  Here  it  was,  sir,  that  the  heroic 
Savage,  his  courageous  heart  thumping  in  his 
bosom,  rescued  a  young  lady — whom  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  ever  deserve — out  of  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  thought  that  desert  went 
no  way  towards  gaining  a  lady's  favour.  Follow 
me  I"  and  so  saying,  he  rushed  up  the  passage 
with  a  loud  halloo. 

'^  Shall  we  go  after  him  V  said  Gregory. 
''  For  my  part,  I'm  almost  tired  of  the  man,  and 
of  myself,  for  this  night.  Let  us  leave  him. 
He  is  known  here,  I  dare  say,  and  will  be  taken 
care  of." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,''  said  I ;  "  the 
persons  they  do  know  are  those  with  whom 
they  use  the  greater  liberty.  No,  no,  we  won't 
desert  him ;  he  has  money  about  him,  so  rare 
a  case,  that  he'll  be  telling  every  body  he  sees 
of  it,  and  before  morning,  perhaps,  may  have 
an  opposite  story  to  tell.'' 
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To  say  the  truth,  although  I  desired  to  see 
Merchant  safely  to  his  lodgings,  the  long  walk 
had  rendered  me  thirsty,  and  knowing  that  the 
woman  of  the  house  had  less  reason  to  wish  to 
see  me,  than  I  had  to  be  seen  of  her,  I  was 
disposed  to  enter  the  house  and  to  wear  away 
the  worst  hours  of  the  night  quietly  in  the 
coffee  room. 

Accordingly,  I  took  Gregory^s  arm,  and  led 
him  towards  the  house.  Merchant  had  thrust 
himself  into  the  landlady's  room,  and  when  we 
got  into  the  passage  was  expostulating  with  her. 

"  Mrs.  Edersby,"  said  he,  "  or,  I  should  say. 
Mistress  Ancient  Iniquity,  for  to  that  name 
art  thou  henceforth  to  prick  up  thy  ears,  thou 
who  wouldst  not  do  a  grain  of  good,  though 
Satan  himself,  thy  master,  were  to  tempt  thee  to 
do  it ;  I  tell  you,  my  friends  here,  and  I,  gen- 
tlemen of  figure,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  with  purses  through  which  the  gold 
looks  clinquant,  must  have  a  room  to  our- 
selves, with  fire,  with  candles,  and  with 
punch.'^ 

"  I  know  you  very  well,  Mr.  Merchant,"  said 
the  woman,  "  and  how  you  talk  when  you^re 
not  quite  yourself,  as  you  may  be  now.  Bid 
your  friends  walk  this  way  for  a  few  minutes ; 
the  company  in  the  coffee  room  will  be  going 
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presently,  and  then  you  can  have  it,  nice,  all 
to  yourselves,  and  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  How  V  cried  Merchant,  seizing  a  chair, 
and  directing  a  blow  at  the  woman  with  it, 
which  she  evaded  with  commendable  dexterit}^, 
"  how's  that !   Do  you  dare  to  trifle  with  me  r" 

"  This  is  what  it  is,^^  cried  the  woman  in  a 
rage,  "  if  you  come  here  to  make  a  disturbance, 
out  you  shall  pack,  you  and  your  friends,  in  a 
twinkUng.  If  you  mean  to  act  like  a  gentle- 
man and  want  a  bowl  of  punch,  wait  here  for 
five  minutes,  and  the  room  will  be  at  your 
service." 

"  We  wait!"  exclaimed  Merchant,  reelins: 
out  of  the  room,  "  while  half  a  dozen  fellows 
club  their  wretched  sixpences  towards  a  reck- 
oning which  they  can't  pay.  They'll  sit  bog- 
gling there  all  night,  thrusting  their  hands  into 
their  pockets,  as  though  they  expected  to  find 
something  in  'em.  Take  the  best  wig  among 
^em  in  lieu  of  shot,  and  turn  ^em  out.  Come, 
let^s  have  a  brush  at  these  tarriers." 

With  that  he  broke  from  the  woman's  hold 
which  she  had  fastened  upon  his  coat^  and 
proceeded  hastily  to  the  door  of  the  coffee  room, 
which  he  threw  open  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. 

"  Go  your  ways,"  said  Mrs.  Edersby,  mali- 
ciously, "  if  you  don't  get  your  head  broken. 
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my  head's  not  on  my  shoulders,  that's  all. 
You  had  best  follow  your  friend,  gentlemen, 
and  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  him.'' 

That,  we  v\^ere  already  in  motion  to  do.  On 
entering  the  room,  we  discovered  Merchant 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  which  was 
opposite  the  door,  his  arms  akimbo,  which 
supported  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  His  eyes 
were  directed  obliquely  towards  a  company  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  his  lips  were 
apart  with  a  smile,  disclosing  his  clenched  teeth. 
The  whole  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
that  of  extreme  and  provoking  contempt  for 
the  persons  at  whom  he  continued  to  gaze. 

On  our  first  entrance  into  the  room,  Gregory 
and  I  had  turned  to  the  left,  concluding  from 
the  partial  darkness  in  that  quarter,  that  that 
portion  of  it  was  unoccupied,  as  indeed  was 
the  case. 

"  Come,  Merchant,"  said  Gregory,  calling  to 
him,  when  we  had  taken  our  seats.  ''  Come 
this  way,  man.  Shall  we  order  a  bowl  of 
punch  ?" 

"  Come  this  way,''  he  returned,  beckoning 
us  towards  him,  but  still  with  his  impudent 
stare  upon  the  company,  "  and  having  seen 
whom  we  have  got  here,  order  what  you  please  : 
only  take  care  to  order  some  asafoetida  along 
with  it,  to  purify  the  room." 
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^'  I  suspect  Merchant  will  get  his  nose  sht,'' 
whispered  Gregory  to  me ;  "  don^t  go  near  him. 
We  can  the  better  assist  him^  if  we  take  no 
part  with  him,  should  he  get  into  trouble." 

Moved  by  curio sity,  however,  (the  place,  as 
well  as  Merchant's  speech  had  awakened  it), 
I  arose.  What  was  my  astonishment  when, 
glancing  at  the  company,  I  observed  Sinclair 
and  Lemery  a  portion  of  it. 

And  here,  to  make  what  follows  the  easier 
intelligible,  1  must  mention,  from  my  after 
knowledge,  of  whom  the  party  consisted. 
There  were  Sinclair  and  Lemery,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  the  latter,  whose  wife,  a  strong  mas- 
culine woman,  was  seated  by  the  side  of  Sin- 
clair, and  a  huge  ferocious  ruffian,  well  dressed, 
however,  to  whose  ill-favoured  aspect  a  broken 
nose  added  an  expression  of  extreme  pugna- 
city. 

Sinclair  recognised  me  in  an  instant,  and 
turned  pale.  The  colour  presently  returned 
to  his  face,  and  his  eye  encountered  mine,  and 
returned  its  wrath  boldly. 

"  Mr.  Sinclair,"  said  Merchant,  with  a  formal 
bow,  "  your  most  obedient.  Mr.  Lemery, 
your  servant.  Mr.  Seth  Lemery  —  your's. 
Madam,  (how  could  I  fail  so  egregiously  of 
the   polite  point  ?)    your   faithful   slave.     Mr. 
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Nuttal,  when  I  next  purpose  to  enjoy  the 
diversions  of  the  bear  garden,  I  shall  be  happy 
in  your  company/^ 

Having  said  this,  he  burst  into  a  loud  derisive 
laugh,  and  tossed  his  hat  into  their  empty 
punch-bowl. 

Nuttal  sprung  out  of  his  chair. — 

"  By  the  soul  of  man,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  put  up  with  this  fellow's 
insolence,  if  you  are  disposed  to  do  so.  You 
seem  to  know  the  other  fellow.  Who  is 
he?" 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,"  cried  Gregory, 
thrusting  Merchant  aside,  and  walking  towards 
the  table  to  Nuttal.  "  Hound  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  other  fellow? — This  gentleman 
is  Mr.  Savage,  and  my  friend.^' 

"  I  don't  care  who  he  is,"  returned  Nuttal, 
laying  back  the  cuffs  of  his  coat.  "  You  are 
all  disposed  for  a  quarrel,  I  can  see.  Sinclair, 
Lemery,  Seth — we  are  enough,  I  should 
think,  to  kick  these  three  blackguards  out  of 
the  room;  I've  borne  with  Merchant's  insolence 
before,  but  he  shall  have  it  now.'' 

He  was  advancing,  encouraged  by  the 
woman,  Mrs.  Lemery  with  —  "  That's  right ! 
that's  a  brave  lad !  kick  the  three  rascals  out" 
—  when  Gregory   fetched   him    such   a  blow 
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Upon  the  face  with  the  back  of  his  open    hand 
as  for  the  moment  staggered  him. 

"Back,  fool!'^  cried  Gregory.  "Sinclair, 
whistle  your  dog  off.  Dick,  keep  an  eye  upon 
Sinclair,  he  looks  mischievous.  Where's  Mer- 
chant r" 

This  was  no  time  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
the  last  point. 

"  By  the  soul  of  man,  sir,^'  cried  Nuttal, 
drawing,  "  I'll  have  your  heart's  blood  out  of 
you,  for  that.'' 

Sinclair's  sword  also  flamed  forth. 

"  I  am  for  you,  sir,"  said  he  to  me,  "  re- 
member !  I  owe  you  one.     Look  to  yourself," 

"  You  lie,  Sinclair,  you  owe  me  two.  You 
have  most  need  of  caution.  Look  to  yourself,'' 
My  sword  was  out. 

At  this  juncture,  the  brothers  Lemery, 
and  the  wife  retreated  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  setting  up  loud  cries  of  "  Murder  !" 
cries  that  were  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Edersby, 
the  landlady,  and  another  w^oman  outside. 
A  trampling  over  head  —  a  hurrying  along 
passages  —  a  whirl  of  uproar  and  confu- 
sion. 

Gregory  sw^ore  a  great  oath. 

"  D — n  you  all ;  I'll  have  your  swords. 
Give  up  your   sword,    you  ugly  face-making 
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rascal/'  to  Nuttal,  ^^  unless  you  wish  to  be  laid 
by  the  heels  in  Bridewell." 

"  When  it  has  done  its  work,  not  before,'^ 
cried  the  fellow,  flourishing  his  rapier  like  a 
Ijroadsword. — ^'  T  shall  be  through  you,  my 
gentleman,  if  you  don't  make  haste  to  lug 
out.'^ 

In  the  meantime,  Sinclair  had  come  from 
behind  the  table,  and  had  advanced  upon 
me. 

"  Base-born  impostor,'^  he  said,  running  his 
sword  along  mine,  (he  was  a  skilful  fencer,  but 
knew  not  that  I  also  was  master  of  my  weapon) 
"  base  born  impostor,  I  have  you  now." 

"  Well-born  blockhead,  you  shall  have. 
Ha  !  ha  !  sir  !" 

Three  or  four  men  ran  into  the  room  at  this 
instant. 

"  Swords  out  !"  cried  one,  "  playing  at  gen- 
tlemen, eh?  Don't  part  'em;  fair  play's  a  jewel, 
say  I.  The  tall  one,  with  his  sword  broken, 
'11  strangle  old  broken  nose,  I'm  thinking. 
Go  it — give  it  him." 

Sinclair  had  made  several  passes  at  me, 
which  I  parried ;  but  out  of  no  design,  I  con- 
fess it,  of  acting  merely  upon  the  defensive. 
It  was  sport  to  dally  with  him  awhile.  What 
followed,  whatever  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
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trary,  was  not  altogether  chance-medley.  At 
length  he  made  a  desperate  push  at  me,  which 
I  put  aside  so  smartly,  as  caused  him  to  swing 
round.  Gregory,  at  that  moment,  rushing 
forward  upon  Nuttal,  drove  Sinclair's  sword 
entirely  from  its  guard.  But,  before  this, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  be  before — the  two  actions 
being  almost  instantaneous — I  had  run  him 
through  the  body. 

Then  arose  such  a  hubbub — such  a  hellish 
noise,  before,  beside,  behind,  around,  it  is  as 
impossible  to  describe — as  it  was  terrible  to 
hear,  even  to  those  who  contributed  to  it.  Be 
sure  I  was  not  one  of  these.  Transfixed  with 
horror,  remorse,  pity,  I  was  "  grown  cool  too 
late.''  That  face — malicious,  revengeful,  grin- 
ning like  a  wild  cat,  the  eyes  a-start — life 
looking  blood  and  death — in  a  moment — in  a 
glimpse  of  time,  as  it  were — how  changed  ! 
"Oh!"  from  the  very  depth  of  the  bosom  — 
that  one  word  told  me,  and  all  that  heard  it, 
and  who,  spite  of  the  cursed  clamour,  that  did 
not  hear  it  ? — that  he  had  got  his  death.  The 
muscles  of  the  face  relaxed,  and  of  the  body ; 
the  jaw  fell,  the  darkening  lids  sank  upon  the 
eyes,  the  stony  whiteness  overspread  the  face 
and  lips — he  fell  upon  the  floor  as  only  a  dying 
man  can  fall. 
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Mrs.  Lemery  was  the  first  to  run  to- 
wards him.  ^^  The  dear  Sinclair  is  killed — 
murdered !"  she  shrieked,  tearing  oflf  her 
head-dress,  and  falling  upon  her  knees  by  his 
side.  "  Mrs.  Edersby  !  Mrs.  Edersby  ! — 
Mrs.  Rock !  Mrs.  Rock  !  why  don't  you  all 
get  from  him  ? — let  him  have  air." 

"  My  house  will  be  ruined  ! — oh  Lord ! — oh 
Lord  1"  cried  Mrs.  Edersby,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  Mrs.  Rock,  go  to  the  gentleman  ! — 
you  have  better  courage  than  I,  and  have  been 
used  to  these  things." 

"  No  blood  flows,  '^  said  Mrs.  Lemery. 
"Dear  Sinclair! — Sinclair!  I  say — speak — 
only  speak  to  poor  Harriet.^' 

^'  Does  no  blood  flow  ?"  said  the  woman 
who  was  called  Mrs.  Rock ;  "  let  me  come  to 
him/'  pushing  her  way  through  the  crowd. 

In  a  moment  she  was  by  his  side,  and  had 
torn  open  his  dress.  She  examined  the  wound. 
"Oh  my  good  God!  but  I  know  it's  of  no 
use."  At  these  words  she  stooped  her  head, 
and  applying  her  lips  to  the  wound,  attempted 
to  draw  it,  but  as  it  seemed,  in  vain.  "  No 
blood  will  come,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  Why 
don't  some  one  run  for  the  doctor  ?  Edersby, 
get  some  of  the  men  to  help  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
bed.     Run  for  the  doctor — you  !"  to  Gregory. 
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He  did  not  move.  For  the  first  time,  since 
swords  had  been  drawn,  I  saw  him ;  he  was 
deadly  pale. 

"  A  bad  night's  business,  Savage,'^  said  he. 
"  Let  us  hope  we  may  get  fairly  through  it ; — 
fairly — for  these  devils  and  that  fellow,  whom 
I've  pretty  well  pummelled,''  pointing  to  Nut- 
tal,  who  was  clearing  the  blood  from  his 
swollen  face,  "  \\*ill  swear  hard  against  us.^' 

"  Which  is  the  fellow  that  first  began  the 
quarrel  ?''  cried  Mrs.  Rock. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Merchant,"  said  Lemery ; 
"  he  ran  out  of  the  room  when  he  saw  the 
swords  out.'' 

"  A  gentleman  ran  against  us  in  the  passage, 
as  we  came  in,"  said  one  of  the  men;  "but  this 
shorter  gentleman,  in  black,"  pointing  to  me, 
"  was  the  person  who  stabbed  Mr.  Sinclair." 

Mrs.  Rock  turned  her  face  towards  me,  and 
saw  me.  The  head  of  Sinclair  dropped  from 
between  her  hands,  which  she  smote  together 

in  triumph  : — "  D n  you  !*'  she  exclaimed, 

rising,  "  you  know  me,  and  I  you." 

Mrs.  Ludlow  !  The  wretch  I  had  not  seen  for 
years,  and  whom  I  had  imagined  howling  for 
her  filthy  sins  long  ago.  A  cold  sweat  came 
upon  me  when  I  beheld  her,  and  my  knees 
knocked  together.  The  avenging  fury!  sub- 
lime she  almost  seemed,  as  she  arose  from  the 
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floor,  like  a  she-fiend  conjured  out  of  hell  ±o 
drag  me  thither ! 

She  flew  upon  me,  and  endeavoured  to  pull 
me  to  the  ground.  "  I'll  hold  him  fast,  he 
shan't  escape !"  with  awful  oaths,  such  only 
as  her  tribe  are  accustomed  to  utter.  "  Watch  ! 
watch! — run  for  the  watch,  good  people  1 — 
Murder  !  murder  !  murder !" 

"  Murder  ! — murder  !"  was  echoed  on  every 
side,  the  women's  voices  prevalent  over  all, 
making  a  mad  and  hideous  uproar. 

What  was  I  to  do  with  the  tenacious,  cling- 
ing, strenuous  creature,  blinking  and  mouthing, 
her  cursed  face  pushed  close  into  mine  ?  I 
knew  not  what  I  did.  I  threw  out  one  spread 
hand,  and  caught  her  by  the  throat,  and  cut- 
ting her  on  the  head  with  my  sword,  flung  her, 
like  a  loathsome  reptile,  from  me. 

The  yells  redoubled.  "  Fly  for  your  life," 
cried  two  of  the  men,  seizing  me  by  the  arms, 
and  pushing  me  towards  the  door.  ''Never 
mind  your  hat  and  wig.  They've  gone  for  the 
watch  by  the  back  way.  You've  done  Mother 
Rock's  business." 

''  Where's  Gregory  ? — 'Gregory  !" 

"  Never  mind  him — look  to  yourself.  He's 
all  safe.  He  didn^t  stab  the  man.  Away  with 
you,"  and  they  thrust  me  from  the  door. 

Seized  with  panic,  for  I  feared  I  had  killed 
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Mrs.  Ludlow  also,  1  ran  down  the  long  pas- 
sage, and  out  of  the  place,  and  crossmg  the 
Strand,  fled  up  a  court.  All  was  darkness 
there ;  that  was  well — not  so,  however,  when  I 
discovered  that  there  was  no  outlet  at  the  fur- 
ther end. 

'^  Hist !  Savage,  is  that  you?"  whispered  a 
voice  close  at  my  ear.  ° 

I  started  round  suddenly. 

"  It^s  only  I— Good  God  of  heaven  !  what! 
It's  Merchant.''' 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  disclosed 
liimself ;  such  was  the  tumult  of  my  spirits,  T 
had  run  him  through  the  body  else. 

''  Heavenly  Father  !  what's  the  matter  ? — 
how  you  tremble  !"  He  trembled  as  violently 
while  he  spoke.   "  What  have  you  done  ?" 

^^  Killed  Sinclair." 

"  Good  Heaven  !— they'll  take  us— they'll 
take  us  !  We  shall  all  be  hanged.  Oh  !  how 
came  you  to  do  it  ?" 

I  pushed  him  away.  "  They're  coming !  we 
can't  escape." 

There  was,  indeed,  a  terrific  hubbub  in  the 
street;  men  calling,  rattles  springing,  cries  of 
murder,  windows  thrown  up,  doors  unlocking 
and  unbolting  in  the  very  court. 

I  hastened  down  it,  followed  by  Merchant 
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clinging  to  me,  and  entreating  me  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quarrel. 

We  ran  back  again,  Merchant  with  a  loud 
cry  of  terror.  We  had  been  seen  by  the 
watch,  who,  accompanied  by  several  soldiers, 
pursued  us  and  made  us  their  prisoners. 

They  dragged  us  into  the  street,  where  we 
beheld  another  body  of  the  watch,  with  Gre- 
gory fast  secured  amongst  them — pale,  indeed, 
but  perfectly  calm  and  collected.  His  pre- 
sence and  example  re-assured  me,  but  had  no 
effect  upon  Merchant,  who  whined  most  piti- 
fully, calling  all  the  powers  to  witness  that  he 
had  left  the  coffee-house  long  before  the  quarrel 
began. 

The  evidence  of  the  Lemerys,  and  of  Nuttal, 
which  they  loudly  tendered,  was  not  needed 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

We  were  forthwith  conveyed — preceded  and 
followed,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  mul- 
titude of  execrating  ruffians,  to  the  Gate-house 
in  Westminster,  where  we  were  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  constable  of  the  night, 
who,  having  taken  down  the  charge  against  us, 
consigned  us  to  several  cells  in  a  small  paved 
yard. 

"  God  bless  you,  old  friend,'^  said  Gregory 
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to  me,  pressing  my  hand  earnestly,  before  they 
separated  us — "  a  dreadful  thing ;  but  we  must 
go  through  it,  like  brave  fellows.  You  will,  I 
know.     That  cur — Merchant  1" 

And  here  I  shall  be  very  brief.  On  the 
next  morning,  hand-cuffed,  and  strongly 
guarded,  we  were  taken  before  three  justices, 
who  heard  the  evidence  that  Nuttal,  the 
Lemerys,  and  Mrs.  Edersby  had  to  offer,  in 
which  I  could  not  but  observe  a  slight  discrep- 
ance, which  evinced  that  they  had  not,  as  yet, 
laid  their  heads  together  to  be  in  one  story,  or 
that  they  were  not  yet  so  perfect  in  their  parts 
as  to  be  able  to  make  it  cohere  so  exactly  as 
the  lover  of  strict  and  consentaneous  evidence 
might  approve.  Mrs.  Ludlow  was  not  in  a  fit 
state,  at  present,  to  appear;  but  the  wound  on 
her  head  was  not  dangerous,  and  it  had  been 
dressed ;  and  there  was  every  probabiUty  that 
on  the  morrow  she  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  one  of  the 
justices,  Mrs.  Edersby  stated  that  Sinclair  was 
not  yet  dead,  but  that  the  doctor  held  out  no 
hope  of  his  recovery. 

Having  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  against 
us,  the  justices  remanded  us  till  the  following 
morning,  and  we  were  taken  back  to  the  Gate- 
house ;  and  in  the  evening  were    told  by  the 
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constable,  who  had  charge  of  us,  that  Sinclair 
was  dead. 

On  our  re-examination,  Mrs.  Ludlow  and 
the  doctor  were  present.  If  the  several  state- 
ments of  Nuttal  and  the'  rest,  on  the  previous 
day,  did  not  hang  together  on  parallel  lines, 
still  less  did  the  evidence  eagerly  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Ludlow — Mrs.  Rock,  as  she  was  called — 
agree  with  theirs.  Her  story  was,  however, 
rendered  plausible  by  what  was  elicited  from 
the  doctor  on  his  examination. 

He  said  that,  finding  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  saving  Mr.  Sinclair,  he  had 
considered  it  as  a  duty  on  his  part  to  tell  him 
so,  and  to  remind  him  that,  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  touching  the  quarrel,  it  was  his  duty  to 
say  it  at  once.  The  doctor  repeated,  that  he 
had  warned  Sinclair  that  he  was  a  dying  man, 
and  had  adjured  him,  as  one  who  was  about  to 
meet  his  Maker,  to  state  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  He  had  taken  down 
his  words. 

Sinclair,  it  seems,  related  pretty  exactly  the 
conduct  of  Merchant  which  had  led  to  the 
quarrel ;  but  he  asserted  that  Gregory  and  I 
had  encouraged  him  in  it — that  I  was  the  first 
to  draw,  and  that  while  Gregory  was  engaged 
■with.  Nuttal,  I  had  rushed  upon  him  (Sinclair) 
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unawares^  and  before  his  sword  was  well  out 
of  his  sheath,  had  stabbed  him.  He  added, 
that  no  amount  of  provocation  would  have 
induced  him  to  use  his  sword  in  a  tavern  brawl, 
except  absolutely  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
do  so. 

In  partial  confirmation  of  the  solemn  asse- 
veration of  the  dying  man,  the  doctor  said  that, 
in  his  opinion  and  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
no  man  could  have  received  such  a  wound 
(and  he  described  it)  as  had  caused  the  death 
of  Sinclair,  when  he  stood  in  a  posture  of 
self-defence,  unless  he  had  been  a  left-handed 
man. 

Upon  this  evidence,  we  were  committed  to 
Newgate,  whither  we  were  forthwith  con- 
veyed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IV  WHICH  THE  HERO  OF  THI3  HISTORY,  AND  HIS  TWO  COMPANIONS, 
HOLD  UP  THEIR  HANDS  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY  ;  AND  WHEREIN  IT 
WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  ALL  CRIMINALS  ARE  NOT  PRISONERS  IN 
NEWGATE. 

Hope,  thou  golden -winged  angel!  whether 
laid  by  with  thieves  and  outcasts  among  the 
ashes  of  a  glass-house — stretched  on  a  bulk  by 
a  beggar^s  side — seated  familiarly  on  a  bench, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  branded  ruffian,  or  soli- 
tary and  fettered  in  the  murderer's  cell — still 
never  didst  thou  desert  me  !  Thy  wings  win- 
nowed the  noisome  air — thy  charming  hand 
smote  softness  into  the  stony  pallet — thy 
w^hispering  voice  spoke  comfort  to  a  heart  that, 
sustained  by  thee,  cared  not  if  the  stone  were 
very  stone — hewn  out  of  Prometheus^  rock. 

When  we  were  first  taken  to  the  Gate-house, 
and  consigned  to  our  several  cells,  such  was 
the  disturbance  in  my  mind,  such  the  confusion 
of  the  past  scene  within  it,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  the  entertainment  of  hope,  or  for  the 
admittance  of  fear. 
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The  paved  yard  was  set  round  with  similar 
cells.  Of  these  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  occu- 
pied; some  by  fellows  who  clamorously  com- 
plained against  the  abuse  of  power  that  had 
placed  them  there  ;  others  by  penitent  or  fear- 
begnawn  rogues,  who  as  loudly  lamented  their 
unhappy  condition;  others  by  gentlemen  who 
had  met  justice  face  to  face  so  often,  or  who 
had  so  little  care  about  seeing  her,  that  they 
wore  out  the  time  till  she  held  her  levee,  with 
merry  songs  and  catches. 

Even  amid  this  association  of  discordant 
noises,  I  slept  soundly — a  sleep,  however,  worse 
than  wakeful  thoughts  had  been.  The  shriek- 
ing Ludlow,  alive  and  mad  again — the  wildly- 
laughing  Mrs.  Brett — the  accursed  and  cursing 
Mrs.  Rock — Sinclair,  stony-eyed,  with  a  face 
of  stone — notfalhng,  lapsing — disjointed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  floor — these  sounds  and  sights 
rang  through  my  ears,  grew  upon  my  eyes,  till 
silence  waked  me,  and  the  grey,  sullen,  heavy 
morning  looked  through  the  small  aperture  in 
the  door  of  my  cell,  and  bade  me  arise,  chilled, 
and  with  a  consciousness  that  stayed  my  blood 
in  its  current.  What  a  relief  to  be  dragged  (as 
we  were,  with  great  rudeness  and  unnecessary 
violence)  before  the  three  justices,  who  heard 
the  charge  against  us  with  a  solemn  indiffer- 
ence of  mien  that  greatly  fortified  the  courage 
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of  Merchant,  who  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  hope  as  readily  as  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
fear,  and  who  mistook  the  composure  of  the 
justices,  which  was  the  result  of  a  long-accus- 
tomed intimacy  with  similar  cases,  for  a  belief 
on  their  parts  that  our  particular  case  was  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  tavern  brawl,  which  would 
be  visited  with  a  light  and  transient  punishment. 
Before  we  were  remanded,  Gregory  solicited 
and  obtained  leave  to  send  to  an  attorney, 
a  friend  of  his  father.  On  the  arrival  of  this 
gentleman  at  the  Gate-house,  we  laid  our  case 
fully  before  him,  and  craved  his  professional 
advice  and  assistance.  He  did  not  appear  to 
consider  it  as  a  very  grave  legal  offence ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  bade  us  be  of  good  cheer, 
telling  us  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence, 
(an  opinion  in  which  he  persisted  after  we  were 
committed  to  Newgate,)  that  would  warrant  a 
grand  jury  in  finding  a  true  bill  against  us  for 
murder.  He  reminded  us  of  Major  Oneby^s 
case,  which  had  been  tried  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  and  which  was  of  a  much  more  aggra- 
vated description  than  ours  ;  yet  such  was  the 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  as  to  the  proof  of 
malice,  (although  malice  had  been  demonstrated 
to  a  moral  certainty,)  that  a  special  verdict  was 
agreed  to,  on  an  elaborate  argument  upon 
which,    and   a  laboured    decision   by  all    the 
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judges,  the  major,  after  the  interval  of  a  year, 
was  at  length  convicted. 

Merchant  shuddered  when  he  heard  the 
Major  cited.  ^^  He  was  convicted  at  last,  Mr. 
French,  that's  small  consolation.  I  remember 
he  destroyed  himself  to  escape  hanging,^'  look- 
ing at  us  piteously,  "  he  bled  to  death  after 
cutting  the  main  artery  of  his  arm.  How  much 
better  that  is  than  hanging,  it  were  hard  to 
determine." 

"  I  cited  Oneby's  case,"  said  French,  "  that 
you  might  perceive  how  loth  juries  are  to 
con^vict  in  cases  of  this  description.  The  case 
of  you  three  gentlemen  is  of  a  very  mitigated 
character." 

He  presently  left  us  to  seek  out  the  men 
who  had  witnessed  the  affray,  and  to  rake  up 
such  evidence  against  the  characters  of  Xuttal, 
Mrs.  Edersby  and  the  rest,  as  would  weaken 
the  effect  of  their  testimony  against  us.  He 
promised,  at  the  same  time,  to  break  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  him, 
to  Gregory's  father,  and  to  his  intended  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Myte,  who,  Gregory  assured  him- 
self, would  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  his  legs  in 
motion  to  serve  us  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

We  were  very  tenderly  removed  to  Newgate 
by  the  constables,  who,  before  our  examination, 
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and  up  to  its  conclusion^  had  treated  us  with 
great  rigour,  and  who  demanded  a  gratuity 
from  us,  on  the  plea  of  a  gentle  execution  of 
their  ofl&ce  ;  "  Considering,"  as  they  said,  "  con- 
sidering that  they  did  not  know  but  that  we 
were  common  bloods  and  bullies.  They  knew 
the  difference,  they  hoped,  between  gentlemen 
who  happened  to  kill  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  way, 
and  such  sneaking  cowardly  rogues  as  those ; 
and  they  wished  us  well  through  it  with  all 
their  hearts.  They  loved  gentlemen  of  spirit 
and  fire." 

At  Newgate  a  more  humane  treatment  awaited 
us.  We  were  placed  apart  from  the  common  cri- 
minals, and  confined  in  the  press  yard  with 
others  in  like  circumstances  to  ourselves,  that 
is  to  say,  with  persons  who  had  not  yet  stood 
their  trial.  With  these.  Merchant  soon  made 
himself  familiar;  and  speedily  attained  to  a 
confident  assurance,  that  whatever  fate  might 
await  Gregory  and  myself,  he,  at  all  events, 
would  not  participate  it.  JN'ot  the  least  dis- 
gusting part  of  his  conduct,  was  the  frequent 
reference  he  made  to  the  unhappy  event  that 
had  brought  us  here,  and  the  consolation  he 
drew  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  no 
sword  upon  the  occasion,  and  from  his  cowardly 
withdrawal  of  himself  before  swords  were 
crossed. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mr.  French  visited  us,  and 
let  us  know  that  the  coroner's  jury  had  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  us ;  and 
this,  after  hearing  the  witnesses,  who  had  made 
a  much  worse  case  than  they  had  presented  to 
the  justices.  He  augured  from  thence  that  the 
grand  jury  could  not  find  a  true  bill  against  us 
for  murder.  But  French  was  altogether  mis- 
taken ;  for  they  not  only  did  find  a  true  bill 
against  Gregory  and  me,  but  against  Merchant, 
also,  to  whom  the  attorney,  on  his  credit  as  a 
lawj-er,  had  promised  a  speedy  discharge. 
French,  at  the  same  time,  informed  Gregory 
that  his  father,  petrified  with  horror,  when  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  son  was  first 
made  known  to  him,  had  afterwards  flown  into 
a  tumult  of  rage,  declaring  that  he  might  rot  in 
a  jail  or  perish  at  Tyburn  before  he  would  lift 
a  finger  or  lay  out  a  shilling  on  his  behalf;  and 
that  Mr.  Myte,  when  the  lawyer  acquainted  him 
with  the  business  that  had  brought  him  to  the 
little  man,  had  made  as  though  he  would  run 
out  of  the  room  ;  but  presently  returning  said, 
with  upraised  hands  and  eyes  upon  the  ceiling, 
"  What  an  escape  for  my  girl !  She  might 
have  been  a  hempen  widow.  Oh  Lord  !  oh 
Lord  !  No,  sir,^^  addressing  French,  "  no  man 
can  be  more  grieved  than  I  am  at  the  misfor- 
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tune  that  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Gregory  and 
Mr.  Savage, — but  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  they're 
not  of  my  stock.  What  can  I  do  for  them  ? 
What  says  old  Greg  ?"  French  told  him. 

"  There^s  an  unnatural  old  rogue }''  cried 
Myte,  "  he  thinks  that  fatherly  severity  now, 
I  warrant  him.  Urge  him  to  fly  to  his  son, 
sir ;  but  as  for  me  !  What  a  look  would  it 
have,  were  I  to  move  in  the  business — to  go 
and  see  these  poor  dear  young  fools,  to  say 
a  word,  even,  in  their  favour.  '  There's  Daniel 
Myte  applauds  brawlers  an  d  murderers ;  I 
always  thought  he  loved  fellows  who  could 
tilt  with  the  rapier.  He  has  a  blood-thirsty 
look,  now  I  come  to  think  upon  it.'  That 
would  be  the  cry  of  the  throat-lifters.  No. 
I  thank  you,  good  Mr.  French.  My  service 
to  the  young  fellows — I  wish  'em  well;  but 
I  can't  part  with  my  character,  bad  as  it  is." 

Gregory  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  cold- 
heartedness  of  Myte.  For  the  anger  of  his 
father  he  was  in  some  measure  prepared.  It 
was  an  outbreak,  that  while  it  renounced,  dis- 
closed aff*ection;  but  that  Myte  should  have 
refused  to  visit  us  in  our  affliction — that  he 
should  have  contented  himself  with  a  matter- 
of-course  wish  for  our  welfare,  that  had  already 
been  expressed  as  warmly  and  probably  with 
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as  much  sincerity,  by  the  very  constables  of 
the  Gate-house,  this  deeply  moved  my  poor 
friend,  who  had  a  warm  heart,  uninformed,  as 
yet,  by  adversity,  and  who  did  not  know  of 
what  material  some  hearts  that  are  carried 
about  by  human  beings,  are  made ;  above  all, 
who  had,  with  a  kind  of  inverted  sagacity,  given 
Myte  credit  for  extraordinary  hum.anity,  out  of 
a  conviction  that  no  man  without  a  more  than 
ordinary  portion  of  that  quality,  and  with  the 
acuteness  and  penetration,  that  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  Myte,  could  permit  himself  to  talk 
so  callously  as  he  did  sometimes,  unless  it  were 
simply  his  humour  to  do  so. 

*^  Let  us  say  no  more  of  him,'^  said  he,  and, 
indeed,  he  had  exhausted  the  subject ;  "  but, 
oh  my  God !  Dick,  what  most  troubles  me  is 
the  affliction  I  have  brought  upon  my  dear 
girl,  which  will  be  increased  ten-fold  by  the 
cruel  indifference  of  her  old  scoundrel  of  a 
father.  My  poor  Martha  !"  The  tears  started 
to  his  eyes,  but  he  brushed  them  thence  hastily. 
My  soul  was  of  sterner  stuff,  or  it,  too,  had 
melted.  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
on  that  very  day.  It  spoke  of  hope — it  en- 
joined resignation  till  the  day  of  trial  —  it 
counselled  prayer  meanwhile.  It  told  of  hap- 
pier days   to  come — of  her  assurance   of  my 
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innocence,  and  of  my  consequent  honourable 
acquittal.  It  bade  me  be  cheerful  under  my 
afilictions,  and  to  rely  upon  her  love  which 
would  never,  in  any  case,  suffer  diminution. 
It  was  impossible,  she  said,  that  any  thing 
could  make  her  love  me  less ;  if  aught  could 
make  her  love  me  more,  my  misfortunes  alone 
could  do  so.  She  implored  me  to  be  calm  as 
she  was,  and  to  hope  as  she  did.  Sweet 
creature!  who  was  born,  surely,  to  show  us 
what  human  nature  had  been,  if  Eve  had  been 
untempted,  or  had  withstood  temptation.  And 
yet  the  poor  artifice  of  this  dear  letter  !  Hope — 
hope  so  many  times  repeated — so  fearfully  dwelt 
upon.  Calmness  dictated  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and  in  an  almost  illegible  scrawl — the  paper 
blurred  and  blistered  with  tears. 

It  was  this  that  made  me  calm,  that  en- 
couraged hope:  that  which  troubled  Gregory 
was  my  solace.  He  had  gone  to  his  death,  his 
heart  rent  in  twain  by  the  thought  that  he  left 
one  behind  who  loved  him  better  than  life  ;  I 
had  died  happy  to  know  that  I  was  so  greatly 
beloved. 

We  were  surprised,  on  the  following  day,  by  a 
visit  from  Burridge.  He  accosted  us  very 
gravely. 

"And  so,  gentlemen,''  said  he,  "you  have 
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killed,  between  you,  your  old  school-fellow  and 
friend.  What  may  a  plain  man  think  of  this, 
who  never  carried  a  sword  but  to  use  it  in  self- 
defence  ?  Oh,  Richard  Savage  !  Oh,  Thomas 
Gregory  !" 

"  My  dear  sir — "  began  Gregory.  I  stopped 
him. 

"  Had  Sinclair  done  so,  Mr.  Burridge,"  said 
I,  "he  had  lived,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
continued  to  listen  to  your  exhortations  with 
patience,  which,  I  confess,  I  shall  hardly  do,  if 
you  come  here  to  insult  without  provocation, 
or  to  condemn  without  knowledge.'^ 

'^Do  I  deserve  this?'^  said  he,  turning  to 
Gregory, "  you  know,  I  cannot.  Mr.  Savage,  I 
remember  I  once  asked  you  in  jest  never  to 
proclaim  yourself  my  pupil — I  hope  you  will 
not  give  me  cause  to  make  that  request  in 
earnest.^' 

"  In  our  condition,  dear  sir,^'  said  Gregory, 
"  much  may  be  forgiven.  We  are  wrongfully 
charged  with  a  heinous  crime ;  and  when  our 
best  friends  doubt  us,  may  we  not  stand  ex- 
cused r" 

"  Ah,  well !  say  no  more,"  cried  the  old  man, 
taking  us  by  the  hand,  "  perhaps  I  was  too 
hasty.  The  poor  lad's  dreadful  death  has 
troubled  me,  as  the  death  of  one  of  you  had 
done.     Cannot  we  sit  down  here  ?     I  want  to 
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talk  awhile  with  you.  You  will  now,  young 
men/^  said  he,  when  we  had  retired  to  a  less 
crowded  part  of  the  yard ;  "  have  it  in  your 
power  to  separate  your  real  from  your  nominal 
friends.  Minerva  is  a  haunter  of  prisons; 
wisdom  is  to  be  found  without  much  seeking 
here.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Myte, 
whom  I  have  called  upon  on  your  account,  is 
one  of  your  nominal  friends.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Langley,  however,  is  concerned  for  you, 
and  will  come  to  see  you.  I  have  a  letter  for 
you,  Gregory,  from  a  real  friend.  Put  it  up. 
It  may  be  read  at  any  time.  You  may  know 
what  it  contains,  without  looking  into  it.'^ 

Poor  Gregory  looked  upon  the  superscription, 
and  turned  very  pale.  He  pressed  the  letter  to 
his  hps,  and  presently  committed  it  to  his 
bosom. 

"  I  thought  she,  at  least,  would  not  desert 
me,"  he  murmured. 

"  You  thought  rightly,"  said  Burridge;  "you 
may  be  pretty  certain,  lads,  that  women  won^t 
desert  you  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Men  have 
not  yet  taught  ^em  that  base  trick  of  theirs. 
But,  come,  you  must  give  me,  each,  a  list  of 
vour  friends.  We  shall  need  all  their  best 
words  in  your  favour,  for  your  attorney  tells 
me  the  rogues  will  swear  hard  against  you.^^    ^ 

He   now  inquired   whether  it   was   chance 
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alone  that  had  carried  us  to  Robinson's  coffee- 
house, "  For  Lemery,  one  of  the  fellows, 
tells  me/'  said  he,  '^  that  Mr.  Merchant  knew 
Sinclair  had  returned  from  Scotland,  and  might 
have  been  pretty  certain  of  lighting  upon  him 
at  that  place.  Lemery  says,  he  himself  in- 
formed Merchant  that  it  w^as  Sinclair's  usual 
haunt  after  midnight.^^ 

Upon  hearing  this,  I  beckoned  Merchant 
towards  us.  He  acknowledged  that  he  knew 
Sinclair  was  in  tow^n ;  and  confessed  he  was 
aware  Robin son^s  was  his  common  resort.  He 
said  it  was  possible  he  might  have  taken  us 
there  with  a  view  of  setting  us  together  by  the 
ears  ;  "  For  what  will  not  drunken  men  do  ?'^ 
said  he ;  but  he  did  not  recollect  whether  he 
had  such  a  design  ;  "  For  w^hat  do  drunken  men 
remember  ?"  Burridge  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'*  Lemery  says  he  means  to  swear  to  the 
truth  ;  for  he  has,  it  seems,  a  great  respect  for 
you,  Dick.  I  hope  he  may  show  some  respect 
to  the  truth ;  but  he  tells  me  there  is  one  Mrs. 
Rock  who  is  inveterately  malignant  against 
you.^' 

"  I  believe  she  is,  although  I  never  gave  her 
cause  to  be  so,''  said  I.  "  Mrs.  Ludlow,  sir." 
Burridge  was  lost  in  astonishment.  His  sur- 
prise was,  if  not  increased,  prolonged,  when  I 
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related  all  that  had  passed  between  Sinclair  and 
me  on  a  former  occasion  at  Robinson's — a  re- 
cital with  which  I  had  hitherto  forborne  to 
trouble  him.  ''It  seems/'  he  said,  when  I  had 
concluded,  "as  though  that  mother  of  yours 
were  ordained  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  an 
agent  in  all  your  misfortunes.  Surely  now,  if 
ever,  she  will  relent.  I  will  wait  upon  her  once 
more.  I  had  an  affection  for  Brett,  and  she,  I 
am  told,  loved  him.  Who  knows  but  this 
terrible  adventure  may  have  softened  her  heart 
towards  you,  or  that  the  preservation  of  her 
ward,  (Oh  Sinclair!  Sinclair  !)  may  have  already 
done  so.  I  cannot  believe  what  you  seem  to 
hint,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  horrible  design." 

''  My  mother  and  I  are  the  antipodes  of  each 
other,"  said  I  bitterly.  ''  When  the  light  shall 
shine  into  her  bosom  all  will  be  darkness  here," 
pointing  to  my  own.  "  No,  sir,  she  will  not 
relent." 

Burridge,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  went  away  on  his  errand  of  benevolence, 
promising  to  see  us  again  before  the  day  of 
trial. 

Whatever  hopes  we  might  have  entertained 
of  the  issue  of  our  trial,  were  well  nigh  swept 
away  by  the  intimation  made  to  us  the  day 
before,  that  Justice  Page  was  to  preside  at  it. 
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This  base  animal,  like  Jeffries,  (for  he  was  a 
whelp  of  the  same  kennel),  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  infamy,  nor  can  any  goads  of  mine 
stimulate  that  hell-hound  to  a  louder  yelp  over 
his  grave  than  pursued  him  while  living.  He 
is  dead ;  but  not  with  him  died,  or  shall  die 
his  shame.  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum^ — me- 
thinks  I  hear  the  squeamish  canters  squeak  the 
wretched  maxim — knaves  who  indulge  the  hope 
that,  when  the  mattock  and  spade  have  dug 
their  holes — when  their  base  skulls  lie,  drawn 
of  their  iniquity,  in  the  grave — the  deeds  they 
shall  have  done,  that  set  their  pebble  eyes  a- 
sparkle,  whilst  the  widows'  and  the  orphans' 
eyes  dropt  tears  and  their  hearts  blood — that 
made  forlorn  and  bankrupt  age  to  wring  its 
wretched  hands,  whilst  their  well-pleased  paws 
chafed  warmth  each  into  the  other — their  in- 
human deeds  shall  be  forgotten.  O  hope  in- 
dulged in  vain  !  if,  indeed,  any  knave  can  be 
fool  enough  to  hope  such  an  exemption.  Hu- 
man justice,  Christian  charity,  cannot  grant  it 
— or  if  they  could,  and  did,  the  world's  malice 
would  not  sanction  it. 

Page,  like  his  betters,  left  his  character  be- 
hind him,  which  was  this.  He  was  a  gross, 
facetious  dog,  but  only  towards  misfortune  and 
misery.     The  calamitous  were  sure  of  his  scorn- 
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ful  jeer,  his  evil  eye,  his  malignant  heart.  He 
wielded  the  law,  not  as  a  sword  to  punish  the 
wicked,  but  as  a  dagger  to  stab  the  innocent. 
I  wdll  not  say  that  he  ever  relaxed  the  law  to 
fav^our  the  guilty,  unless  he  were  bribed  to  do 
it — but  I  do  not  think  that  even  a  bribe  would 
have  withheld  him  from  straining  it  to  convict 
an  innocent  man.  He  had  his  pleasures,  for- 
sooth, and  studied  them ;  and  innocence  on  the 
gibbet  was  a  luxury  not  to  be  resisted.  Let 
no  man  say,  because  he  knew  not  Page,  that 
this  character  is  overdrawn.  Let  him  ask  Mr. 
Pope  (Page  himself,  impudent  as  vile,  once 
asked  him),  whether  that  couplet  of  his  did  not 
refer  to  him.  He  was  a  brutal,  ignorant,  unjust, 
corrupt  judge.  That  line  of  the  profligate,  but 
clever  and  ill-fated  Duke  of  Wharton — whom, 
by  the  bye,  I  once  met  at  Richardson  the 
printer's  house — 

*  When  Page  one  uncorrupted  finger  shows,' 

imphed  an  impossibility.  He  could  not  do  it. 
His  fingers  puddled  in  bribes.  But,  I  suppose, 
I  must  do  him  justice.  I  have  said  he  loved 
his  pleasures ;  and  I  love  my  own  too  well  not 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  frailty  of  others, 
on  that  score.  I  believe,  in  my  case,  he  had  at 
once  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  bribe,  which 
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was  a  great  pleasure,  and  of  gratifying  his 
hatred  against  an  innocent  man,  which  was  a 
greater. 

The  morning  of  our  trial  arrived.  We  were 
led  into  the  court,  guarded  by  constables. 
Gregory  had  maintained  from  the  first  a  decent 
manliness,  which  did  not  now  desert  him.  I 
was  firm  and  composed ;  but  Merchant  was  by 
no  means  present  to  himself.  A  more  abject 
spectacle  of  cowardly  weakness  never  held  up 
his  head,  or  attempted  to  do  it,  at  the  bar. 
His  appearance  excited  pity  amongst  the 
women,  of  whom  there  were  many,  and  from 
the  men  provoked  contempt.  The  court  was 
crowded. 

The  indictment  was  laid  against  Thomas  Gre- 
gory, Richard  Savage,  and  William  Merchant ; 
and  in  that  order  we  were  placed  at  the  bar. 

Whilst  Merchant's  arraignment  was  proceed- 
ing, I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  countenance 
of  Sir  Arthur  Page.  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
in  his  devilish  face — but  this  might  have  been 
merely  prejudice — that  he  had  already  resolved 
my  destruction.  There  was,  at  least,  a  pleased 
expression  in  it,  that  disclosed  the  delight  he 
took  in  the  trial  of  cases  that  contained  blood 
in  them.  I  never  saw  such  a  horrible,  leering, 
vital  villain.     Had  his  father   made  him  any- 
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thing  but  a  lawyer,  he  had  been   hanged  to  a 
certainty. 

The  counsellor  for  the  prosecution,  who  stated 
his  case  as  fairly  as  a  lawyer  could — for  I  defy 
a  lawyer  to  state  any  case,  whether  legal  or 
otherwise,  quite  fairly  —  having  closed  his 
speech,  Nuttal  was  called,  as  the  first  witness. 
Mr.  Nuttal  tendered  his  evidence  with  an  air 
of  candour  that  recommended  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  court.  He  detailed  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  by  Merchant,  which,  he 
said,  I  drew  on  the  instant  to  justify;  that 
Gregory,  then,  with  an  oath,  drawing,  com- 
manded Sinclair  and  himself  to  give  up  their 
swords,  which  they  had  not  unsheathed ;  but 
that  when  he  was  about  to  do  so,  and,  as  he 
supposed,  Sinclair,  Gregory  flew  upon  and 
would  have  killed  him,  but  that  he  seized  him 
by  the  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  snapped  his 
sword  in  two  with  the  other ;  and  that  while  the 
struggle  was  going  on  between  them,  he  saw 
me  stab  Sinclair,  who  held  his  point  towards 
the  ground. 

Lemery  and  his  brother  were  in  one 
story,  which  differed  slightly  from  Nuttal's 
evidence.  They  acknowledged  that  Gregory 
did  not  demand  the  swords  till  Nuttal's  was 
drawn,  and   that  I  did  not   draw  until    after 
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Sinclair  had  put  himself  in  attitude.  They 
said  further,  that  they  did  not  see  the  wound 
given. 

Mrs.  Seth  Lemery^  her  husband  and  bro- 
ther-in-law having  seen  too  little^  saw  too 
much.  She  deposed  that  Gregory  struck 
Sinclair's  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  that  I 
stabbed  him  when  he  was  disarmed. 

I  was  astonished  at  hearing  the  hideous  Mrs. 
Edersby  speak  the  truth.  She  had  not  witnessed 
the  brawl,  she  said,  and  therefore  did  not  know 
by  whom  the  wound  had  been  given.  She  had 
supposed  it  must  be  Merchant,  from  his  con- 
duct towards  her  before  the  prisoners  entered 
the  coiFee-room,  and  from  his  rushing  past  her 
in  the  passage  immediately  after  she  heard  the 
clashing  of  swords.  She  had  been  since  in- 
formed, however,  that  Mr.  Merchant  wore  no 
sword  on  the  occasion. 

When  Mrs.  Rock  was  put  into  the  witness- 
box,  the  thronged  audience,  who  had  listened 
to  the  evidence  with  breathless  attention,  re- 
arranged themselves  in  their  seats,  such^  I 
mean  of  them  as  had  obtained  a  sitting,  whilst 
the  crowd  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  on  either 
side,  pressed  still  more  anxiously  forward. 
Even  Page  seemed  to  interest  himself  in  the 
appearance  of  this  woman. 
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Her  face  was  pale  to  ghastliness,  her  lips 
livid,  her  teeth  dull  and  chalky,  her  eyes  dim, 
and  deep-set  in  their  sockets ;  but  there  was  a 
clamorous  loudness  in  her  voice,  and  an  energy 
in  her  gestures  when  she  answered  the  ques- 
tions that  were  addressed  to  her,  which  ac- 
corded so  strangely  with  her  emaciated  face  and 
person,  as  to  render  her  a  spectacle  to  shudder 
at. 

She  had  once  said  she  would  like  to  see  me 
hanged  by  the  neck.  I  know  not  whether,  on 
my  trial,  she  remembered  the  expression  of 
the  wish ;  it  was  too  evident  that  the  desire 
was  as  strong  as  ever.  But  poor,  stupid  wo- 
man !  her  hate  outleapt  her  discretion ;  or  per- 
haps, she  had  done  better  if  she  had  had  her 
malice  only  to  gratify.  Her  perjuries  were  too 
gross  even  for  Page,  who  was  lenient  towards 
false  swearers.  She  stood  convicted,  not  only 
out  of  her  own  mouth,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of 
her  friends  who  had  preceded  her.  Upon  my 
soul,  I  almost  felt  pity  for  the  filthy  wretch  ! 
Her  evidence,  which  referred  solely  to  me  (she 
had  not  seen  the  scuffle  between  Gregory  and 
Nuttal)  was  given,  at  first,  with  a  loud  confi- 
dence— "  That  was  the  man  that  stabbed  him, 
before  he  had  drawn  his  sword," — with  a  bold 
finger  shot  towards   me,  and    a  shake  of  the 
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head,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  and  he  knows  I 
speak  the  truth/' — and  a  look  towards  me  at 
the  same  time  that  said — "You  know  I  lie, 
but  ril  hang  you,  if  I  can;'^ — at  first  it  was  all 
this;  but,  as  she  proceeded,  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  mesh  of  contradictory  statements, — 
more  hopeless  of  extrication  every  moment,  the 
wretch  absolutely  was  embarrassed — ashamed 
— confused  ; — the  colour  vanished  from  her 
face,  leaving  a  heavy  dew  upon  her  fore- 
head ;  —  she  clutched  the  rail  or  she  had 
fallen  senseless  to  the  earth,  and  as  she  did  so, 
cast  a  glance  upon  me — even  upon  me! —  of  the 
most  abject  abasement,  of  the  most  deplorable 
prostration.  I  wish  never  to  see  so  sickening 
a  sight  again.  I  averted  my  eyes  from  her, 
as  amid  the  muttered  execrations,  scoffs  and 
jeers  of  the  audience  she  left,  or  was  carried 
out  of  the  court.  I  believe  she  was  helped 
out.  The  next  and  last  witness  against  us  was 
the  doctor  w^ho  attended  Sinclair  in  his  last 
moments.  I  forgot  his  name,  nor  is  it  of  im- 
portance. 

He  recapitulated  his  evidence,  given  before 
the  justices;  stating  that,  from  the  nature  of. 
the  wound,  and  from  the   direction  the  sword 
had  taken,  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  man, 
standing  upon  his  defence,  could  have  received 
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such  an  injury,  unless  he  had  fenced  with  the 
left  hand. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  being  closed,  a 
moment's  pause  ensued.  Gregory  nudged  me 
with  his  elbow. 

"  Savage/'  said  he,  not  looking  at  me,  and 
in  a  low  voice  between  his  set  teeth — "  there 
is  a  woman  in  a  hood — a  lady,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  court,  has  been  gazing  at  us — at 
you  more  particularly,  ever  since  we  stood 
here.  Her  eyes  make  me  quite  sick.  Avert 
your  head  from  her.  My  God  !  such  an  ex- 
pression !" 

"Mrs.  Brett,  no  doubt,"  said  I.  "I  thought 
we  should  have  her  company  here.'' 

**  Gracious  Heaven,"  and  he  turned  very 
pale,  "support  yourself,  my  dear  fellow," 
grasping  my  hand  ;  "  go  through  it  like  a  hero. 
T  pity  you." 

I  needed  not  Gregory's  pity.  Whatever 
concern  I  might  hitherto  have  felt,  and  did  at 
that  instant  feel  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Sin- 
clair, the  knowledge  that  his  friend  and  confe- 
derpvte  was  by,  watching,  perhaps  heartening, 
animating  the  base  gang  in  their  efforts  to 
destroy  me,  at  once  dissipated  it.  She  sup- 
plied another  motive  to  me,  to  carr}^  myself 
with  spirit  and  dignity.     The  unfortunate  may 
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sometimes  break  down  under  the  sense  of  their 
misfortunes ;  but  the  persecuted  are  mostly- 
strengthened  by  the  oppressor,  and  do  not 
fall,  but  are  stricken  down. 

Gregory  was  now  called  upon  for  his  de- 
fence. He  was  very  brief,  giving  a  plain 
statement  of  as  much  as  had  occurred  in  the 
coffee-room,  as  his  active  share  in  the  quar- 
rel had  enabled  him  to  observe.  He  sub- 
mitted that  testimony  so  various,  and  in  some 
points  so  contradictory  as  had  been  brought 
against  us  was  not  entitled  to  credit ;  and  that 
the  characters  of  the  men  and  women  who 
had  offered  it  were  so  infamous,  that  even  had 
they  preserved  a  consistence  and  integrity  of 
evidence,  it  would  not,  or  ought  not  to  weigh 
heavily  against  us. 

My  speech  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
Gregory  was  one  of  those  men,  who  have  an 
assured  notion  of  the  mightiness  of  truth ;  who 
hold  that  a  plain  tale  stands  in  need  of  no  la- 
boured arguments  to  recommend  it  to  the 
apprehensions,  or  to  force  its  several  points 
into  the  bosoms  of  unprejudiced  men.  But, 
not  to  urge  that  men,  immediately  they  have 
heard  one  side  of  a  story,  can  no  longer  be 
said    to   be   unprejudiced,    I   knew   full   well 
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that  there  is  a  natural  repugnance  in  the  mind 
of  man  to  the  reception  of  truth  ;  that,  where- 
as falsehood  is  taken  greedily,  as  a  child  will 
swallow  all  manner  of  trash,  truth  is  rejected, 
as  a  child  sputters  and  wawls  when  physic  is 
forced  upon  it.  An  affirmation  suffices  for  the 
most  part  to  a  lie ;  a  truth  must  have  demon- 
stration. ' 

Accordingly  having  made  my  statements,  I 
examined  and  sifted  the  evidence  that  had 
been  tendered  against  us.  I  laboured,  and  I 
believe  successfully,  to  shew  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doctor's  surmise,  it  was 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 
I  explained  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Sinclair 
received  his  wound  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body  ;  by  describing  how  Gregory's  arm, 
sweeping  in  the  direction  of  Nuttal,  had  caught 
Sinclair's  sword-arm,  and  had  swung  him  half 
round.  But,  I  proceeded  to  contend  that,  even 
if  the  jury  were  to  believe  that  portion  of  Nut- 
tal's  evidence  (which,  however,  like  the  rest, 
was  false),  that  asserted  that  I  had  stabbed 
Sinclair  when  his  sword  was  held  towards  the 
ground,  I  was  not  in  reason  or  justice  bound 
to  wait  till  a  lunge  was  made  at  me,  which 
might  incapacitate  me  from  returning  it,  and 
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which  had  I  so  waited,  and  had  it  taken  such  an 
effect,  would  have  caused  Mr.  Sinclair  to  stand 
where  I  then  stood. 

My  speech  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and 
was  listened  to  by  the  jury  with  great  atten- 
tion. Page,  who  had  interrupted  Gregory  two 
or  three  times  during  his  short  speech,  did  not 
venture  upon  the  same  indecency  with  me. 
His  eyes  glistened,  however,  whilst  I  was 
pleading  my  right  to  have  stabbed  Sinclair, 
even  though  his  sword  had  not  been  raised ; 
and  I  was  told  afterwards  by  a  gentleman  of 
eminence  as  a  lawyer,  that  I  acted  very  impru- 
dently in  arguing  that  supposition.  He  said 
that  the  jury  must  inevitably  have  concluded 
from  it,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  had  said 
previously,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  in 
my  favour,  that  Sinclair  had  come  by  his 
death  in  that  manner. 

Merchant,  by  a  motion  of  the  head,  inti- 
mated that  he  declined  saying  any  thing  ;  in- 
deed, he  subsequently  informed  me  that  his 
tongue  was  as  dry,  during  the  trial,  as  an  old 
shoe,  and  that  he  believed,  had  he  attempted 
to  utter  a  word,  he  should  have  been  choked. 

The  three  men,  who  had  run  into  the  coffee- 
room  during  the  affray  were  then  called.  Their 
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evidence  varied  but  slightly.  There  was  just 
so  much  discrepance  in  it,  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  and  as  was  unavoidable,  considering 
the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  whole  proceeding ; 
and  it  supported  our  defence  in  all  its  main 
particulars. 

It  was  next  shown,  on  our  behalf,  that 
Nuttal  was  a  fellow  that  hung  loose  upon 
society,  that  he  was  a  man  accustomed  to 
violence  and  brawls,  and  that  he  had  been 
heard  to  threaten  that  he  would  "  do  for  us,'' 
if  we  escaped  "  this  bout,''  and  he  could 
catch  us  alone.  The  Lemerys  and  the  wife  of 
Seth  were  proved  to  be  disreputable  crea- 
tures—  the  woman  only  less  infamous  than 
Mrs.  Rock,  and  about  on  a  par  with  Mrs. 
Edersby,  by  whom,  it  appeared,  both  were 
supported,  although  on  a  different  footing, 
which  I  need  not  describe  or  explain.  The 
house  itself  was  well  known. 

Lastly,  witnesses  were  called  to  our  cha- 
racters. The  gentlemen  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Gregory  were,  all  of  them,  of  the 
highest  respectability;  many  of  those  who 
testified  to  mine  were  of  no  common  distinc- 
tion. Let  me  remember  amongst  them,  my 
friends   Mr.    Wilks   and    Mr.    Aaron    Hill — 
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Thomson  and  Mallet — Lord  Tyrconnel  and 
Major  General  Churchill,  the  friend  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield.  Langley  and  Burridge,  our  common 
friends,  spoke  in  behalf  of  us  both  jointly. 
Myte  hung  about  the  court,  and  was  seen  both 
by  Gregory  and  me ;  but,  by  no  inducement 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  witness 
box.  At  length,  tearing  himself  from  Langley's 
detaining  grasp,  and  drawing  in  a  long  breath, 
he  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  court. 

When  Page  was  about  to  sum  up,  a  woman 
in  the  dress  of  a  widow  made  her  way  to  the 
witness  box,  and  having  been  helped  into  it, 
after  bestowing  a  low  obeisance  upon  the 
judge,  turned  towards  us,  and  smiling,  though 
the  tears  rolled  plentifully  down  her  face, 
nodded  encouragingly  at  Gregory  and  me.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  recognized  her,  but 
when  at  last  I  did,  the  spirit  that  had  upheld 
me  all  along  had  well  nigh  deserted  me.  Had 
I  not  checked,  on  a  sudden,  a  rebellious  rising 
in  my  throat,  my  eyes  had  overflowed. 

"  Please  your  honourable  worship,^'  said 
poor  simple  Mrs.  Martin,  with  a  low  curtsy; 
"  I  know  the  two  young  gentlemen  yonder. 
The  youngest  of  'em — he  was  but  a  boy  then — 
came  to  lodge  with  my  good  master  and  me  (I 
wish  he  was  alive  and  here — he  could  have  told 
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you  better  than  I  can),  well,  your  \Yorshipful 
Lordship,"  curtsying  again,  ^'  he  was  treated 
very  barbarously  by  his  lady-mother,  one 
Madam  Brett." 

"  What  does  the  woman  mean?"  cried  Page; 
"  to  what  does  this  lead  ?  What  do  you  know 
of  the  prisoner  ?  What  have  you  to  say  in  his 
favour  ?'' 

''  I  was  coming  to  that,  please  your  worship,'^ 
cried  Mrs.  Martin.  **  She  wanted  to  put  him 
on  board  ship — to  make  away  with  him,  like. 
Well,  my  master — '' 

'*  Stand  down,  woman,''  exclaimed  Page, 
roughly ;  "  we  are  not  to  be  amused  with 
these  old  wife's  tales.     Bid  her  stand  down." 

A  constable  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
*'  You  must  stand  down,  missus." 

She  did  not  resist,  but  curtsying  as  before, 
went  out  of  the  box. 

"  I  wouldn't  speak  falsely  for  the  world,  and 
all  its  worth,"  said  she,  appealing  to  the  people 
a1)0ut  her ;  '*  but,  gentlemen,  I  wanted  to  say 
this  ;  I  know  the  dear  young  creature  there — 
whose  hfe's  in  the  hands  of  God  Almighty, 
not  in  no  one's  here — wouldn't  kill  a  II3-, 
much  more  a  Christian,  unless  he  had  call  to 
do  it." 

She  now  wiped  her  wet  cheeks,  endeavouring 
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to  get  as  near  to  us  as  she  could,  nodding 
at  us,  as  though  bidding  us  keep  up  our 
spirits. 

The  commotion  caused  by  tliis  httle  inci- 
dent having  subsided,  Page  proceeded  to  sum 
up  the  evidence  against  us ;  which  he  did  with 
extraordinary  unfairness  and  partiahty.  He 
remarked,  that  whatever  diflference  there  might 
have  been,  and  was,  in  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  it  by  no  means  amounted  to  incon- 
sistency, and  that  it  was  easily  explained  by 
the  suddenness  and  confusion  with  which  the 
whole  business  had  been  carried  on.  He  ob- 
served, further,  that  the  diflference  itself  was 
suti^icient  to  satisfy  the  jury  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  testimony  offered  by  those  who 
had  appeared  against  us.  ^'If,"  said  he,  "their 
e\ndence  had  been  one,  it  might  reasonably  be 
suspected  that  it  was  false  ;  since  it  is  impos- 
sible they  could  each  have  seen  all ;  or  granting 
that  possibility,  that  they  could  have  been  suf- 
ficiently collected  to  have  remembered  it  with 
such  exactness  as  would  justify  you  in  giving 
implicit  credit  to  it.  They  all  agree,  nor  do 
the  prisoners  themselves  deny  it,  that  Mer- 
chant gave  the  first  provocation.  With  regard 
to  the  witnesses  they  have  called,  their  evidence 
can  weigh  but  lightly  with  you,   as   they  were 
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not  present  till  the  murder,  as  I  may  say,  was 
on  its  course.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'' 
raising  his  voice,  and  casting  a  hideous  leer 
first  towards  us,  and  then  at  the  twelve  fellows 
in  the  box,  who  having  enjoyed  his  peculiar 
humour  before,  or  having  heard  of  his  talent 
that  way,  relaxed  their  muscles  and  sat  pre- 
pared to  furnish  a  requiting  grin ;  "  but,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  this,  I  doubt  not,  all  this 
is  a  very  light  matter  to  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  more  especially  to  Mr.  Savage,  who,  as  you 
no  doubt  have  perceived,  has  carried  himself 
to-day,  as  though  killing  a  gentleman  were  a 
very  praiseworthy  occupation  of  a  gentleman's 
time.  Must  we  not  teach  Mr.  Savage  a  differ- 
ent lesson  ?  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  consider, 
I  pray  you,  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great 
man — oh  !  a  great  man,  indeed — a  much  greater 
man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ; 
remember  that  he  wears  laced  clothes,  much 
finer  clothes  than  you  or  I — that  he  carries  a 
sword,  a  very  fine  sword,  which  he  knows 
how  to  use  much  better  than  you  or  I,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury;  that  he  has  plenty  of 
money  in  his  pocket — much  more  money  than 
you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but — "  here 
he  paused,  and  laying  forth  his  hands,  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  full  stretch  and  shrugged  his 
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shoulders  appealingly,  '^  but,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  is  it  not  after  all,  a  hard  case,  a  very  hard 
case,  that  Mr.  Savage  should  therefore  kill  you 
or  nie,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?'^ 

I  cannot  describe  the  rage,  horror  and  dis- 
gust with  which  I  listened  to  the  infamous 
harangue. 

^^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,^^  I  called  out, 
"  this  judge,  whom  you  have  just  heard,  ap- 
pears to  love  his  joke  better  than  justice. 
This  is  not  Smithfield,  this  is  a  court  of  law ; 
rijor  ought  we  to  suffer,  because  fortune  has  mis- 
placed him.  Mr.  Page,  when  he  seeks  by 
these  means  to  obtain  a  conviction  against  me 
for  murder,  is  endeavouring  to  commit  one. 
Gentlemen,  you  ought  not  to  listen — '^ 

'^  Silence,  fellow,'^  interrupted  Page,  all  the 
irresponsible  and  licentious  devil  flaming  forth 
out  of  his  face.  "  Silence  ?^  he  roared,  "  take 
the  fellow  from  the  court — what !  does  he 
resist  ? — drag  him  away  by  force.  What ! 
what !  what ! — do  you  mark  him,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury?" 

Three  fellows  laid  hands  upon  me,  and 
paled  me  out  of  the  court,  amid  the  murmurs 
of  the  spectators. 

"  You'll  swing  for  this,  master,  I'm  sorry  to 
tell  you,^'    said  one   of  the   fellows.      "  Lord 
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bless  you  !  why  did  you  break  out  so  ?  It's 
only  his  way;  he  always  plays  with  his  fish 
before  he  kills  *em/' 

I  was  informed  that  during  my  absence^ 
Page  thought  fit  to  restrain  his  merriment, 
and  to  put  on,  with  whatever  difficulty,  an  air 
of  decent  gravity.  He  explained  that  cha- 
racters, however  good,  were  of  no  avail  to  the 
prisoner,  when  the  evidence,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, was  conclusive,  although  it  might  stand 
him  in  good  stead  when  the  evidence  was  doubt- 
ful. He  called  upon  the  jury,  therefore,  for 
their  verdict. 

While  the  jury  wxre  deliberating,  I  was  re- 
admitted, that  I  might  hear  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced. They  were  closeted  more  than  an 
hour>  and  on  their  return,  found  Gregory  and 
me  guilty  of  murder,  and  Merchant  of  man- 
slaughter. The  instant  it  was  pronounced,  a 
female  figure  rising  from  her  seat,  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  went  into  strong  convul- 
sions.—  My  Elizabeth  ! — a  crowd  gathered 
about  her  to  tender,  as  I  suppose,  assistance. 
There  was  but  an  instant,  the  gaolers  had  us 
by  the  arms,  and  were  about  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  court.  In  the  centre  of  it,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  pressing  to  leave — for  the 
court  had   risen — I  beheld  Mrs.  Brett.     Her 
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eyes  encountered  mine — such  eyes  !  I  wonder 
not  they  sickened  Gregory  to  look  upon  them. 
A  smile,  too,  upon  her  lip,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  called  irresistible,  but  of  which  I 
knew  the  deadly  import,  she  knowing  that  I 
knew  it. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


fN  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE,  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  IS  TRANSFORMED  IN 
A  MOMKNT  INTO  A  VERY  COMMOV  MAN.  WITH  SOME  WORTHIER  SPE- 
CIMENS OF  HUMAN  NATURE  THAN  WERE  TO  BE  FOUND  (SAVB  ONE) 
IN   THE    FOREGOING   CHAPTER. 


There  was  an  interval  of  four  days  between 
the  trial  and  the  passing  of  the  sentence. 
These,  if  not  the  most  miserable,  were,  as- 
suredly, the  most  anxious  of  my  life.  On  the 
conclusion  of  our  trial,  Gregory  and  myself 
were  conducted  back  to  prison,  where  we  were 
closely  confined,  being  consigned  to  separate 
cells,  and  loaded  with  irons. 

If  the  partiality  and  injustice  of  Page  had 
been  instrumental  to  my  conviction,  there  was 
this  to  thank  him  for,  he  had  displayed  both 
so  openly,  that  whilst  his  villany  provoked  my 
indignation,  and,  therefore,  sustained  my  spirits, 
it  raised  a  not  unreasonable  impression  that 
no  sentence  of  death,  passed  upon  us  by  him, 
could  be  carried  into  execution. 

That  sentence,  however,  was  pronounced 
upon  us  by  Page,  when  we  were  brought 
before  him,  after  I  had  addressed  the  court  in 
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a  short  speech^  in  which,  if  I  pleaded  for  an 
extension  of  mercy  (there  were  other  judges  on 
the  bench — to  Page  1  had  disdained  to  appeal), 
I  did  it  in  no  unmanly  or  unbecoming  way, 
and  I  take  heaven  to  witness,  more  on  my 
friend  Gregory's  account,  than  on  my  own. 

It  was  of  no  avail.  We  were  returned  to 
our  cells  with  an  intimation  that  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  an  ignominious  death,  which 
we  were  to  undergo  within  a  fortnight.  I  must 
mention  here,  that  Merchant  was  burnt  in  the 
hand,  and  discharged. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  happiness  of  my  nature,  and 
not  one  of  my  virtues,  that  I  can  bear  afflictions 
— and  I  have  had  many  to  bear — not  only  with 
fortitude,  but  with  serenity.  It  is  true,  my  life, 
hitherto,  had  known  its  share  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment;  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
was  dear  to  me.  In  youth,  in  proportion  to 
the  present  misery,  is  the  expectation  of  future 
joy.  Age  were  not  so  wise,  shaking  its  head 
at  the  vanity  of  hope,  only  that  it  knows  it 
cannot  hold  out  till  the  fair  day  comes  round  ; 
or  if  it  can,  that  it  will  have  no  longer  pulse  or 
passion  to  enjoy  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  endeavoured  to  shake 
the  old  world  from  off  me,  and  to  mould  my 
mind  to  a  frame  of  becoming  resignation  to. my 
fate.     I  confess,   my  chief  desire,  in  the  first 
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instance,  was  to  show  the  world  that  I  could 
meet  death  face  to  face,  with  a  gallant  spirit. 
I  acknowledge,  with  shame,  that  the  next 
world  was  not  very  much  in  my  thoughts,  till 
it  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  kindest  letter  ever 
written  by  one  friend  to  another,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Young,  who  had  then  recently 
entered  into  orders,  and  from  whom  I  had  ex- 
perienced many  acts  of  kindness,  the  last  of 
which  had  been  the  introduction  of  me  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  a  lady  whose 
goodness  I  shall  never  cease  to  reverence,  whose 
generous  nature  shall  have  my  admiration  to 
the  last,  and  this,  in  spite  of  a  man  whom  I 
love  and  venerate  as  much  as  I  can  well  do 
any  man  breathing,  but  whom,  1  take  leave  to 
say  so,  I  love  the  less,  and  do  not  so  entirely 
venerate,  because  of  his  extraordinary,  extrava- 
gant and  pitiable  attacks  upon  that  lady. 

Steele,  if  I  remember,  says  in  the  Spectator, 
that  consolation  too  early  administered,  is  the 
renewal  of  grief.  It  is  true  of  consolation  that 
hastens,  treading  on  the  heel  of  an  affliction 
just  past;  but  sympathy  cannot  come  too 
soon  when  it  is  to  strengthen  us  against  a 
calamity  that  is  about  to  befal  us,  and  that  we 
cannot  escape.  The  letter  of  Young  withdrew 
my  thoughts — transferred  my  hopes  from  this 
world  to  the   other — made  me  feel,  what  no 
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exhortation  except  to  one,  in  like  circumstances, 
can  ever  make  any  man  feel — for  the  truth  is  so 
trite  as  to  be  useless — the  uncertainty  of  happi- 
ness in  this  life — its  instability  if  it  be  attained 
— its  worthlessness  when  it  is  secured. 

This  letter,  and  the  Bible,  to  which  it  bore 
frequent  reference,  wrought  a  change  within 
me;  and  beyond  one  pang  of  anguish  constantly 
recurring  when  I  thought  of  my  EUzabeth,  and 
which  I  had  not  been  human  (below,  not  above 
humanity),  had  I  striven  to  assuage  or  to  sup- 
press, I  felt  that  now,  indeed,  I  could  die 
like  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

In  this  happy  disposition  of  mind,  in  this 
elevated  condition  of  soul,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  ray  mother,  in  which  I  freely 
forgave  her  all  she  had  meditated  or  practised 
against  me.  I  implored  her  to  send  me  her 
blessing,  that  I  might  be  assured  we  parted 
friends.  I  could  not,  however,  forbear  re- 
minding her — not  maliciously,  I  protest — that 
even  as  her  enmity^  if  she  determined  to  pro- 
long it,  could  not  injure  me  after  my  death,  so 
her  friendship,  or  if  she  pleased,  forgiveness, 
could  be  of  no  service  to  me  while  I  was  yet 
living.  It  was  for  her  sake,  not  for  ray  own, 
that  I  desired  a  reconciliation.  I  told  her,  as  I 
hoped  for   raercy,  ray   forgiveness  was   entir;i 
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and  sincere,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
as  incredible  as  it  appears  to  me  now,  as  incre- 
dible as  I  deemed  it  in  Ludlow's  case,  I  know 
— for  although  I  cannot  restore  the  feeling,  I 
can  recal  the  remembrance  of  it — I  know  I 
spoke  the  truth. 

There  was  no  answer  to  my  letter.  No  mat- 
ter. She  was,  probably,  ashamed  to  answer  it* 
Her  heart,  perhaps,  had  dictated  many  an- 
swers, which  her  pride  forbade  her  to  let  go 
out  of  it. 

But,  since  I  never  scrupled  to  scan  the  mo- 
tives to  the  actions  of  other  men,  whether  they 
seemed  to  be  bad  or  good,  let  me  not  be  back- 
ward to  examine  into  my  own.  I  hate,  at  least, 
as  much  the  assumption  of  virtue  in  oneself, 
as  the  undue  pretension  to  it  in  others. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  forgiveness  I  ex- 
tended to  my  mother,  although  it  was  perfectly 
sincere,  proceeded  rather  from  the  mere  man, 
yet  tarrying  in  this  world,  than  from  the 
christian,  soul-projected  into  the  next.  I  fear, 
after  all,  there  was  an  heroical  coxcombry 
about  it,  which  attends — let  me  hope  it  does  not 
actuate — the  best  in  their  best  actions.  To  say 
the  best  of  it,  this  feeling  is  the  shadow  of  a 
man  when  he  walks  in  the  light  of  his  own 
soul. 
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In  the  meantime,  our  friends  were  using 
their  best  exertions  to  procure  a  pardon  for 
us.  Of  these,  none  were  more  zealous  or  active 
than  Burridge.  The  severity  and  brutality  of 
Page  were  well-known ;  their  exercise  in  our 
case  had  been  made  public,  and  was  openly 
commented  upon  and  strongly  condemned. 
The  present  King,*  had  only  recently  ascended 
the  throne,  and  an  appeal  to  Queen  Caroline, 
for  her  intercession  in  our  behalf,  was  resolved 
upon,  and  at  length  submitted  to  that  august 
lady. 

Our  execution  was  stayed,  while  an  inquiry 
into  the  particulars  of  our  case,  was  going  on. 

One  morning  Burridge  obtained  admittance 
to  me,  and  after  gazing  at  me  for  some  time 
in  silence,  burst  into  tears.  I  was  shocked 
beyond  expression  at  the  agitation  of  the  old 
man,  and  begged  of  him,  for  Heaven^s  sake, 
to  tell  me  what  he  had  to  say  at  once — 

a  i  Worse  than  the  worst,  content,^  '^  said  I, 
with  his  favourite,  Shakspeare.  I  said  this,  I 
believe,  falteringly,  for  my  health  had  suffered 
during  my  confinement,  and  my  spirits  had  in 
some  degree,  deserted  me,  since  Gregory^s  ill- 
ness, under  which  he  had  languished  more  than 
three  weeks.     The  brave  fellow  felt  his  father's 

*  George  II. 
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cruelty  and  Myte's  unkindness  more  deeply, 
than  the  perilous  circumstances  of  his  own  con- 
dition. 

"  '  Worse  than  the  worst,  content,'  "  re- 
peated Burridge,  laying  his  hands  upon  my 
shoulders.  "  That  is  well  said,  my  boy  Dick; 
and  'worst  than  the  worst,'  have  you  now 
to  bear.     Prepare  yourself  to  hear  it.  " 

"  I  know  it,  already.  I  am  to  die.  The 
Queen's  intercession  has  not  been  successful 
—has  failed?'^ 

A  twitch  in  Burridge's  face. 
"  1  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Richard  Savage. 
Let  me  thank  God  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and 
let  me  command  you  to  remember  that  you 
are  one. — The  Queen  will  not  interfere  to  save 
youl  She  said  she  could  not  think  of  interced- 
ing for  a  man  who  had  once  attempted  the  life 
of  his  mother.  She  has  been  told  the  WTctched 
lie,  that  you  once  broke  into  Mrs.  Brett's 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  her ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
inquiries  your  friends  and  I  have  made,  that 
your  mother  has  caused  this  story  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Queen.  Vv'hether  it  be  so  or  not, 
the  Queen  is  inexorable." 

I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  dashed  myself 
upon  the  ground. 
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"  Oh,  my  God  !  Oh,  my  God  !  that  I  could 
weep — that  I  could  but  weep,"  I  exclaimed. 
''  Oh  !  that  I  were  crushed  out  of  the  world  at 
once— extinguished.  Does  such  a  wretch  as 
I  breathe  in  this  world  ?  No,  no,  no  ;  it  is  no 
place  for  me.     It  is  hell ! — hell  \" 

"My  good  lad — my  dear  boy,'^  said  Burridge, 
soothingly,  coming  towards  me,  "  this  is  so  un- 
like you — be  master  of  yourself.  You  knew 
that  it  was  only  a  chance  whether  we  succeeded 
or  no.  Come,  you  have  often  told  me  you 
were  prepared  for  the  worst.  Collect  yourself. 
Be  a  man  ?' 

"  I  am  one  !''  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  on 
one  hand,  and  dashing  my  fist  against  my  fore- 
head ;  "  it  is  because  I  am  one,  Burridge,  that 
I  feel  this ; — it  is  because  I  am  one,  that  I  can- 
not bear  it.  What !  am  I  a  wild  beast  ? — I 
may  be;  but  I  am  caged — well,  let  me  be 
butchered  ;  I  cannot  escape  it." 

Such  wild  nonsense  do  people  vent  in  pa- 
roxysms. 

"  You  talk  franticly,  Richard,'*  cried  Bur- 
ridge. "Smooth  your  countenance.  Command 
yourself,  I  entreat ;  and  let  not  your  old 
master  blush  for  you.  What  is  this  paltry 
breath,  that  we  should  repine  at  yielding  it  up  ? 
What  is  this  life  but  a  thing  held  on  sufferance, 
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to  be  restored,  when  God  who  lent,  demands  it 
back?^^ 

I  had  leaned  my  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  sir,'^  said  I,  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears — a  convulsion,  that  ere  it  relieved,  tor- 
tured me  to  madness,  "  how  have  you  mistaken 
my  emotion.  You  shall  not  blush  for  your 
poor  friend.  Do  you  think  I  hold  my  life  at  a 
pebble's  purchase — that  I  would  not  willingly 
yield  this  wretched  incumbrance  to  my  soul 
this  very  moment  at  Tyburn.  What  is  it  but 
my  better  reason  which  is  now  returned,  but 
which  deserted  me  just  now,  that  withholds  me 
from  dashing  my  skull  against  this  wall,  or  Irom 
beating  out  my  brains  with  these  irons  ?  I 
hate  my  life  ! — and  why  ?  I'll  tell  you'' — speak- 
ing short  and  thick,  but  rapidly — "  my  mother, 
that  infernal — most  infernal  creature,  gave  it  to 
me.  I  knew  her  hatred  to  me.  I  knew  her 
malice — but  I  knew  not — how  could  I  know 
— for  it  is  infinite — all  her  wickedness  ?  Help 
me  now  to  curse  her,"  snatching  his  arm. 

"  Enough — I  will  not,"  cried  Burridge. 
"  She  needs  not  the  curse  of  man  ;  she  needs 
our  prayers." 

''  All  the  prayers,  Burridge,  that  ever 
thronged  Heaven's  gate,  outnumbered,  for 
her   salvation,   were  useless.     You  are   not  a 
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man; — you  have  no  human  resentment  of 
wrongs — of  my  wrongs — if  you  do  not  curse 
her.'^ 

^^  You  talk  franticly,  young  man/'  said  Bur- 
ridge.  "  I  shall  leave  you,  till  you  are  more 
yourself." 

"  Am  I  not  calm  ?"  I  returned.  "  I  wish 
to  be  so.'^ 

"That  is' well." 

"  You  see  that  I  am  calm  ?" 

"  T  do ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.'^ 

"  Then  hear,  Mr.  Burridge,  what  I  say 
calmly ;  what  I  say  in  the  prospect  of  death  : 
words  that  I  could  wish  might  live,  when  I 
am  dead — and  sting  like  serpents,  when  this 
body  is  the  prey  of  worms.  I  curse  her,  sir, 
with  all  my  heart — with  all  my  soul,  and  with 
all  my  strength.  May  she  live  till  death 
becomes  to  her  at  once  a  horror  and  a  refuge 
— a  horror  that  she  cannot  bear,  a  refuge  that 
she  dare  not  embrace ; — and  when  she  dies — 
but  no,  I  pursue  her  no  farther :  then  will  her 
punishment  and  my  revenge  begin.'' 

"  You  have  said  more  than  enough,  O 
Richard  Savage,'^  cried  Burridge,  catching  my 
clasped  hands  as  they  descended,  "  more  than 
enough  to  peril  you  own  soul.  You  serve  her 
turn — wretch  that  you  are  !     What !  are  you 
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SO  well  pleased  that  she  shall  destroy  you  in 
this  world,  that  you  must  needs  help  her  to 
destroy  you  in  the  next  ?  This  is  not  madness 
— it  is  stupidity.  Sit  down  and  think,  if  you 
can  think,  and  recal  your  foolish  speech.  Have 
you  done  so  ?'' 

He  had  led  me  like  a  child  to  the  stone 
bench.  "  You  were  ever  hasty,  Dick,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause ;  "  but  never  malig- 
nant.    It  is  gone,  is  it  ?^' 

"  It  is,  sir, — and  I  am  sorry.  I  was  a 
fool.'^ 

"  Ah  well  !"  said  Burridge,  "  all  men  are 
fools  who  will  not  know  how  sure  an  avenger 
Time  is,  or  knowing,  will  not  await  his  hour. 
The  Itahans  say,  ^  Justice  has  feet  of  lead, 
but  iron  hands.'  The  feet  move  slowly,  but 
surely  :  the  hands  as  sure,  and  but  once." 

At  this  moment  the  bolts  were  drawn  back, 
and  the  key  was  turned  in  the  door  of  my 
cell. 

"  My  time  is  expired,''  said  Burridge  pee- 
vishly, "  and  I  had  many  things  to  say  to 
you.  These  gaolers  execute  their  duty  strictly. 
I  wdll  see  you  to-morrow.  What !  How's 
this  ?" 

The  door  being  opened,  a  lady,  her  face 
concealed  by  a  veil,  entered  the  cell  hastily. 
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Putting  aside  her  veil  she  flew  towards  me, 
and  clasped  me  in  her  arms. 

Elizabeth  Wilfred — her  eyes  not  dim  but 
sparkling  through  her  tears — her  lips  with  her 
own  sweet  smile  upon  them — her  face  very- 
pale,  but  exulting — suffused  with  a  white  ra- 
diance. 

She  could  not  speak  for  some  moments ;  but 
drew  me  closer  and  closer  to  her  bosom;  her 
heart  beating  violently  against  mine. 

"  Dearest  Richard/*  she  said,  at  length, 
raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  "  I  was  too  over- 
powered to  speak,  but  I  can  now.'* 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  love ;  let  me  lead 
you  to  this  seat.  You  tremble."  I  was  alarmed 
by  her  fluttering  manner,  and  by  a  strange 
lightness  in  her  eye. 

"  I  tremble,  but  it  is  with  joy,"  she  replied, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  Forgive  me ;  but  I 
cannot  help  weeping — it  will  do  me  good. 
Richard,  you  are  pardoned.^' 

I  directed  my  eyes  to  Burridge,  who  was 
standing  apart.  He  shook  his  head,  and  put 
up  his  shoulders. 

"  Some  one  has  cruelly  deceived  you,  Eliza- 
beth," said  I. 

"  No — no — I  had  it  from  her  own  lips  ; — 
the  Queen's  own  lips.     The  King  has  granted 

G   3 
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you  and  your  friend  a  free  pardon.  Do  not 
mind  me/'  sinking  on  the  stone  bench  and 
throwing  herself  back,  when  she  gave  vent  to 
a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  "  I  shall  be  well,  now ; 
but  T  cannot  bear  to  see  that  wasted  face,  and 
those  dreadful  fetters.^^ 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,"  cried  Burridge, 
briskly  pushing  me  aside,  "  hovering  over  the 
young  lady  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Don't  you 
know  it  is  the  sight  of  you  that  affects  her. 
Go  away  into  yonder  corner." 

The  old  gentleman  now  seated  himself  by 
Elizabeth's  side,  and  taking  her  tenderly  round 
the  waist,  wiped  her  tears  from  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief. 

"  Dear  madam,"  said  he  soothingly,  "  pray 
calm  yourself.  You  afflict  our  unhappy  friend 
Savage  there — you  do,  indeed.  Ah  well  !  that 
sigh  was  the  last,  I  am  sure.  That  smile  shews 
you're  a  good  girl.  Come,  come — that's  very 
well.  Now,  madam  ;  pray  don't  be  in  haste  to 
speak, — are  you  quite  certain  you  are  not 
deceived  ?  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
his  friend  are  pardoned  V 

'^  Quite  sure,  sir.  Richard,'^  she  motioned 
me  to  seat  myself  by  her  side,  and  taking  my 
hand  between  her  own,  proceeded :  '^  Mr. 
Savage  and  Mr,  Gregory  will  be  admitted  to 
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bail — I  think  that  is  the  word—  which  we  must 
procure  at  once,  preparatory  to  their  pleading 
the  King^s  pardon."  She  turned  to  me.  "  You 
have  the  good  Countess  to  thank  for  this, 
who  has  interested  herself  for  you,  like  a 
mother." 

"  Like  a  mother  V'  cried  Burridge,  springing 
up,  "  ha  !  ha  !  no  matter.  1^11  be  one  of  their 
bail,  and  I'll  soon  get  the  others.  What's  the 
amount,  my  little  love ;  but  what  does  that 
signify  ?  Does  the  keeper  know  of  this  ?  is 
the  prison  resonant  with  it  ?  (what  a  word  is 
that  ^  resonant' — I^m  an  old  fool.)  Have  direc- 
tions come  down — or  what  the  deuce  do  they 
call  'em — to  the  keeper  of  this  gaol  of  Newgate, 
I  wonder?" 

"  I  told  the  man  who  admitted  me,  I  be- 
lieve ',"  said  Elizabeth ;  "  but  I  did  not  wait 
to  hear  whether  they  were  apprized  of  it." 

"  To  be  sure  not,  my  dear  madam,"  re- 
turned Burridge.  '^  Fll  away  to  Gregory's  cell, 
and  pluck  the  poor  fellow  out  by  the  ears. 
You  may  well  look  amazed,  Dick.  I  hope  you 
will  go  dov>^n  on  your  knees  to-night,  sir,  and 
thank  God  for  your  deliverance.  But  tell  me, 
before  I  go — who  is  this  young  lady — this 
angel  ?  I  must  call  you  so,  my  dear,  whether 
YOU  like  it  or  no.'' 
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"  This  young  lady,  sir,"  said  I,  "  is  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wilfred,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele/' 

'^  A  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  \"  cried 
Burridge,  throwing  up  his  hands,  and  then 
bringing  them  down  gradually  till  they  enclosed 
the  face  of  EUzabeth  between  them ;  "^  let  me 
look  at  you,  my  pretty  one.  And  so  you  are, 
sure  enough.  The  eye  and  the  mouth  are  just 
his.  Ah,  well !  God  bless  him  !  And  won't 
you  let  an  old  friend  of  your  father  salute  you. 
Miss  Ehzabeth  ?" 

She  lifted  up  her  face  to  his. 

*^To  be  sure  she  will,"  cried  Burridge,  hug- 
ging her  in  his  arms  in  a  rapture,  and  kissing 
her  rather  more  ardently  than,  upon  any  other 
occasion,  I  should  altogether  have  approved ; 
^'  and  so  you  take  an  interest  in  this  sorry 
fellow,  do  you  ?" 

*^  I  have  a  reason,  a  very  strong  reason," 
returned  Elizabeth,  blushing,  "to  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Savage,  and  to  respect  him." 

Burridge  gazed  at  her  awhile  earnestly,  and 
in  silence ;  and  then,  abruptly  leaving  her, 
drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  stalked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cell,  where  he  remained,  as  it 
seemed,  staring  at  the  wall. 

"  Such  once,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
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voice,  approaching  me,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  arm,  '^  such  once,  as  young  and  as 
beautiful — and  as  good — and  as  good,  was  she 
who  lives  here,  in  my  heart,  till  I  go  down  to 
my  grave  ! — 

*  Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman  !  nature  made  you, 
To  temper  man — we  had  been  brutes  without  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven, — 
Amazing  brightness — ' 

"  Fool  !^'  checking  himself,  suddenly ;  "  this 
is  no  place,  Dick,  for  the  young  creature. 
Whither,  madam,  shall  I  have  the  honour  of 
conducting  you  ?'^ 

"  I  have  a  coach  at  the  door,'^  returned 
Elizabeth,  "  and  was  going  to  Mr.  Myte's,  to 
inform  him  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  happy 
event.     Miss  Martha,  I  am  sure — " 

"Will  hasten  back  with  you;  ha,  ha!^'  cried 
Burridge ;  "  the  sight  of  his  mistress  will  do 
Gregory  more  good,  than  all  the  doctors  that 
ever  pondered  over  pulse,  or  puzzled  over  pre- 
scription. We  must  get  our  friends  into  better 
quarters  before  you  return,  if  money  will  do  it 
(and  I  believe  you  may  melt  even  a  gaoler's 
heart  with  it).  You  will  not  be  long,  I  dare 
say.  Permit  me,  madam,  to  hand  you  to  your 
coach.'^ 
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Burridge  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  bringing 
Gregory  with  him,  and  followed  by  two  fellows, 
who  proceeded  to  knock  off  our  irons.  When 
that  agreeable  task  was  completed,  we  embraced 
one  another  cordially. 

^'  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
gether,'^ said  Burridge,  "  while  I  go  and  take 
council  with  the  keeper,  about  more  comfort- 
able lodgings  for  you  :  for  the  man  at  the  gate 
tells  me  that  the  bail  cannot  be  perfected 
to-day.'" 

^'Burridge's  tidings/'  cried  Gregory,  when 
the  old  gentleman  had  left  us  to  ourselves, 
"have  had  a  miraculous  effect  upon  me.  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  in  this  hole,  before 
I  took  a  little  fresh  air  on  the  road  to  Tyburn ; 
and,  fool  that  I  was,  imagined  that,  my  father 
having  so  cruelly  deserted  me,  I  had  nothing 
to  wish  for,  and  had  no  wish  to  live ;  but  I  find 
there  are  more  eggs  in  the  basket  than  I  knew 
of.  Burridge  is  going  to  the  old  gentleman  to 
try  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  one  of  our  bail, 
and  to  take  me  into  his  forgiveness.  I  hope 
he  may  succeed.  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  pity  the  unhappy  fate  of  Sinclair." 

^'  I  began  to  do  so  before  you,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  have  left  off  before  you  have  well  begun. 
Surely  the  wretch,  who  with  his  dying  breath. 
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could  have  forged  a  base  lie  to  sacrifice  us,  is 
little  worthy  of  pity." 

^^  Walk  this  way,  gentlemen,"  cried  Bur- 
ridge,  "  the  keeper  will  give  you  possession  of 
a  comfortable  apartment  up  stairs.  Major 
Oneby,  it  seems,  the  last  gentleman  who  occu- 
pied it,  lived  in  it  for  a  year,  and  found  it  very 
much  to  his  mind.  I  mean  that  we  shall  make 
a  day  of  it,  when  I  have  got  our  party  together. 
I  have  ordered  dinner,  and  plenty  of  wine. 
Benson,  the  keeper,  tells  me  there  has  been 
more  jollity  in  that  room,  than  in  half  the 
taverns  in  town.  Its  character  must  be 
kept  up.'^ 

"I  shall  hardly  help  to  do  so,"  observed 
Gregory,  who  was  yet  very  ill.  "  I  fear,  sir, 
I  must  retire  to  bed  early. '^ 

"  Pish  !"  said  Burridge ;  '*  when  a  barber  has 
been  at  you,  and  youVe  shifted  yourself,  you'll 
be  another  man." 

The  old  gentleman  was  right.  I  suspect  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  gaols  in  his  earlier 
years,  and  knew  very  well  how  soon  a  prison 
fever  is  dispersed  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
liberation  from  confinement.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  a  vast  change  was  effected  in  the  spirits 
and  appearance  both  of   Gregory  and  myself, 
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and  having  taken  possession  of  the  room  up 
stairs,  we  awaited  the  coming  of  our  friends, 
discoursing  with  something  Uke  gaiety,  in  the 
meanwhile,  upon  topics  connected  with  the 
outward  world,  to  which  we  had  bidden  adieu, 
but  in  which  we  were  once  more  to  shew  our- 
selves. 

Elizabeth  was  the  first  to  return,  accompa- 
nied by  Martha  Myte  and  Langley.  The  over- 
joyed little  creature  was  soon  in  the  arms  of 
Gregory  —  Elizabeth  made  the  scene  more 
affecting  by  her  tears ;  Langley  looked  rueful 
for  a  while,  and  then  turned  away  to  the 
window,  whilst  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
favour  the  company  with  a  dance. 

'^  I  wish  that  mother  of  mine,"  thought  I, 
"  could  see  this  sight."  The  wish  was  a  draw- 
back upon  my  present  felicity ;  as,  indeed,  all 
thoughts  of  that  woman  were  certain  of  being, 
whenever  they  arose  in  my  mind,  or  rather, 
whenever  they  descended  upon  it. 

Langley  shook  us  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
congratulated  us  upon  our  good  fortune. 
"  How  your  pardon  was  brought  about,  how- 
ever,^' said  he,  *'  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Miss 
Wilfred  will  presently  resolve  the  mystery. 
Mr.   Myte  would  have  been   most  happy  to 
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join  Burridge  in  offering  bail  for  you ;  but  I 
insisted  upon  having  that  pleasure,  myself. 
He  will  be  here  in  the  evening.'^ 

"  To  say  the  truth/^  he  added,  drawing  me 
aside,  "  I  think  Myte  is  almost  ashamed  to  see 
you.  You  know  he  neither  wants  generosity 
nor  virtue ;  but  he  is  such  an  arrant  slave  to 
the  world,  and  to  the  world^s  opinion,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  considered  a  free  agent.  He 
walks  the  slow,  regular  pace  of  conventional 
morality,  because  the  world  does  so ;  and  ^tis 
only  when  the  world  —  as  it  will  happen 
sometimes — deviates  into  a  liberal  canter,  that 

he  finds  out  what  a  d d  hobble  the  former 

was.  His  resentment  against  Page  for  his 
insolence  and  injustice  on  your  trial  is  as 
great  as  ours,  or  that  of  all  your  friends  can 
be ;  and  his  abhorrence  of  your  mother  in  this, 
her  last  atrocity,  as  strong  as  might  be  wished, 
and  as  sincere:  but  1  confess  his  resentment 
and  abhorrence  were  not  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed till  just  now,  when  he  learned  that  His 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  extend  a  free 
pardon  to  you.'^ 

"Myte  is  hke  a  pigeon,'^   said  I,  "he  never 
flies  against  the  wind.'^ 

"As  wise  as  a  serpent,"  returned  Langley, 
"  as  innocent  as  a  dove." 
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"  As  innocent  as  a  dove  when  he  creeps  ;  as 
wise  as  a  serpent  when  he  soars/^  I  rejoined. 

Burridge  now  entered  the  room  with  Gre- 
gory's father. 

His  son  did  not,  at  the  moment  observe  him, 
being  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  his 
mistress,  a  want  of  dutiful  attention,  as  the  old 
gentleman  appeared  to  consider  it,  which  irri- 
tated him  not  a  little.  He  knocked  his  cane 
upon  the  ground  two  or  three  times,  and 
hemmed  very  loud. 

"  Come  here,  my  son  Tom,  and  embrace  me,'' 
said  he.  "  You're  a  wicked  sinner,  you,  Tom  ; 
but  Mr.  Burridge  tells  me  I  must  forgive  you. 
You  don't  know  what  you've  made  your 
poor  old  father  suffer  on  your  account. 
No  sleep  o'  nights,  and  the  asthma  worse  than 
ever." 

The  old  man's  sufferings  had  not  caused  him 
to  fall  away  in  the  least,  nor  did  his  voice 
betray  much  emotion.  He  embraced  his  son 
very  coolly  and  deliberately.  "  Why,  you  look 
very  ill,  Tom,"  he  resumed.  "You  remind  me 
of  your  dear  good  mother,  who  was  spared  this 
terrible  trial,  rest  her  soul!  You  think  me 
right,  don't  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Burridge,  "  in  what  I  have  done  ?  I  ought  to 
set  my  face  against  such  wicked  proceedings. 
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oughtn^t  I  ?  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill/  say  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  laws  must  be  obeyed — must 
be  obeyed.  But  since  the  King  has  been 
pleased  to  pardon  my  son,  it  wouldn't  be  right, 
would  itj  Mr.  Burridge,  if  I  were  not  to 
pardon  him  likewise  ?  I  was  always  a  loyal 
man — Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  thought 
otherwise. '^ 

Having  made  this  speech,  he  looked  round 
complacently  upon  the  company.  "  You've 
said  enough/'  cried  Burridge,  motioning  the 
younger  Gregory  to  be  seated ;  "  you  are  the 
best  judge  of  your  own  actions,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives to  them  ;  nobody  is  disposed  to  question 
either.  Your  son  is  saved,  and  will  return  to 
you  without  the  smallest  stain  upon  his  repu- 
tation.'' 

"Very  good,"  cried  old  Gregor}^,  "and  I'm 
very  glad  to  think  so ;  and  I  can't  help  think- 
ing," wdth  a  w^heezy  chuckle,  "  that  Tom  and 
his  friend  will  be  made  more  of  by  the  world 
than  they  w^ere  before.  To  be  pardoned  by  his 
Majesty  after  they  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  1" 

"  Better  than  if  they  had  been  acquitted  at 
first,"  said  Burridge,  with  a  wink  at  me. 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman j  "it's  a  distinction,  sir,  a  distinction. 
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Mr.  Langley,  your  most  obedient.  Mr.  Sa- 
vage, I  am  happy  to  congratulate  you.  I  say/^ 
drawing  me  aside, "  I  see  Miss  Martha  is  here. 
I  suppose  she  came  of  her  own  accord.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  young 
women.  The  other  young  lady  is,  I  suppose, 
your  lady.  Ah!  well,  it's  human  nature. 
Where  is  our  good  friend  Mr.  Myte,  sir  ?"  to 
Langley, 

'^  He  will  be  here  in  the  evening,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  particular  business  detained  him, 
or  he  had  come  with  me." 

"What  a  man  it  is  for  business  !'^  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman  ;  "  any  thing  gives  place  to  it 
— and  so  it  should.  Now,  I  dare  say  he 
wouldn't  neglect  his  business  to  see  his  best 
friend  hanged." 

"  Nor  to  prevent  his  hanging,"  said  Langley, 
whispering  in  his  ear. 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  oh,  fie — yes,  he  would ;  but 
business  must  be  attended  to,  whether  or  no." 

So  saying,  he  seated  himself  by  his  son,  and 
occupied  the  time  till  dinner  was  announced, 
(when  he  pricked  up  his  ears  briskly)  in  re- 
flections upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  which 
"Tom*'  had  been  guilty;  in  shuddering  com- 
ments, with  raised  hands,  upon  the  ignominious 
consequences  that  had  like  to  have  ensued,  and 
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which  had  been  so  providentially  averted  ;  and  in 
sundry  well  satisfied  eulogiums  upon  his  own 
conduct.  ^'  I  couldn't  do  otherwise,  Tom.^'  "  I 
know  the  world  better  than  you."  "  Pll  ask 
Mr.  Myte  when  he  comes  whether  he  thinks 
I  haven't  acted  quite  properly."  ^'  Fm  willing 
to  forgive  you,  because  of  your  poor  dear 
mother,  and  because  you're  my  only  son  ;" 
"  If  I'd  had  another,  I'd  have  cut  you  off, 
Tom  ;  I  wouldn't  have  spared  you,  Tom.''  "  If 
you  had  been  hanged,  what  would  have  become 
of  me,  Tom  ?''  Such  a  disgusting  old  callous 
blockhead  !  Tom  was  ashamed,  as  well  he  might 
be,  of  such  a  wretched  specimen  of  paternity. 
But  his  presence  was,  perhaps,  serviceable. 
We  had  been  too  happy  without  him. 

After  dinner,  Burridge  made  it  his  particular 
request  that  Miss  Wilfred  would  favour  the 
company  with  a  relation  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  pardon  had  been  obtained,  saying 
that,  from  what  fell  from  her  unguardedly, 
when  she  brought  the  joyful  intelligence,  he 
conjectured  she  had  been  a  party  to  the  pro- 
curement of  it. 

Elizabeth,  for  a  long  time,  steadily,  but  gently 
declined  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  pleading,  at 
length,  when  she  was  strongly  urged  to  state 
the  reason  of  her   reluctance  to  comply  with 
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the  general  desire,  that  she  feared  the  recital 
might  hurt  Mr.  Savage's  feelings.  Could  she 
have  her  own  way  in  the  matter,  she  said,  Mr. 
Savage  should  never  know,  and  she  hoped,  at 
least,  she  might  be  permitted  to  withhold  the 
knowledge  from  him  at  the  present  moment, 
how  his  pardon  and  that  of  his  friend  had  been 
obstructed,  and  by  whom.  Her  eyes  gUstened 
and  her  lips  trembled,  as  she  added,  "  It  is 
something  too  terrible  to  be  dwelt  upon.'' 

"  Were  we  not  aware,  dear  madam,''  cried 
Burridge,  ^^to  what  you  allude,  your  speech  had 
stimulated  our  curiosity  beyond  hope  of  check. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  his  unnatural 
mother  invented  an  extravagant  lie,  which  she 
managed  to  get  conveyed  to  the  Queen's  ears, 
and  which  her  Majesty  for  a  time  ibelieved.  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  recital  of  any 
wickedness  on  the  part  of  that  woman  set  on 
foot  against  him,  can  any  longer  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Savage." 

I  nodded  assent.  "  She  is  become  ridi- 
culously wicked,  Mr.  Burridge ;  not  scorn,  but 
laughter  wdll  she  henceforth  excite  in  me." 

"As  to  Mr.  Savage's  feelings,"  cried  old 
Gregory,  "  he  knows  them  best  himself.  But 
I  hope  they  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
hearing  Miss  Wilfred's  story.     If  the  young 
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lady  has  saved  my  boy's  life,  I'm  sare  I  ought 
to  be  very  much  obliged  to  her,  and  so  ought 
he.  But  Tom  can  speak  for  himself.  If  he 
can't,  I've  paid  you  a  great  deal  too  much 
money  for  his  education,"  laughing  and  nod- 
ding at  Burridge. 

^'  Miss  Wilfred  can  hardly  tell  us  any  thing," 
said  Gregory,  "  that  will  increase  the  respect  I 
entertain  towards  her,  and  my  admiration  of 
her  excellence." 

"  Prettily  said,  i'faith,"  cried  the  father  to 
Burridge;  "  but  we  mustn't  forget  that  Tom  has 
been  very  wicked,  and  has  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  hanging.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Savage,  but  I 
love  truth.      Pray  proceed,  madam." 

Elizabeth,  thus  entreated  on  all  hands,  could 
no  longer  refuse.  I  shall  give  her  story  as  I 
heard  it  afterwards,  in  all  its  particulars,  from 
her  own  lips. 

I  believe  I  have  not  already  mentioned  that 
the  Countess  of  Hertford  was  a  lady  given  to 
the  writing  of  verses,  and  accordingly  studious 
of  the  acquaintance  of  authors,  and  liberal  in 
her  entertainment  of  them.  She  read  her 
poetry  to  them,  and  craved  their  critical  judg- 
ment and  correction.  When  I  add,  that  she 
seldom  submitted  to  the  one,  or  deferred  to  the 
other,  I  only  record  an  infirmity  incident  to 
authors  in  general,  and  v\^hich  I  have  not   dis- 
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covered  to  be  more  virulent  in  female  than  in 
male  authors. 

Among  others,  of  whom  myself  was  one,  who 
shared  her  patronage,  Thomson,  who  had  risen 
into  reputation  by  his  beautiful  poems  of 
Winter  and  Summer,  was  introduced  to  her. 
Let  me  assure  him,  in  this  place,  of  my  con- 
tinued and  undiminished  affection  for  him,  and 
repeat  what  I  have  often  told  him,  that  he  is 
the  best  Scotchman  I  ever  knew.  Mallet,  who 
is  ashamed  of  his  country,  will  not  take  offence 
at  this  ;  but  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  his 
country,  and  was  offended,  I  should  still  say 
the  same  thing.  Mallet,  happily,  loves  himself 
too  well  to  care  for  the  love  of  others  towards 
him,  unless  he  can  make  it  operate  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

A  few  mornings  after  my  trial,  Thomson 
waited  upon  Lady  Hertford  to  request  permis- 
sion to  dedicate  his  forthcoming  poem  of 
Spring  to  her.  Her  Ladyship  having  joyfully 
accepted  the  honour,  the  modest  poet  sought  to 
pay  her,  he  began  deploring  my  unhappy  con- 
dition, saying  many  handsome  things  of  me, 
which  I  am  happy  he  thought  I  deserved.  He 
mentioned^  in  conclusion,  the  calumny  he  had 
heard  respecting  me,  that  some  years  previ- 
ously, I  had  made  an  attempt  upon  my  mo- 
ther's  life ;  and  whilst  he   did  not  scruple  to 
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avow  his  belief  of  the  source  from  whence  it 
sprang,  to  wit,  my  mother — expressed  his  fear 
that  it  had  already  found  its  way  into  the 
palace,  and  that  it  stood  against  me  in  that 
quarter,  as  a  bar  to  the  pardon  my  friends  were 
so  urgently  soliciting. 

Ehzabeth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  horror. 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Thomson,  you  knew  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  this  young 
lady  and  your  unfortunate  friend,'^  said  Lady 
Hertford,  who  was,  herself,  greatly  astonished 
and  concerned  at  the  story  she  had  just  heard  ; 
^'  retire,  child,  I  entreat.^^ 

But  Elizabeth  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
stay,  and  on  her  promise  that  she  would  en- 
force calmness  upon  herself,  the  indulgence 
was  granted. 

^'  From  whom,  sir,''  resumed  her  Ladyship, 
"  did  you  hear  this  shocking  report  ?'' 

"  From  Malloch,'^*  returned  Thomson,  "who 


*  1  forget  whether  Malloch  (whom  Dennis  the  surly  but 
acute  old  critic,  because  Malloch,  like  a  fool  professed  him- 
self an  atheist,  used  to  call  Moloch)  ^  T  forget,  I  say,  whether 
at  the  time  of  which  1  am  now  writing,  Malloch  had  changed 
his  name  to  Mallet.  Thomson,  however,  mischievously 
persisted  in  addressing  him  as  Malloch  for  many  years  after 
he  had  altered  it. 

VOL.    III.  H 
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visits  everywhere,  and  is  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Brett.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  she  has  invented  and  propagated 
the  falsehood — neither  have  I.  Mr.  Savage 
let  me  into  her  character  long  since.  She 
states,  it  seems,  that  when  her  son  was  a  lad, 
he  found  his  way  into  her  house,  by  some 
means  or  another — she  knows  not  how — and 
made  a  forcible  entrance  into  her  apartment, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  murder  her,  but  was 
prevented  by  her  servants  ;  whom  her  outcries 
brought  to  her  assistance.^' 

"  Good  heaven  !"  cried  Elizabeth,  clasping 
her  hands  ;  "  is  it  possible  Mrs.  Brett,  in  the 
present  dreadful  situation  of  her  son,  can 
renew  that  charge  against  him  ?'^ 

"  Then  you  have  heard  this  before  ?"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Hertford,  seating  herself  by  her 
side,  and  taking  her  hand  tenderly ;  '*  this 
young  lady,  sir,"  to  Thomson,  "  was  brought 
up  by  Mrs.  Brett,  and  I  doubt  not,  can  throw 
light  upon  this  shocking  calumny.  Tell  me, 
my  love,  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  hope,  and 
indeed  believe,  that  Mr.  Savage  is  not  guilty 
of  so  dreadful  a  crime.  There  is  no  truth  in 
it?'' 

"  None,  madam.  Happily,  I  was  a  witness 
to  the  scene  upon  which  Mrs.  Brett's  charge  is 
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founded.  Would  that  Mr.  Lucas  were  alive  I 
He  also  was  present,  and  could  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to 
tell  you;^^  and  she  related  the  particulars  of 
my  first  interview  with  the  curse  and  cause 
of  my  existence. 

Lady  Hertford  rang  the  bell,  when  Elizabeth 
had  concluded,  and  ordered  her  coach. 

"  I  will  go  instantly,  and  crave  an  audience 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  put  her  in  possession  of 
the  truth.  This  Mrs.  Brett,  Mr.  Thomson, 
has  been  doing  good  all  this  while,  T^-ithout  in- 
tending it.  When  the  dueen  has  heard  us, 
she  cannot,  surely,  any  longer  decline  to  exert 
her  influence  with  the  King/' 

"  I  wish,''  cried  Thomson,  "  I  could  find  a 
name  that  was  not  too  good  for  her ;''  and 
he  arose  with  unusual  animation ;  "no  I 
don't.  I  am  glad  the  English  language  has 
no  word  that  can  comprise  the  full  sense  of  her 
wickedness. '^ 

"  You  are  right,  sir,''  said  Lady  Hertford, 
taking  Elizabeth  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  her. 
"  We  shall  probably  want  you,  my  dear — but 
not  now.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  You  must 
study  to  acquire  a  little  self-possession,  before 
I  return.  I  am  truly  glad,  Mr.  Thomson, 
you  called  upon  me  this  morning." 

H  2 
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^'  I  confess,"  cried  Thomson,  "  that  your 
Ladyship'^s  kind  compliance  with  the  request 
that  brought  me  here,  does  not  yield  me  so 
much  happiness  as  the  hope  that  I  shall  be 
indirectly  instrumental  to  the  service  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Savage .^^ 

Lady  Hertford  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  with  whom  she  had  a  long  audi- 
ence. She  returned  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance. 

"  Her  Majesty  was  greatly  moved,"  she 
said,  "  when  I  told  her  the  true  story.  There 
is  something  in  truth,  my  dear,  let  the  world 
say  as  it  will,  that  is  too  much  for  the  world, 
when  it  speaks  falsely.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
our  success.  But  the  Queen  has  a  mind  to  see 
you,  and  will  be  prepared  to  receive  us  early 
to-morrow  morning.^^ 

Her  Majesty  received  the  Countess  and  the 
beautiful  girl  (who  in  a  world  of  goodness  and 
innocence  would  have  looked,  herself,  a  Queen,) 
very  graciously.  She  made  her  relate  very 
particularly  the  circumstance  upon  which  my 
mother  had  grafted  the  lie ;  and  asked  many 
questions  respecting  Mrs.  Brett  and  me,  with 
the  manner  of  answering  which  she  appeared 
highly  pleased. 

"  What,  madam ,^'  said  the  Queen,  at  length 
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to  the  Countess,  still  holding  Elizabeth's  hand, 
which  she  had  condescended  to  take  on  her 
presentation  to  her  ;  "  what  are  we  to  think  of 
this  lady — this  Mrs,  Brett  ?  I  confess,  al- 
though instances  of  the  inhuman  barbarity 
of  parents  towards  their  children  have  been 
recorded  in  history,  and  sometimes,  unhappily, 
are  presented  to  our  notice,  I  never  heard  or 
read  of  such  a  mother.  Her  cruelty  is  per- 
fectly unaccountable.  The  hatred  she  bears 
towards  her  unfortunate  son  appears  to  have 
absorbed  her  entire  nature.  Miss  Wilfred,  we 
hear,  believes  that  she  once  entertained  a 
strong  affection  for  her;  and  yet  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  Mr.  Savage,  she  does  not 
hesitate — Lady  Hertford  has  told  me  all,  child 
— to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  one  who,  at  least, 
has  been  dear  to  her." 

"  Nothing,  may  it  please  your  Majesty," 
returned  Lady  Hertford,  "  is  so  blind  as 
wickedness.  If  Mrs.  Brett's  conduct  is  inex- 
plicable to  us,  not  less  so,  be  assured,  would  it 
be  to  herself,  were  she  to  examine  into  it,  or 
did  she  dare  to  do  so.  Her  passions,  I  have 
heard,  are  violent." 

"  And  lasting,  I  should  imagine.  Heaven 
help  the  poor  woman  !"  said  the  Queen.  ^'  And 
so,  my  love,"   turning  to  Elizabeth,  *^  you  are 
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certain  Mr.  Savage  had  no  such  design  as  she 
has  reported  ?  I  take  your  answer  from  your 
eyes.  But,  I  fear,  after  all,  he  has  much  to 
answer  for.  There  is  a  lady,  I  am  told,  whom 
he  has  wounded  severely — ^' 

"  Your  Majesty  1"  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
involuntarily.  The  arch  look  of  the  Queen 
embarrassed  her.  Her  eyes  sought  the 
ground. 

"  Just  here,''  resumed  the  Queen,  pointing 
to  her  heart.  "  Silly  girl !  now  you  blush,  I 
am  glad  none  of  my  ladies  are  present.  I 
knov/  not  what  they  would  think  of  you." 

She  arose  with  dignity.  "  Mr.  Savage  and 
his  friend.  Lady  Hertford,  are  pardoned.  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  yesterday  to  extend  a  free 
pardon  to  both ;  and  expressed  great  pleasure 
at  hearing  that  so  honourable  and  excellent  a 
lady  as  the  Countess  of  Hertford  had  inter- 
ested herself  in  their  behalf.'' 

Elizabeth  would  have  fallen  upon  her  knees, 
but  was  withheld  by  the  Queen,  who  took  her 
two  hands  between  her  own. 

"  It  is  well,  child,'*  she  said  -,  "  not  a  word. 
It  will  be  painful  to  you — and  to  me.  Nay, 
upon  this  occasion,  I  can  dispense  with  cere- 
mony," as  Elizabeth  lifted  her  hand  to  her 
lips ;  "  you  are  a  very  good   girl.     I  shall  re- 
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member  you.  Lady  Hertford,  we  shall  see  you 
at  our  next  drawing-room." 

It  was  at  noon  on  that  day  that  EUzabeth 
came  to  me  at  Newgate. 

Her  story  being  finished,  during  which  she 
had  kept  the  Countess  of  Hertford  prominent, 
various  were  the  comments  to  which  it  gave 
rise ;  but,  as  these  the  reader  can,  and  probably 
will,  make  for  himself,  I  shall  not  record  them. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  setting  down  a  re- 
mark enunciated  by  old  Gregory. 

"  Don't  tell  me,'^  cried  he,  "  you  must  have 
given  your  mother  some  cause  to  hate  you  like 
poison,  as  she  does,  Mr.  Savage.  I  know  the 
world  and  what  human  nature  is,  well.  People 
don't  hate  others  without  cause,  much  less 
mothers  their  sons.  You've  offended  her,  sir, 
bitterly  in  your  time,  I  dare  say.  You  may 
smile,  Mr.  Savage;  let  those  laugh  that 
wm. 

"  My  dear  sir  !"  expostulated  his  son, 
twitching  at  his  elbow. 

"  Let  me  alone,  Tom ;  you  know  Vm  right. 
You're  no  better  than  he.  Why,  you've  of- 
fended me  in  your  time,  you  know  you  have, 
and  made  me  hate  you,  almost;  and  if  I've 
forgiven  you,  it's  because — "  here  he  looked 
round  for  applause,  but  did  not  find  it—"  it's 
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because  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  chris- 
tian." 

Respectable  worm !  How  little  this  "  true 
Christian"  knew  what  an  atheist  he  was ! 
What  a  woful  wonderment  to  these  grave 
mouthers  (I  wish  not  to  speak  irreverently) 
when  they  find  a  different  distribution  in  the 
other  world  ;  some  faces  obscured  below, 
shining  in  Heaven  ;  whilst  their  own,  although 
shone  upon,  are  dark  as  their  allotted  place. 

Myte  came  in  the  evening,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised. He  entered  the  room  shame-facedly, 
and  as  though  half  afraid  to  walk  forward  ;  but 
this  was  his  usual  affected  foolery ;  for  upon 
being  welcomed  with  cordiality,  he  at  once  re- 
sumed his  natural  manner.  Having  saluted 
the  company  generally,  he  went  up  and  shook 
Gregory  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  the  hand, 
hoping  he  should  yet  have  him  for  a  son- 
in-law;  "  Which,^'  said  he,  '^it  shall  be  Greg's 
fault  if  I  do  not ;  for  I  believe  Vandal  loves 
you,*'  pinching  her  chin.  "  O  Ricardo  !^'  turn- 
ing to  me,  and  taking  my  hand,  "  how  can  I 
look  you  in  the  face  ?  Don^t  look  at  my  face, 
Miss  Wilfred,  till  the  purple  has  quite  gone 
off.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  desperate  old  vagabond  ; 
I,  who  never  came  near  you  and  mad  Tom  dur- 
ing your   distress.     I,  who  ran  away  out  of  the 
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court  when  1  ought  to  have  lifted  up  my  voice 
in  your  favour.  I,  who,"  sinking  his  tone, 
and  urging  me  into  a  corner,  "  am  not  a  whit 
better  than  old  Greg  over  the  table,  who  would 
have  gone  to  see  his  son  hanged,  and  returned 
to  breakfast  with  a  better  appetite  than  usual, 
the  fresh  air  and  exercise  having  conduced 
thereto  !  Lud  !  Lud  !  if  I  don't  mend.  But 
what  good  could  I  have  done  ?  Pd  better 
go  and  take  my  place  by  the  side  of  Old  Vil- 
lainous ;  we  shall  pair  very  well.  I'll  ask  him 
how  he  contrives  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
himself:  he'll  tell  me  he  don't  know;  but  it's 
human  nature.  No,  hang  him,  I  won't  be 
near  him.  I'll  sit  between  you  and  Una." 
So  saying,  he  took  his  seat  between  us,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  I  shall  drink  this  glass  to  Sir  Arthur  Page," 
said  he ;  '^  and  may  his  conscience  never  fly  in 
his  face  till  his  nose  is  too  cold  to  singe  a  hole 
in  it." 

"  Pish  \"  cried  Burridge,  with  whom  Myte 
was  no  favourite. 

"  Whenever  I  offer  at  pleasantry,"  said 
Myte,  "  that  great  man  snubs  me.  (I  daren't 
call  him  Gog  to  his  face,"  nudging  me).  "  I 
sometimes  fancy,  Mr.  Burridge,  you  are  en- 
vious of  me.     I  hope  not." 

H  3 
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Burridge  reddened  and  returned  a  contemp- 
tuous smile.  "  Your  pleasantry,  as  you  terra 
it,  sir— with  what  justice  I  leave  it  to  others  to 
judge — is  ill-timed  and  out  of  place." 

"  Na)^5 sir,'^  cried  Langley,  "do  not  be  hard 
upon  Mr.  Myte.  He  thinks  the  happy  turn 
in  our  friend^s  affairs  is  a  good  excuse  for  jol- 
hty." 

"  So  it  is,"  cried  Myte,  "  and  I  mean  to  get 
drunk  as  fast  as  I  can, 

*  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Or  iron  bars  a  cage,* 

as  sweet  Lovelace  sings.  This  Newgate  is  as 
comfortable  as  Will's  or  Button^s.  But,  se- 
riously, Mr.  Burridge,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
Justice  Page  ?" 

"  To  say  that  he  disgraces  the  bench^  is  not 
so  much  to  reflect  upon  him  as  upon  those 
who  placed  and  who  continue  him  there,"  cried 
Burridge.  "  He  is  a  disgrace  to  human  na- 
ture." 

"  And  yet,'^  said  Myte,"  doesn't  Page  do  that 
openly  which  we  all  have  it  in  our  hearts  to  do  ; 
that  is  to  say,  play  the  tyrant  when  we  can  do 
it  with  impunity  ?  Have  you  never  seen  a  little 
Miss  who  has  the  care  of  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  How  she  shakes  Sally  because  she 
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won't  walk  straight;  how  she  flies  upon 
Tommy  because  he  will ;  how  Jacky  catches  it 
because  the  others  have  caught  it ;  and  how  de- 
mure is  little  Miss  all  the  while — bridlins^  and 
cocking  her  chin,  as  though  she  said  :  *  I  don^t 
wonder  mama  complains  of  those  naughty 
children  ;  I  can  scarcely  manage  them  myself.' 
We  are  all  shocking  tyrants  at  heart." 

"  I  will  take  your  word  for  yourself,  if  you 
will  take  mine  for  human  nature/'  said  Bur- 
ridge.  *^  Your  talk  may  do  very  well  for  little 
Miss,  as  you  call  her,  and  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Myte,  you  can  do 
better." 

"  Don't  be  severe  upon  me,  and  I'll  do  as  well 
as  I  can,"  returned  Myte,  who  was  easily  discon- 
certed. "  I  wish  Dionysius  would  take  himself 
away,  and  leave  us  to  make  fools  of  ourselves," 
he  whispered  to  me  by  and  bye.  "All  the  wis- 
dom he  pretends  to,  or  possesses,  shouldn't 
hinder  me  from  being  a  fool  to-night." 

Burridge,  much  to  his  relief,  arose  shortly 
afterwards  to  leave,  pleading  a  particular  en- 
gagement, and  having  concerted  to  call  upon 
Langley  early  in  the  morning,  to  complete  our 
bail,  took  his  departure. 

Myte  forthwith  abandoned  himself  to  gaiety, 
and  drank  so  plentifully  of  the  wine,  that  he 
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speedily  brought  himself  into  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming drunk. 

'^  I  say,  old  Greg/'  he  cried,  "  are  you 
aware  that  you  have  been  acting  a  part  lat- 
terly that  has  made  piety  cast  up  the  eye,  and 
humanity  hang  down  the  head  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,'^  replied  old  Gregory,  "  I 
know  not  what  you  mean.  I  trust  my  conduct 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  guided  by 
principles  that— eh  Tom?  what  does  Mr.  Myte 
mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,'^  answered  Myte,  "  that  your 
treatment  of  mad  Tom — " 

"  Forbear  '/'  cried  the  father,  solemnly.  "  In- 
terfere not  between  a  parent  and  his  child. 
What,  sir  ?  would  you  arraign  my  conduct— 
you,  who  professed  the  greatest  affection  for 
Tom,  and  the  sincerest  friendship  for  Mr.  Sa- 
vage, and  yet  never  came  near  them  ?  Why,  it 
was  the  observation  of  your  behaviour  that  de- 
termined mine.     I  did  but  imitate  you.^' 

"  Imitate  me T  said  Myte.  "  No,  sir;  you 
didn't  imitate  me — you  imitated  what  is  no  part 
of  me,  but  what  clings  to  me  as  though  it  were. 
You  remind  me  of  Tom  Southerne's  story  of 
the  player  who  had  a  mind  to  imitate  Better- 
ton,  and  who  found  it  easier  to  imitate  his 
gout  than  his  acting,  and  so  could  hobble  like 
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him  when  he  could  do  nothing  else.  But  what 
do  you  say  now  ?  Let  us  expiate  our  crimes  ; 
for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  been  as  guilty 
as  yourself.  John  shall  have  Joan.  Tom  shall 
take  Martha,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Your  thumb  to  the  bargain.'^ 

"  With  all  my  heart '/'  cried  old  Gregory, 
extending  his  hand. 

"  It  is  clinched  !"  exclaimed  Myte,  seizing 
the  thumb  of  the  other.  ^*  Oh  !  my  dearest 
chuck,^^  looking  into  the  face  of  Elizabeth, 
upon  whose  shoulder  he  had  been  reclining 
his  head,  '^  would  I  could  find  you  a  husband 
worthy  of  you.  That  I  were  young  again,  and 
unyoked !  if  I  wouldn't  supplant  Ricardo,  I'm 
a  giant.  I'll  send  to  you  when  I  am  dying, 
that  you  may  smoothe  my  pillow  and  give  me  a 
kiss,  so  shall  I  die  blest,  hoping  to  go  whence 
you  came,  for  sure,  my  dearest,  you  must  be 
an  angel.  My  son-in-law,  Langley,  has  told 
me  all." 

Myte  now  began  to  whimper,  a  common  cus- 
tom w^ith  him  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  and 
was,  at  length,  with  some  difficulty  induced  to 
depart,  first  insisting  that  EHzabeth  should  ac- 
company them  home,  which  she  had  previously 
agreed  with  Martha  she  would  do,  and  making 
Gregory  and  me  promise  that  we  would  dine 
with  him  on  the  following  day. 
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"  I'm  not  such  a  heartless  rogue  as  I  appear 
to  be ;  am  I,  Ricardo  ?"  he  said  to  me,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room. 

"  You  are  a  very  worthy  man,  sir,"  said  I. 

He  chuckled  at  this.  "  The  man  was  so 
willing  to  take  what  the  other  man  was  so 
willing  to  offer,"  said  he,  "  that  he  didn't  see 
it  was  a  bad  six-pence.  But  I'll  soon  begin  to 
live  for  myself  alone.  When  Daniel  Myte  has 
Daniel  Myte  to  deal  with,  he'll  come  short  off, 
if  he  doesn^t  behave  himself." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


IN  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE  MEDITATES  AS  EXPEDIENT  THAT  13  XOT 
HIGHLY  CREDITABLE  TO  HIM;  AVD  WHEREIN'  THE  DEATH  OF  A 
FRIEND  AND  OF  AN  ENEMY  WILL  BE  FOUND. 


Let  me  not  step  forth  from  Newgate  before 
I  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  many  friends, 
some  altogether  unknown  to  me,  who,  during 
my  confinement  in  that  place,  sent  me  con- 
siderable presents,  out  of  which  I  was  able  not 
only  to  support  myself  more  luxuriously  than 
is  usual  with  persons  in  a  like  condition,  but 
to  procure  such  medical  ad^^ce,  and  purchase 
such  delicacies  for  my  friend  Gregory  as  his 
ill  state  of  health  rendered  necessary  to  him. 
The  ungrateful  Richard  Savage — for  ungrateful 
has  he  been  called,  with  what  truth  let  those 
who  have  proclaimed  it  establish  —  the  un- 
grateful Richard  Savage  can  never  cease  to 
remember  these  good  offices  with  tender  emo- 
tion. Let  those,  then,  whose  delicacy  withheld 
them  from  revealing  themselves,  or  of  disclos- 
ing their  names  to  me,  now,  though  late,  ac- 
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cept  my  acknowledgments.  Honest  Dagge  • 
keeper  of  His  Majesty's  gaol  at  Bristol,  per- 
haps, ere  I  conclude  this  familiar  abstract  of 
my  life,  I  may  pass  an  eulogium  upon  thee  ! 
For,  sure,  if  a  man  in  prison  has  little  reason 
to  expect  friendship  from  those  who  are  with- 
out  its  walls,  still  less  has  he  to  look  for  it  from 
him  who  has  him  in  custody;  and  yet,  from 
thee,  good  fellow,  have  I  received  benefits,  un- 
asked of  thee,  that  shall  one  day,  if  my  life  be 
spared,  and  fortune  at  last  relent  in  my  favour, 
meet  a  handsome  reward ;  but  no  such  reward, 
I  take  upon  me  to  assert,  as  thy  heart  has 
already  bestowed  upon  thee,  which  is,  I  know, 
all  that  thou  desirest. 

In  a  few  wrecks  after  our  liberation,  Gregory 
was  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  his 
Martha,  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a 
more  lucrative  appointment  at  the  Custom 
House  than  the  one  he  had  heretofore  en- 
joyed. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  greatly  shocked  and 
grieved  at  hearing  of  the  lamentable  end  of 
Merchant,  who  was  found  drowned,  closely 
wedged  between  two  barges,  near  Westminster 
Bridge.  It  was  doubtful  whether  he  had 
fallen,  or  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
river. 
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Stephens,  the  bookseller,  for  whom  Mer- 
chant had  undertaken  and  performed  a  vast 
quantity  of  Grub  Street,  and  of  whom  I  made 
minute  inquiries  about  him,  informed  me  that 
since  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  small 
sum  of  money  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  he 
had  never  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him 
to  engage  in  any  literary  labour ;  and  that, 
after  his  discharge  from  Newgate,  he  was  ob- 
served to  languish  under  a  strange  depression 
of  spirits  ; — strange  to  Stephens,  who,  although 
a  worthy  man  enough,  was  no  child  of  sensi- 
bility, and  who  knew  no  reason  for  belie\dng — 
as^  indeed,  I  had  no  cause  to  think — that  Mer- 
chant was  cursed  that  way.  He  had,  it 
seemed,  become  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Drunk- 
enness, which  is  always  the  effect,  and  generally 
the  cause  of  these  depressions  3  to  this,  at 
last,  his  death  must  be  referred. 

"  He  would  come,  sir,^^  said  Stephens,  "  and 
sit  on  my  stool  in  the  shop  for  half  an  hour 
together,  crying  like  a  child ;  then,  sir,  he 
would  cheer  up,  and  send  the  boy  for  brandy, 
and  begin  to  talk  in  his  wild  way.  '  There, 
Stephens,'  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand,  (it 
was  the  day  before  I  heard  of  the  accident  that 
befel  him),  '  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  I  am 
not  the  only  man  at  once  qualified  and  author- 
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izedj'  running  his  finger  along  the  brand,  '  to 
write  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  worthy  fel- 
lows,  who  never  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  who  are  carried 
to  Tyburn  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  will  not  go 
out  of  ^em,  that  it  is  not  so — a  persuasion 
which  I  also  strongly  hold,  and  in  which  your 
prosperity  more  strongly  confirms  me' — you 
know  his  mad  way  of  talking,  Mr.  Savage. 
Yes,  sir,  the  very  day  before  he  died,  he  made 
that  speech  to  me — his  last  dying  speech,  I 
may  call  it ;  which,  such  as  it  is,  1  give  you  for 
nothing.  Nay,  sir,  don't  be  offended ;  I  meant 
no  harm ;  only  a  jest  will  out.  Poor  man  !  I 
always  thought  he  would  die  as  wretchedly  as 
Mr.  Lovell,  whom  I  think  you  remember.  To 
be  sure  you  do  !  Why,  I  recollect  you  cha- 
ritably subscribed  towards  paying  the  expense 
of  his  burial." 

"  And  have  often  slept  in  the  very  room, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  very  bed  in  which  ,he 
died,"  said  I.  "  Since  then,  Mr.  Stephens,  I 
have  had  my  share  of  adversity.'^ 

"  God  bless  me  1''  cried  he,  his  respect  for 
me  suddenly  and  sensibly  on  the  decrease. 
"  You  are  a  man  of  parts,  Savage,  and  I 
shouldn't  mind  finding  you  employment.  I 
have  brought  forward  many  gentlemen  in  my 
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time,  I  assure  you,  who  now  make  a  splendid 
appearance." 

'^  I  dare  say  you  have,  sir ;  and  when  I  am 
sohcitous  about  fortune,  1^11  come  to  you  to 
help  me  to  make  it.     Good  morning." 

What  a  strange  code  of  morality  is  it  that 
obtains  in  the  world !  Let  none  say  it  is 
not  a  code  because  it  is  unwritten.  It  has  all 
the  efficacy  of  a  code,  and  I  have  seen  many 
books  in  which  it  is  indirectly,  although  I  be- 
lieve unconsciously,  inculcated  and  established. 
Had  I  been  hanged,  I  had  been  stigmatised  as 
a  murderer ;  as  I  was  pardoned,  after  convic- 
tion, the  world  hailed  me  as  a  fellow  of  infinite 
spirit  and  fire,  thoroughly  master  of  his  wea- 
pon, and  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  assert 
himself  upon  all  proper — that  is  to  say,  upon 
all  conceivable — occasions.  To  have  "  felled 
his  man,'^  as  the  phrase  runs,  is  a  ready  pass- 
port to  the  esteem  and  favour  of  many,  who 
appear  to  think  that  a  gentleman  has  a  double 
right  to  live  who  has  deprived  another  gentle- 
man of  hfe.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  believed  that 
my  vanity  was  very  little  flattered  by  such 
homage  as  these  chose  to  pay  me;  a  more 
solid  satisfaction  was  mine  at  perceiving  that 
I  had  not  lost  the  friendship  of  those  in  whose 
esteem  I  was  proud  to  be  enrolled,  and  whose 
approbation  I  was  solicitous  to  preserve. 
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My  first  impulse,  on  leaving  Newgate,  was 
to  threaten  my  mother  with  so  public  an  ex- 
posure of  her  infamy,  as  would  terrify  her  into 
compliance  with  a  certain  demand  I  resolved 
to  make  upon  her- — a  demand  of  money ;  but 
no  such  sum  as  would  have  satisfied  me  years 
before,  and  as  would  then  have  purchased  my 
silence.  I  determined  to  raise  my  price ;  since 
it  was  hardly  reasonable  in  her  to  expect  that 
I  should  permit  her  to  enjoy  gratuitously  the 
luxury  of  persecuting  me,  or  that  I  should 
tamely  submit  to  endure  any  wrongs  she  might 
please  to  inflict  upon  me.  I  designed,  there- 
fore, to  propose  for  her  approbation  the  follow- 
ing alternative :  to  wit,  either  to  consent  to 
be  exhibited  before  the  world,  with  all  the 
poignancy  my  malice,  my  wit,  and  my  inven- 
tion could  supply,  as  the  most  detestable 
woman  that  ever  outraged  human  nature  ; 
or  to  make  me  an  allowance,  properly,  nay, 
legally  secured  to  me  for  the  term  of  my  natu- 
ral life,  not  exceeding,  and  not  falling  short  of 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  I  could  by 
no  means  forego  the  gratification  of  my  revenge 
for  a  penny  less  money.  It  was  fairly  worth 
five  hundred  a-year ;  not  to  speak  of  my  claim 
of  relationship  upon  her,  which  I  dutifully  held 
as  worth  nothing. 

But  from  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  I 
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was  withheld  by  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  social 
engagements  that  courted  my  acceptance,  and 
during  several  months  engaged  my  attention. 
By  no  lingering  affection — by  no  touch  of  na- 
ture— by  no  feeling  of  pride,  or  motive  of  hu- 
manity— by  no  check  that  prudence  prescribed 
— by  no  urgent  persuasion  of  friends,  for  all 
whom  I  consulted  strongly  urged  me  to  it,  ex- 
cept Burridge,  who  counselled  me  to  have 
nothing  to  say  or  to  do  to  her — by  none  of 
these  was  I  actuated  to  spare  her  yet  a  while 
longer.  Simply,  for  the  present  I  wanted  not 
her  money,  and  my  resentment  against  her 
would  keep ;  although,  I  confess,  on  lesser  oc- 
casions, I  have  been  quick  to  resent,  and  have 
not  been  pacified  till  my  resentment  was  com- 
pleted. 

But,  after  a  time,  my  friends  once  more  left 
me  to  my  own  resources.  I  had,  as  usual, 
squandered  the  allowance  made  me  by  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  in  a  very  few  days,  and  was  now  re- 
duced to  my  last  farthing.  Still,  however,  I 
maintained  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  fund 
of  spirits  which  the  many  anxieties  and  neces- 
sities of  my  life  had  never  been  able  to  impair, 
and  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  not  depart 
fi-om  me  but  with  my  last  breath. 

My  indolence,  during  several  weeks,  favoured 
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my  mother;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  for 
the  space  of  a  month  without  a  lodging,  in  which 
time  I  fared  very  ill,  both  as  to  bed  and  board 
— the  butcher's  stall  —  more  frequently  con- 
tributing to  my  repose  than  to  my  subsistence ; 
it  was  not,  I  say,  till  I  found  that  my  affairs 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  pressing  necessity, 
that  I  sat  down  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Brett,  in  which  I  candidly  unfolded  the  design 
I  had  upon  her,  and  in  which  I  enclosed  a 
copy  of  verses  by  way  of  specimen  of  my  abili- 
ties in  the  flaying  strain.  They  were  so-so; 
not  so  coldly  malicious  as  might  have  been 
wished,  and  as  after-reflection  taught  me  the 
expediency  of  making  any  subsequent  effusions 
of  a  like  nature  I  might  have  occasion  to  com- 
pose ;  but  they  indicated  very  plainly  the  will 
that  was  within  me  to  prosecute  the  theme ; 
and  the  subject  of  my  verses  was  well  aware 
that  I  had  abundant  materials  whereon  to  ex- 
patiate. However,  she  deigned  not  to  return 
an  answer;  although  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, my  threats  had  not  a  little  terrified  her. 
I  urged  my  demands  a  second  time,  and  dis- 
patched another  copy  of  verses.  These  were, 
I  admit,  shocking  couplets ;  such,  indeed,  as, 
had  she  not  in  a  manner  capitulated,  I  had 
hardly  dared  to  publish,  being,  as  they  were, 
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altogether  as  unworthy  of  me,  as  they  were 
■^orthy  of  her. 

These  verses  had  the  effect  intended.  On 
the  evening  following  the  day  on  which  I  had 
transmitted  them,  caUing  at  the  coffee-house 
at  which  I  had  directed  any  communication 
she  might  be  pleased  to  make  to  me,  to  be 
addressed,  I  found  a  letter  lying  for  me.  It 
was  from  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  requested  that 
Mr.  Savage  would  do  him  the  honour  of  calling 
upon  him  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  his 
Lordship  having  something  very  particular  to 
say  to  him  in  relation  to  two  letters  he  had 
recently  forwarded  to  his  mother. 

My  friend  Charles  Beckingham*  being  in 
the  coffee-room,  I  shewed  the  letter  to  him. 
He  agreed  with  me  that  it  meant  money,  and 


*  This  young  gentleman,  who  was  cut  oflf  at  an  early  age 
and  bade  fair  to  have  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world 
of  letters,  was  very  much  my  friend.  During  my  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate,  he  published  a  short  account  of  me,  which 
had  a  very  large  sale.  My  mother's  conduct  to  me  was 
therein  touched  upon,  and  with  no  gentle  hand.  She  escaped 
general  execration,  however,  through  an  initial  letter  and  a 
dash,  an  expedient  to  which  it  is  a  pity  any  man  who  pur- 
poses telling  the  truth  in  a  right  cause  should  ever  resort. 
Even  the  notorious  Mrs.  Manley  supplied  a  key  to  her  reve- 
lations, so  that  any  one  might  unlock  the  mystery  of  her 
Florios  and  Roxalanas. 
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invited  me  to  sup  with  him,  a  motion  with 
which,  as  I  had  tasted  nothing  that  day,  I  very 
readily  comphed ;  I  left  him  at  a  late  hour, 
after  borrowing  a  guinea. 

Why  should  I  refrain  from  setting  down  one 
simple  incident  that  occurred  after  I  left  Beck- 
ingham  ?  I  shall  speedily  provide  against  any 
imputation  the  ill-natured  reader  may  lay 
against  me  of  self-glorification,  by  at  once 
admitting  that  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for 
having  done  as  I  did,  and  that  I  look  upon  the 
act  as  an  effervescence  merely  of  that  heroical 
coxcombry,  of  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken, 
and  which  impelled  me  to  the  forgiveness  of 
my  mother,  when  I  had,  as  I  believed,  no 
longer  any  hope  of  life. 

Behold  me,  then,  on  the  cock-crow  side  of 
midnight,  leaning  against  a  post  at  Charing 
Cross,  the  guinea  in  my  pocket  pressed  between 
my  thumb  and  fore-finger.  I  was  revolving  in 
my  mind  whither  I  should  betake  myself  till 
morning ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  I  should  at 
once  retire  to  bed  at  a  public  house  opposite 
my  old  lodging  in  Queen  Street,  or  whether  I 
should  not  rather  join  a  host  of  choice  spirits 
in  Wych  Street,  over  whom  it  had  been  my 
custom  to  preside,  and  who  were  now,  probably, 
in  the  very  rapture  of  merriment. 
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While  I  thus  stood — lo  !  a  squaUd,  loath- 
some figure  was  before  me,  the  eyes  raised  to 
mine,  the  lips  gibbering,  and  the  hands,  as  it 
were,  sadly  pawing  each  other.  I  started — and 
almost  uttered  a  cry,  so  horrible  was  that 
woman  to  me.  One  of  the  lank  hands  was 
laid  upon  my  arm.  1  looked  down  upon  her, 
over  my  shoulder.  "  Begone,  or  let  me  go," 
I  said. 

"  Stay  !''^  the  voice  was  very  feeble,  "  I  am 
starving— I  want  bread.  For  the  love  of  God, 
Richard  Savage — for  the  love  of  him,  young 
man,  who  loved  you,  and  me  once — James 
Ludlow — give  me  some  assistance." 

A  supphcation  less  potent  had  sufficed. 
Poor,  shocking  wretch  !  and  is  not  the  devil 
then,  a  gentleman  of  his  word,  that  he  provides 
no  better  for  his  faithful  servants  I  Art  thou 
come  to  this  ?  Lift  up  thy  head,  Honesty,  for 
now  do  I  believe  thy  turn  may  yet  come  1 
Something  like  this  passed  through  my  mind  as 
I  looked  upon  the  forlorn  woman ;  something, 
alas,  of  pity — of  compassion  stole  upon  me 
while  I  gazed.  A  minute  gone  I  had  sworn 
it  was  impossible  I  could  ever  forgive  this 
woman  — now,  I  had  despised  myself  had  I  not 
done  so  freely.  "  I  have  a  guinea  in  my 
pocket,"  I  said,  "  but  it  is  too  late  to   get  it 
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changed  to-night,  or  I  would  spare  you  a  trifle 
out  of  it/' 

The  hope  of  rehef,  as  I  conjecture,  turned 
her  face,  if  possible,  to  a  more  death-hke  white- 
ness.     "  Robinson's  is  still  open,"  she  said, 
"  but  I   dare  not  go  there ;   I  have  quarrelled 
with  Mrs.  Edersby.     Would  you,  sir,  mind — " 
she  hesitated,  "  you  will  not  be  insulted.'^     I 
had  no  wish,  I  confess,  to  enter  the  place ;  but 
the  condition  of  Mrs.  Ludlow  was  imminent. 
She  clung  to  me  from  very  weakness,  and  I 
expected  every  moment  that  she  would  faint. 
I  led  her  across  the  street,  and  up  the  passage, 
and  seating   her  on    an  empty    barrel  in  the 
small  area  beyond,  bade   her  wait  there  till  I 
came  out. 

Mrs.  Edersby  was  in  her  room ;  I  gave  my 
hat  a  slouch  over  the  eyes  that  she  might  not 
recognize  me,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water,  and  some  biscuits.  Having  procured 
these,  I  laid  down  my  guinea,  and  received  the 
change;  and  telling  her  that  I  wanted  the 
refreshment  for  a  poor  woman  whom  I  had 
left  outside,  and  who  was  famishing,  promised 
to  return  the  glass  in  a  minute,  and  proceeded 
i;o  my  charge. 

I  watched  her  in  silence,  while  she  des- 
patched what  I  had  brought  her,  which  she 
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did  wdth  extreme  avidity.  The  wine  revived 
her,  and  with  her  strength  returned  her  shame. 
When  she  had  drunk  the  contents  of  the  glass, 
she  placed  it  into  my  hand,  and  rising,  mut- 
tered thanks  and  was  going  from  me.  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  She  stopped, 
but  did  not  turn.  "  Your  mother,  sir,  did 
not  incite  me  to  swear  falsely  against  you, 
as  you  may  have  thought ;  I  saw  her  in  the 
court.  It  was  the  sight  of  her  that  fright- 
ened me.^^ 

'•'  Mrs.  Ludlow,  I  wanted  not  to  hear  this,^' 
I  replied.  '^  I  promised  to  give  you  some  relief; 
take  this,"  I  extended  half-a-guinea. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  took  it  from 
me.  When  she  did,  she  placed  it  in  the  corner 
of  an  old  rag,  which  she  drew,  I  know  not 
whence^  and  folding  it  tightly  together,  placed  it 
in  her  bosom.  So  calm  and  still  the  while  ! 
But  now,  a  violent  trembling  seized  her  limbs. 
I  saw  her  face  for  a  moment,  and  would  have 
retired.  She  caught  my  hand  with  both  her 
own,  and  wrung  it  to  agony.  A  dreadful  effort 
of  nature  that  must  have  vent,  but  cannot, 
struggled  in  her  throat,  and  swelled  it  almost 
to  bursting.  How  I  thanked  God  when  the 
frightful  paroxysm  was  over,  and  that  I  had 
not    mentioned  her    husband^s  name  when  I 
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offered  the  money,  which  I  beheve  would  have 
killed  her. 

Go  thy  ways,  miserable  abandoned  outcast ! 
Not,  let  me  hope,  abandoned  of  Heaven,  since 
the  tears  that  gushed  from  thine  eyes,  if  they 
were  (as,  indeed,  they  were)  thy  atonement 
here,  will  surely  plead  for  thee  hereafter. 

I  never  saw  her  more.      About  a  year  sub- 
sequently, however,  moved  by  compassion  for 
the  poor  woman,  or  curiosity  to  learn  what  was 
become  of   her,    I  conquered    my  feelings  of 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  so  far  as  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Edersby,  to  whom  I  made  myself  known, 
and  of  whom  I  inquired  respecting  her.     The 
woman  told  me  that  she  w^as  dead;  and  entered 
into  particulars,  for  she  had  been  sent  for,  it 
seemed,  by  the  dying  creature  ;    and  having  a 
grudging  kindness  for  her,  attended  her  death 
bed  with  a  bottle  of  Geneva.     Such  a  death  ! 
Such  only   as  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Ludlow 
can  die;  such  only  as  a  Mrs.  Edersby  can  re- 
late !  I  forbear. 

But  this  Edersby  had  a  touch  of  feeling  in 
her,  and,  I  warrant,  kept  some  terms  with  her 
conscience,  although  I  suspect  she  was  heavily 
its  debtor.  She  wept,  as  she  related  the  me- 
lancholy end  of  her  gossip ;  deploring,  however, 
her   manifold  sins,  of  which  that   of  perjury 
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appeared  in  her  eyes  the  most  heinous,  and 
which  she  seemed  to  believe  was  the  only  sin 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Before  I  left  her,  she 
presented  to  me  her  third  husband,  the  fero- 
cious Nuttal,  to  whom  she  had  recently  united 
herself,  and  who  frankly  offered  me  his  hand, 
which  I  begged  to  decline. 

Upon  this  he  swore,  might  perdition  snatch 
him  away,  if  I  were  not  one  of  the  noblest 
spirits  that  ever  carried  a  sword.  ^'  By  the 
soul  of  man,  Mr.  Savage,"  said  he,  "  you  do 
right.  Before  I  would  grasp  the  cinque  of  a 
man  in  fellowship,  who  had  stood  in  a  witness- 
box  to  swear  my  life  away,  I'd — "  here  he 
paused,  apparently  unable,  at  the  moment,  to 
choose  the  destination  or  to  select  the  office  to 
which  he  would  not  rather  submit  himself. 
"  How  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Gregory,  sir  r^'  he 
inquired  after  a  pause. 

I  answered  that  he  was  very  well. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— a  brave  spirit — a 
brave  spirit.  By  the  soul  of  man,  I  respect  you 
both,  from  point  to  hilt.  To  be  sure,  I  did 
swear  hard  against  you  both,"  (here  his  wife 
cast  up  her  eyes)  "  but  could  a  man  do  less  for 
the  friend  he  loved  ?  Mr.  Sinclair  was  my 
friend,  and  as  noble  a  spirit  as  ever  drew  cold 
iron.     As  for  the  threats  I  uttered — breath — 
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breath.  The  dog  barks — who  heeds  him  ? 
He  can't  bite  while  his  mouth  is  open.  Will 
you  sit  out  a  bottle  with  me,  Mr.  Savage  ?" 

"  I  have  no  time,"  said  I,  "  I  am  en- 
gaged/' 

'^  And  no  indination,''  he  returned,  "  right 
— right,  on  my  soul,  you're  right.  My  service 
to  you.  Mrs.  Nuttal,  your  best  curtsy  to  Mr. 
Savage." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE  MAKES  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  AND  SECURES  THE 
FRIENDSHIP  OF  A  WORTHY  PEER,  AND  IS  FOR  THE  PRESENT 
RAISED    OUT    OF    WANT    INTO    AFFLUENCE. 


I  WAITED  upon  Lord  Tyrconnel  punctually 
at  his  appointed  time.  I  have  mentioned  that 
his  Lordship  had  been  very  civil  to  me  on 
several  occasions  when  I  had  met  him  at 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  and  that  he  ap- 
peared in  my  favour  on  the  trial.  There  was 
no  diminution  of  cordiality  in  his  reception  of 
me  now  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  excessively 
friendly,  himself  setting  me  a  chair,  and  kindly 
complaining  that  I  had  not  before  visited 
him.  ;^e  talked  for  some  time  on  general 
topics  J  ^at  length,  drawing  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  his  Lordship  selected  from  amongst  other 
documents  my  two  letters  to  my  mother,  and 
holding  them  towards  me  said,  with  a  smile, — 

"  You  know  these,  I  presume.  Mrs.  Brett 
has  put  them,  and  their  enclosures,  into  my 
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hands.  Oh  !  they  are  too  severe.  Upon  my 
soul,  now,  too  bitter,  Mr.  Savage." 

"  The  degree  of  bitterness  is  best  decided  by 
the  provocation/^  I  returned.  "  They  are  not 
too  bitter,  my  Lord,  I  assure  you.  Nay,  they 
were  not  written  to  wound  her  feelings,  but  to 
excite  her  fears.  I  designed  them  as  a  punish- 
ment, not  as  a  correction.  You  do  not  know, 
my  Lord,  how  basely  I  have  been  treated  by 
this  lady/' 

"  I  believe  I  know  all,''  he  replied ;  "  the 
glosses  she  puts  upon  her  own  conduct  I  can 
see  through,  and  despise.  But  now — "  he 
paused,  but  presently  added,  "  come,  what  do 
you  say,  sir :  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

^'  To  say  the  truth,  my  Lord,''  said  I,  draw- 
ing myself  up,  "  what  is  to  be  done  by  Mrs. 
Brett,  or  what  will  be  done,  I  know  not, 
— all  I  am  clear  upon  at  present  is  as  to  what 
I  myself  intend  to  do,  should  that  person 
resolve  to  do  nothing.  Those  letters  signify 
my  course  of  action.  But  I  take  it  for  granted, 
— or  you  had  not  summoned  me  hither — that 
you  have  some  proposal  to  make  to  me  from 
the  lady." 

"Why,  no  direct  proposal,"  he  answered. 
"  The  case  is  this,  Savage.  We — that  is  to 
say,  myself  and  her  other   relations  are  more 
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solicitous  about  her  reputation  than  she  herself 
appears  to  be ;  not  but  I  believe  your  threats 
have  in  no  small  measure  frightened  her.  But, 
I  suspect^  she  doubts  whether  you  will  carry 
them  into  effect.  She  gives  you  credit,  you  see, 
for  a  generosity  and  forbearance  she  certainly 
has  no  claim  to.'' 

I  could  not  help  breaking  forth  at  this. 
"  Execrable  and  inexplicable  woman!''  cried  I. 
"  By  the  living  God  !  Lord  Tyrconnel,  she  may 
expect  no  further  lenity  from  me,  I  concur  to 
the  commission  of  her  crimes,  while  I  continue 
the  submissive  subject  of  them.  What  the 
world  knows  through  myself  and  others  of  her 
conduct,  1  cannot  recall,  nor  w^ould  I  recall  it 
if  I  could.  But  she  may  yet  buy  my  silence  for 
the  time  to  come.  Her  money  shall  render  me 
as  mute  as  though  I  were  in  the  grave,  to 
which  she  has  twice  endeavoured  to  bring  me. 
But  tell  her  from  me,  my  Lord,  that  no  time 
— that  no  money — though  a  hundred  years  were 
required  to  the  telling  of  it — can,  or  if  it  could, 
shall  abate  the  disgust,  the  contempt,  the 
abhorrence  with  which  she  has  filled  my  soul/' 

''  I  shall  tell  her  no  such  thing,"  said  he, 
laughing ;  *'  your  warmth  contradicts  your 
words.  My  object  is,  since  peace  between  you 
is  hopeless,  to  establish  a  truce.     But  first  let 
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me  know  whether  you  really  have  ever  given 
her  reasonable  cause  of  offence/^ 

"  You  shall  judge,  sir,  for  yourself/'  said  T. 
"  To  enable  you  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  I  make  you  acquainted  with  all  that  has, 
at  any  time,  passed  between  us/^ 

*"'  I  am  impatient  to  hear  it/' 

I  satisfied  his  impatience  on  the  instant.  It 
was  a  long  story ;  but  my  companion  paid  the 
utmost  attention  to  it,  frequently  enlivening  it 
by  interjectional  comments,  that  resounded 
very  httle  to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Brett.  «  I 
would  thank  you,  my  Lord,  for  a  moral  to  this 
pretty  story ,^^  said  I,  in  conclusion,  laughing 
lightly ;  "  don^t  you  think  an  attractive  novel 
might  be  written  upon  it  ?  What  say  you  ? 
Shall  we  put  our  materials  into  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Heywood  ?  A  pity  Mrs.  Manley  is  dead. 
She  would,  I  think,  have  managed  it  with  more 
art." 

"  O  God !  don't  talk  so,''  cried  his  Lordship, 
with  a  shudder.  He  fell  into  a  long  contempla- 
tion. "  I  do  not  know,''  said  he,  at  length, 
"  whether  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  will 
change  your  wrath  against  your  mother  into 
pity,  or  whether  it  will  not  rather  cause  you 
to  hate  her  more." 

"  That  is  very  unlikely,  my  Lord,"  said  L 
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"  I  understand  you.  You  mean,  that  is 
impossible.  You  would  at  least,  be  glad  to 
be  told  why  she  has  treated  you  as  she  has 
done  ?'^ 

"  Certainly  I  should  not  shut  my  ears 
against  such  a  communication/^  I  replied ; 
"  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  feel  little  desire 
to  hear  it.  The  reason  she  alleges  is  proba- 
bly false." 

"  It  is  too  characteristic  to  be  so,  I  think," 
he  replied.  "  You  will  readily  believe  that  sIk- 
never  loved  her  first  husband,  and  perhaps  y  - 
will  concede  the  possibility  that  she  might  have 
loved  Earl  Rivers.  There  cannot  be  a  douib" 
of  it ;  since  for  his  sake  she  was  willing  to  risk, 
nay  she  voluntarily  made  a  sacrifice  of  her 
reputation.  She  has  been  condemned  for 
having  made  the  avowal  that  led  to  the  divorce, 
but  in  my  opinion  very  unjustly.  It  is  true, 
it  was  on  the  faith  of  a  promise,  made  to  her 
by  Lord  Rivers,  of  marriage,  when  the  divorce 
was  obtained,  that  she  was  induced  to  confess 
hei  disgrace ;  but  whatever  were  her  motives, 
I  cannot  but  beUeve  she  acted  rightly.  It 
would  never  have  done,  Mr.  Savage,"  here  his 
Lordship  assumed  an  important  air.  ''  to  im- 
pose a  supposititious  heir  upon  a  noble  family. 
I  will  not  blame  her  for  not  ha\dng  done  that.*' 
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"  Nor  I,  my  Lord ;  although,  it  seems  I  am 
to  be  the  sufferer  alike  by  her  virtue  and  her 
vice.  But  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  no 
great  harm  had  been  done  either.  I  fancy, 
some  of  our  nobility  had  been  all  the  better 
for  a  little  imposition.  Their  legitimates  do 
them  small  honour,  sometimes." 

"  Ha !  very  well — very  well,  indeed,"  said 
he;  "but  let  me  go  on.  After  the  divorce, 
your  mother  naturally  expected  that  Lord 
Rivers  would  fulfil  an  engagement  to  which  he 
had  set  his  solemn  word  of  honour,  and  rescue 
her  from  an  infamy  into  which,  for  his  sake 
alone,  she  had  plunged  herself,  but  this  his 
Lordship  absolutely  refused  to  do.  What  says 
Mr.  Congreve  ? — 

*  Earth  knows  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turn'd, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorn'd.' 

She  is  not  a  woman  to  supplicate.  Hex 
pride  was  as  intense  as  her  love.  The  knife 
did  not  reach  his  heart — the  fury  was  dragged 
from  his  throat.  He  survived  her  vengeance, 
nor  was  it  ever  known  that  she  had  attempted 
his  life.  Her  hatred  died  not  with  him,  but 
has  been  transferred  to  you.'* 

"  I  must  bear  it,  as  I  have  borne  it,  as  well 
as  I  can,"   I  replied ;    "  but  not  as  heretofore, 
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without  a  consideration.  Look  you,  my  Lord, 
this  lady-mother  of  mine  derives  as  much 
dehght  from  hating  me,  as  your  common  vulgar 
mothers  do  from  loving  their  children.  Now, 
some  of  the  young  hopefuls  make  their  parents 
pay  pretty  smartly  for  their  love ;  and  I  know 
not  why  I  shouldn^t  tax  the  hate  of  Mrs. 
Brett,  w^hich  is  all  the  more  likely  to  last  in 
consequence.  But  I  will  not  be  unreasonable 
with  her.  Cast  your  eye  over  my  conditions. 
It  wdll  not  cost  her  much — a  mere  trifle — 
not  worth  mentioring  to  a  lady  of  her  spirit 
and  liberality.^' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  forced 
strain,'^  said  Lord  Tyrconnel.  "  I  had  thought 
what  I  have  been  telling  you,  might  have 
weighed  with  you  in  her  favour.  She  was 
basely  wronged  by  Lord  Rivers.  Her  conduct 
to  you,  bad  as  it  has  been,  and  indefensible  as 
it  is,  is  not  beyond  human  forgiveness  when 
the  provocation  is  considered.  It  is  at  least 
intelligible.^' 

"To  me,  it  is  not  so,  my  Lord.  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  shewn  me  a  character 
that  I  hardly  supposed  could  exist,  except  in 
a  novel  or  a  play.  I  thought  she  was  merely 
wicked; — vou    have    told   me    she   is   a   fool. 
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Pardon  me,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Brett 
has  cajoled  you.  She  is  no  such  fool.  She 
hates  me,  but  not  because  Lord  Rivers  was  a 
very  sad  fellow.  Her's  is  the  common  cant  of 
those,  who,  being  heavily  laden  with  sin,  are  for 
others  carrying  it. '^ 

He  shook  his  head.  "  She  married  Colonel 
Brett,  that  she  might  expunge  the  memory  of 
her  shame.  You  were  placed  out  of  the  way, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  heard  with  delight, 
that  you—the  witness,  the  proof  of  her  shame, 
were  dead.  Consider,  how  galling  to  a  woman 
of  her  spirit,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  vears, 
to  undergo  that  shame  anew." 

'^  Let  her  consider  that  that  was  no  fault  of 
mine.  Sometimes,  nay,  often  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  had  never  known  my  parents — that  Lady 
Mason  had  left  me  in  the  hands  of  the  poor 
wretches  to  whom  I  was  entrusted — that  I 
had  never  sought  a  mother,  or  never  found 
one  !  But  now,  my  Lord,  be  pleased  to  let  me 
know,  why  I  have  been  summoned  hither.'^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  few  words,^^  he  returned. 
"  You  are  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit.  Savage ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  make  little  doubt  that  you 
w^ill  at  once  see  and  feel  the  force  of  the 
appeal   I    am    about   to   make  to  you.     Mrs. 
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Brett  has  many  relations — all  persons  of  honour 
and  condition.  You  know  what  a  world  it  is. 
Any  public  exposure  of  your  mother,  such  as 
you  have  threatened,  however  she  might  carry 
it,  would  wound  us  deeply.  The  infamy  would 
be  reflected  upon  us.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether 
you  can  consent  to  pursue  your  revenge  upon 
her,  knowing  that  you  will  injure  us,  more 
than  you  can  punish  her.  Hitherto,  we  have 
not  interfered,  because  we  felt  you  had  an  in- 
disputable right — ^as  we  acknowledge  you  still 
have — to  resist  her  persecution.  But  now — it 
is  a  question  that  I  wish  you  seriously  to  take 
to  heart — have  you  not  already  gone  far 
enough  ?  To  proceed  further,  would  it  be  to 
your  honour ^and,  therefore,  to  your  advan- 
tage ?  I  could  say  much  more — ^but  I  see  I  have 
said  sufficient.  Her  relations,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  hope  for  your  forbearance." 

I  hesitated  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
I  could  never  resist  an  appeal  to  my  generosity. 
(Sayest  thou  ''No" — man  of  much  length  of 
visage,  who  art  all  for  virtue  in  laced  clothes, 
and  with  whom  poverty  is  the  worst  vice  under 
heaven,  albeit  thy  incarnate  Maker  when  he 
came  upon  the  world  to  save  it — even  thy  very 
poor  soul  with  the  rest— had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head — sayest  thou  "  No,"  I  repent  ?  I  tell 
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thee  then,  long  face,  thou  liest).    I  never  could 
resist  an  appeal  to  my  generosity. 

"  You  have  said  sufficient,  my  Lord,^'  I 
answered — "and  I  thank  you,  that  you  have 
said  it.  Revenge  is  blind,  or  sees  nothing 
between  itself  and  its  object.  I  will  confess 
the  truth  to  you.  Necessity  alone  set  me 
upon  this  work,  which  hereby  I  renounce. 
But  that  want  incited  me,  I  had  disdained  this 
pitiful  wrangling  with  a  wretch  so  despicable. 
Your  timely  remonstrance  has  saved  her.  Her 
relations  need  be  under  no  further  apprehen- 
sions.    I  desist." 

"  This,"  cried  Lord  Tyrconnel,  his  eyes 
glistening,  "is  generous  beyond  expectation. 
You  have  done  yourself  great  honour.'^  He 
came  towards  me,  and  shook  me  cordially  by 
the  hand.  "We  must  be  better  acquainted. 
You  must  do  me  yet  one  further  favour." 

"  I  cannot  conjecture  how  I  can  be  of  service 
to  Lord  Tyrconnel.^^ 

"  By  making  my  house  your  home,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  hope  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Savage,  and  I  shall  study  to  de- 
serve his  friendship.  Your  merit  has  been  pro- 
claimed, but  it  must  be  seen  as  well  as  known. 
I  will  allow  you  two  hundred  a  year  till  my 
interest,  which,  I  must  whisper  it  in  your  ear. 
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is  considerable  with  the  ministry,  obtains  an 
independent  appointment  for  you.  You 
shall  have  your  own  apartments — your  own 
servants  and  your  own  time  at  command,  of 
which  last,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  as  much 
as  you  can  spare.  There  can  be  no  friendship 
where  there  is  no  equality.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood,  then,  that  you  are  to  consider 
yourself  in  all  respects  as  your  own  master, 
and  my  house  as  your  own.  I  would  soUcit 
no  man's  friendship  whose  advantage  I  stu- 
died, upon  other  terms ;  least  of  all  would 
1  insult  you  by  proposing  them.'^ 

I  beheve  I  have  set  down  the  very  words  of 
Lord  Tyrconnel.  I  was  amazed  and  affected 
by  his  so  noble,  so  disinterested  munificence. 
My  face  spoke  my  thanks,  before  my  tongue 
could  articulate  a  syllable.  He  stopped  my 
acknowledgments  by  placing  his  hands  upon 
my  mouth. 

"  Not  a  word,  I  insist,"  said  he,  "  the  obh- 
gation  is  on  my  side.  Let  us  remember  we  are 
cousins,  till  we  become  friends.  The  links  of 
friendship  are  stronger  than  the  ties  of  blood. 
You  accept  my  offer  ?" 

"  With   thanks— with  gratitude,  my  Lord." 

"  Lord    me   no   lords.     Here,    take    this,'^ 

handing  me  familiarly  a  bank-bill  of  a  hundred 

pounds,   "  six  months  in  advance.     You  see 
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I  am  a  man  of  business."  Then  surveying  me. 
"  How  is  this  ?  you  do  not  plead  guilty  after  a 
King^s  pardon.  Savage  ?  I  hope  the  late  un- 
happy passage  in  your  life  has  not  caused  you 
to  forswear  carrying  a  sword  ?" 

"To  say  the  truth,"  I  returned  in  some 
confusion,  "  I  was  in  such  haste  to  keep  my 
appointment  with  your  Lordship,  that  I  forgot 
it.''  (But  the  real  truth  is,  that  I  had  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  pawnbroker  a  month 
before.) 

"You  must  gratify  me,  by  wearing  this,*'  said 
his  Lordship,  going  into  an  inner  room  and 
presently  returning  with  a  silver-hilted  sword, 
which  he  placed  in  my  hands. 

It  was  now  settled  that  I  should  take  up  my 
abode  with  him  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days, 
by  which  time  I  should  have  completed  such 
arrangements  as  were  necessary  to  my  appear- 
ance in  the  quality  of  a  gentleman, 

"By  the  bye,  one  word  more  with  you,'' 
said  he,  when  I  was  taking  my  leave.  "  Mrs. 
Brett  appears  very  solicitous  to  know  what  is 
become  of  a  young  lady — Miss  Wilfred,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  many 
years  under  her  charge.  Your  mother,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
young  lady.'' 

"  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  her,  then,  to 
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know/^  I  answered^  ^Hhat  Miss  Wilfred  is, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  in  honour- 
able hands.  Miss  Wilfred  is  living  \yith  the 
Countess  of  Hertford.  I  thought  Mrs.  Brett 
knew  as  much ;  and  yet  probably,  Sir  Richard 
was  too  much  offended  with  her,  as  he  well 
might  be,  to  satisfy  her  upon  the  point." 

"Did  you  see  Steele  before  he  retired  to 
Whales  ?^' 

"  I  did  not." 

"  When  I  last  saw  him,  he  spoke  with  affec- 
tionate kindness  of  you,  and  shed  tears,  as  he 
did  so.     His  resentment  ceased  long  since/^ 

"Had  1  known  that,"  I  replied,  "  I  would 
have  waited  upon  him,  and  taken  a  farewell 
of  my  friend  and  benefactor.  I  loved  him  ever, 
and  it  is  a  happiness  to  me  to  know  that  he 
remembered  me  with  kindness." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  his  Lordship,  after  a 
pause,  "  perhaps  I  am  impertinently  curious, 
but  was  there  not  at  one  time  a  kind  of  en- 
gagement subsisting  between  Miss  Wilfred  and 
yourself?" 

"  There  was,  and  is.     It  stiU  subsists." 

"  T  really  am  too  free,  cousin  Savage,^^  said 
his  Lordship  laughing  and  rubbing  his  chin, — 
"  but  you  will  forgive  me.  To  what  does  that 
engagement  tend  ?" 
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"  You  cannot  doubt,  my  Lord }"  I  inquired 
in  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

'^To  the  approved  consummation  of  such 
contracts — old  fashioned  but  still  fashionable 
— matrimony.'' 

"  Matrimony  1^^  with  a  stare  and  a  whistle. 
"  What  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  put  matrimony  into  your  head  ?'^ 

I  returned  his  stare — "  My  Lord  !" 

"Come,  come,^^  said  he,  "you  look  as  grave 
as  though  you  were  already  married.  I  meant 
nothing.     Marriage  is  an  honourable  estate.^' 

"  Your  Lordship  is  married,  I  believe  ?"  I 
observed. 

"  Why — yes,'^  with  a  comical  shrug.  ^^  Young 
men  must  be  fools,  else  there  would  be  no 
wise  old  ones.  But,  hang  it !  you  mustn't 
think  of  it  yet.  Dick  Savage — the  gay,  the 
lively,  the  elegant  Dick  Savage — the  salt,  the 
soul  of  society,  trudging  sun-sodden  on  the 
sabbath  to  Islington  fields,  with  an  armful  of 
the  next  generation  !  Gods  !  It  must  not  be." 

There  was  little  delicacy  in  this  speech,  nor 
^^s  it  well  spoken,  but  it  passed.  I  laughed 
in  concert  with  the  wit,  although  not  quite  so 
heartily,  and  we  parted  the  best  friends  in  life. 

If  I  must  admit  the  reader  to  a  more  ex- 
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tended  view  of  my  character  than  he  has  al- 
ready seen,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I   did  not 
bear  the  sudden  change  of  fortune,  which  had 
taken  place  in  my  favour,  so  gracefully,  or  with 
so  equal  a  mind  as  might  have  been  desired. 
Expected,   I  was  about  to  say,  but   I  recalled 
the  word ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  of  a 
human  being  that  he  shall  not  exult  when  he 
finds   himself  suddenly   transported  from   the 
most  sordid   poverty  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
affluence  and  splendour — from  a  vile  room  in  an 
obscure  pubhc-house   (not  always  procurable) 
to  a  suite  of  magnificent   apartments  —  from 
"bare   imagination    of  a  feast,"   to  the  sober 
certainty  of  a  luxurious  table ;  still  less  can  it 
be  hoped  that  he  will  not  triumph,  even  to  the 
very  wretchedness  of  insult,  over  those,  who, 
when  he  was  poor,  despised,  ridiculed  and  con- 
demned him.  In  my  adversity,  I  had  my  portion 
of  such  whips  and  spurns,  and  was  constrained 
to  endure  them — for  there  is  a  safe  method  of 
which  base  fellows  avail  themselves   of  hurlinsr 
their  gibes  and  jeers  at  a  gentleman  in  distress. 
I  repaid  their  scorn  with  interest,  and  as  the 
dogs    were   mostly    abandoned    scribblers    of 
gazetteers   and  journals,  I  wrote  a  little  pam- 
phlet, which  I  called  the  Memoirs  of  Iscariot 
-  Hackney,  for  their  special  castigation. 

Nor,  was  this  all.     Shortly  after  I  went  to 
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reside  with  Lord  T3Tconnel5 1  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Pope,  a  man  of  whom  his  country 
has  just  reason  to  be  proud,  and  who  is  an  ho- 
nour to  his  age  which  will  be  honoured  by  pos- 
terity for  its  handsome  appreciation  of  his  genius. 
About  this  time,  the  poet  pubhshed  his   Dun- 
ciad,  that  immortal  burlesque  satire,  which  set 
all  the  small  wits    at  their  small  wits^  end  ; 
and  which  did  not  destroy,  because  to  extermi- 
nate them,  would  have  been  to  put  them  out 
of  their  misery,  and  because  some  of  them  were 
so  small  that  they  might  have  eluded  any  but 
a  "microscopic  eye.^'    It  is  true  that  I  tied  a 
knot  or  two  in  the  lash  before  the  avenging 
spirit  proceeded  to  wield  it ;  in  other  words,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  furnished  Pope  with  a  few 
hints,  of  which  he  availed  himself;  but  they 
chiefly   related  to    James  Moore    Smyth   and 
square-faced  Roome   with  whom  I  had  made 
myself  merry  in  Iscariot  Hackney;  but,  it  is 
altogether  false  that  I  was   engaged  to  supply 
the  satirist  with  the  private  histories,  or  with 
anecdotes  of  the  general  swarm  of  minor  vic- 
tims.    However,  my  intimacy  with  Pope  ob- 
tained for  me,  among  the  sufferers,  the  reputa- 
tion (they  called  it  the  obloquy)  of  having  done 
so,  and  I  acquired  their  enmity  accordingly,   as 
a  confederate  with  Mr.  Pope. 

I  was  more  flattered  by  the  imputation  than 
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disturbed  by  its  consequence ;  and  although  it 
be  to  my  own  disparagement,  I  must  confess 
my  belief  that  it  is  to  the  consistent  and  per- 
severing ill-will  of  the  tribe  of  small  wits,  that  I 
owe  the  continued  and  undeviating  friendship 
of  a  man  whose  regard  and  esteem  have  been, 
and  are,  my  chief  solace  under  many  afflictions, 
as  (why  should  I  not  say  so  ?)  his  generosity 
is  my  sole  support. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


IN  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE  DOES  NOT  APPEAR  TO  THE  BEST  AD- 
VANTAGE ;  AND  WHEREIN  THE  READER  WILL  SEE  THE  LAST  OF 
A   STRANGE   CHARACTER. 


During  the  first  year  of  my  residence  with 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  no  man  could  exercise  the 
ofi&ces  of  friendship  with  more  scrupulous  de- 
licacy— with  a  more  heedful  regard  to  my  feel- 
ings, and  to  his  own  dignity,  than  his  Lordship. 
Thus  much  I  owe  it  to  truth  and  to  justice  to 
record.  The  original  terms  of  our  connexion 
he  did  not  once  invade  or  infringe.  He  ex- 
pressed, and  I  think  he  felt,  the  utmost  friend- 
ship for  me — the  greatest  pleasure  in  my  society 
— the  sincerest  anxiety  for  my  ease  and  com- 
fort, the  most  zealous  desire  for  my  welfare  and 
advancement.  To  suppose  me  insensible  to 
treatment  hke  this  (the  supposition  has  often 
taken  the  form  of  an  assertion,  which  I  regard 
not)  is  to  suppose  me  a  heartless  monster.  I 
was  grateful  to  him,  and  he  knew  it — grateful 
as  one  man  should  be  to  another  who  befriends 
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him,  and  does  it  handsomely.  There  was  no 
lubricity  of  the  tongue,  though ;  no  servile 
curvature  of  the  spine — no  snatching  of  lordly 
fingers  to  be  lifted  to  lying,  and  service-seeking 
lips — no  raising  of  ghostly  eyeballs  to  the 
stucco,  with  held-up  palms,  and,  "  Oh,  my  Lord ! 
this  is  too  much^' — "  you  are  too  infinitely 
good" — "  you  will  find  your  reward  in  another 
and  a  better'^ — God  !  is  it  not  sickening — doth 
not  a  crawling  coldness  overspread  the  frame 
of  a  man,  when  he  hears,  or  hears  of,  these 
fawners ;  and  is  it  not  marvellous  that  lords  and 
gentlemen  should  be  found  to  countenance 
such  odious  curs  ;  and  is  it  not  shocking  that 
the  world  should  abet  and  extol  them  ?  These 
inexpressibly  base  humiliations  are  gratitude, 
forsooth  !  Let  them  practice  it  who  list ;  let 
them  pay  for  it  w^ho  accept  it :  meantime,  let 
me  wonder  whether  they  pray  to  the  Almighty, 
and  how  ? 

In  this  interval  of  prosperity,  I  found  leisure 
to  complete  a  poem,  begun  long  before,  which 
I  entitled,  "The  Wanderer."  Its  purpose,  I 
know,  is  in  the  highest  degree  moral.  It  at- 
tempts to  show,  and  successfully  as  I  think, 
that  misery,  while  it  chastens,  purifies  the  mind ; 
that  adversity  strengthens  the  character  \  and 
that  out  of  fleeting  woe  proceeds  lasting  hap- 
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piness.  I  had  not  suffered  in  vain.  I  had 
been  a  worse  man  had  I  never  been  made  to 
feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  continue  a  good  one 
in  adversity. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  prate  of  my  own  perform- 
ance. Thus  much,  however,  I  will  say,  that 
the  world  remains  my  debtor  for  that  poem, 
and  that  the  man  who  could  write  it,  whatever 
be  his  faults,  or  however  great  they  may  have 
been,  is  entitled  to  give  ^'  the  lie,  the  loud  lie," 
as  old  Massinger  says,  to  any  smug-souled 
rascal,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  sluggish  pulse, 
and  a  dwelling  in  decencies,  presumes  to  tell  the 
author  of  "The  Wanderer,'^  that  he  has  never 
practised  virtue,  or  that  he  does  not  reverence 
goodness. 

This  poem,  frankly  and  weakly  to  confess  it 
— for,  after  all,  I  must  not  dismiss  it  without 
one  word — I  glory  in  having  written.  When 
I  add  that  it  obtained  the  high  approbation  of 
Mr.  Pope,  very  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny  that  it  possesses  merit.  Of  those  few  (if 
any  there  be)  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not 
one  who  could  write  so  well.  Enough  of  it,  so 
far  as  my  own  feelings  with  regard  to  it  are 
concerned. 

I  dedicated  "  The  Wanderer,"  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  in  a  strain  of  fervent  encomium,  which 
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nothing  but  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  my 
gratitude  could  excuse.  If  I  am  conscious  of 
any  motive  to  the  expression  of  so  extravagant 
a  praise  of  my  patron  as  is  to  be  found  in  that 
dedication,  beyond  what  the  impulse  of  my 
then  present  feelings  towards  him  prompted 
me  to  utter,  it  is  a  desire  to  please  Lady  Tyr- 
connel  by  the  exaltation  of  her  husband.  Of 
the  excellence  of  this  lady — of  her  sisterly  re- 
gard— I  might  almost  term  it  affection  for  me, 
time  shall  never  efface  the  remembrance  from 
my  bosom.  For  her  sake  I  have  borne  much, 
and  forborne  greatly — but  I  will  not  enter  upon 
that  here.  I  have  a  score  to  settle,  w^hich  written 
words  will  not  expunge.  When  I  return  to 
London,  which  is  to  be,  thank  heaven,  shortly, 
I  shall  have  ample  time  upon  my  hands  to  play 
the  appellant.  Dare  he  abide  or  answer  my 
appeal  ?     Not  he. 

I  sold  the  copyright  of  "The  Wanderer'^  forten 
guineas — a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  viewed  as 
a  payment  for  labour;  but  which  an  immediate, 
although  a  momentary  want  of  money  disposed 
me  to  accept.  And  yet,  paltry  as  this  sum  w^as, 
Johnson,  several  years  afterwards,  got  no  more 
for  his  poem  of  "  London,'^  a  performance 
which,  if  it  possess  less  of  the  "  vivida  vis  ^' — 
less  of  the  drawn  lightning  than  is  to  be  found 
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in  Pope's  satires,  undoubtedly  excels  each  and 
all  of  the  productions  of  the  latter  in  grave, 
manly,  and  majestic  dignity.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pope,  who  is  too  sensitive,  will  be 
pleased  with  a  frank  declaration  of  my  opinion  ; 
but  he  knows  that, 

*  lAvould  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder  :' 

and  I  have  never  been   slow   to   express  my 
belief,   and  I  have  said   it   in  the  hearing   of 
Pope  himself — that  excellent,  as   beyond  dis- 
pute, he  is — that  the  greatest  poet  of  the   age 
although  he  be —  he  is,   at  last,   but  the  very 
clever  child  of  his   great   father   and  master, 
Dryden,  whose  vigour  of  mind  and  of  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  found  in  his  successor,  and 
whose  mighty  energy  and   consummate   com- 
mand of  verse  he  not  only  cannot  equal,   but 
cannot   even  imitate.     Having   often   said    so 
much  to  his  face,  why  should  I  not  whisper  in 
his   ear,  that   the   young   man,   Johnson,  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  and   the  poet,   must 
one  day,   (the  gods  will  have  it  so),   spite   of 
poverty,  neglect,  and  what  else  belongs,  as   of 
prescription,   to  worth  and  genius,   become  a 
great   man  in  England.      He   wants   not   my 
praise ;  if  he  ever  did,  he  has  had  it  long  ago. 
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Too  proud  to  cringe — too  modest  to  intrude, 
this  strong  broad-hearted  man  would  exult  in 
the  praise,  would  be  grateful  for  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Pope.  Could  he  but  know  what 
honour  he  has  it  in  his  power  at  once  to  confer, 
and  to  acquire  ! 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  fame  1 
obtained  by  the  publication  of  my  poem,  ele- 
vated me  not  less  in  my  own  estimation  than 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  it  will  be  believed, 
also,  that  my  success  made  the  small  wits  more 
determinately  my  professed  enemies,  and  that 
I  took  no  pains  to  conciliate  their  regard,  or  to 
assuage  their  mahce.  Indeed,  I  was  so  much 
above  them,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  their  poor 
devices,  that  I  ridiculed  and  despised  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Elizabeth — the  one  being  in  the  world  who 
loved  me,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  I  could  im- 
part my  hopes,  my  expectations,  and  my  feel- 
ings, in  the  assurance  of  sincere  and  perfect 
sympathy.  She  was  delighted  with  the  favour- 
able reception  my  poem  had  met  with,  and 
predicted  that  I  should,  at  no  distant  period, 
establish  a  very  high  reputation  in  the  world 
of  letters.  It  was  perfectly  understood  be- 
tween us,  that  we  were  to  be  married  so  soon 
as  Lord  Tyrconnel  kept  his  word  with  me,  of 
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which,  latterly,  I  had  somewhat  importunately 
reminded  him,  and  which  was,  that  he  would 
obtain  a  lucrative  appointment  for  me  from 
Sir  Robert  Walpole ; — a  man,  to  say  the  truth, 
of  whose  politics  I  had  no  admiration,  for  whose 
person  I  had  little  regard,  and  of  whose  con- 
versation I  had  the  utmost  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence. Nevertheless,  he  could  bestow  a 
place  as  well  as  a  better  man ;  he  had  passed 
his  word  to  Lord  Tyrconnel  that  he  would  do 
something  for  me,  and  to  do  him  justice,  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  strict  observer  of 
his  promise. 

It  was  not  until  my  visits  to  my  mistress 
had  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  that  I 
perceived,  or  fancied  that  I  perceived,  a  cold- 
ness toward  me  on  the  part  of  Lady  Hertford  ; 
a  sedate  formality  of  deportment,  perfectly 
within  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  but  which 
partook  more  of  dignity  than  politeness,  al- 
though, in  my  opinion,  there  was  not  very 
much  of  either.  This  appearance  troubled  me 
but  little  j  indeed,  it  is  possible  I  should  not 
have  observed  it,  only  that  I  could  not  but 
detect  a  reserve — a  constraint — a  confusion  in 
Elizabeth,  whilst  Lady  Hertford  was  present, 
for  which  I  could  not  account,  and  of  which,  at 
length,  therefore,  I  set  myself  upon  learning  the 
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reason.  There  was  as  much  tenderness  at 
parting,  in  her  eyes,  and  in  her  manner,  and  a 
more  serious  and  affecting  softness  of  voice,  so 
that  I  was  constantly  assured  of  the  continu- 
ance of  her  entire  affection.  It  was  clear  to 
me,  that  to  the  Countess  I  must  refer  the  cause 
of  this  mysterious  behaviour. 

I  seized  an  opportunity  one  evening,  when 
we  were  alone,  of  acquainting  Elizabeth  with 
the  extent  of  my  observations,  and  earnestly 
begged  her  to  tell  me  in  what  manner  I  had 
offended  Lady  Hertford,  that  I  might  at  once 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  recovering  her  esteem 
and  confidence. 

My  appeal  embarrassed  her  greatly.  I  re- 
marked, however,  that  her  embarrassment  arose 
less  from  confusion  than  concern. 

"  I  was  not  aware,^'  she  said,  '*  that  you  had 
noticed  any  change  in  the  demeanour  of  Lady 
Hertford  towards  you ;  neither  do  I  know  that 
you  have  given  her  any  cause  of  offence — con- 
sciously, I  am  sure  you  have  not.^' 

'^  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  her  coldness  ? 
Tell  me  all,  I  entreat  you.'^ 

"  I  shall  not  offend  you,  Richard  }" 

"  Impossible.^' 

^'  Her  Ladyship,  then,  has  of  late  frequently 
expressed  her  fears  to  me  that  you  are  leading 
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too  dissipated  a  life,  and  that  you  may  fall  into 
habits  of  expense,  and  self-gratification,  that 
may  be  injurious  to  you  hereafter.    She  says — '* 

"  Many  wise  things,  doubtless,"  interrupted 
I  gaily ;  "  a  pity  the  text  is  not  more  worthy 
of  the  comment.  Do  you  partake  her  fears, 
Ehzabeth  r^' 

"  I  do  not,''  she  answered,  readily.  ^^  I  know 
the  stability  of  your  principles,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  your  mind.  The  author  of  ^  The  Wan- 
derer,' ''  she  added,  with  a  glow  of  generous 
warmth,  "  can  never  suffer  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed into  vulgar  excesses,  at  which  Lady 
Hertford  hints — or  vicious  indulgences,  of 
which  his  writings  proclaim  his  abhorrence. 
No,  you  have  been  a  sufferer  ;  but  you  never 
will  be  a  victim — least  of  all  to  yourself.^' 

Sweet  enthusiast !  to  have  loved  thee  is, 
indeed,  to  have  loved  virtue,  and  in  its  loveliest 
shape. 

''And  this  is  all,"  cried  I ;  "  how  proud  and 
grateful  I  ought  to  be,  that  Lady  Hertford 
condescends  to  betray  so  friendly  a  solicitude 
for  my  well-doing.  I  must  positively  return 
her  my  acknowledgments.'^ 

"  I  am  angry  with  myself,"  said  Elizabeth, 
after  a  pause,  seating  herself  by  my  side,  "  that 
I  have  so  long  withheld  from  you  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you." 
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She  spoke  this  in  so  serious  a  voice,  that  I 
could  but  gaze  upon  her  in  silence. 

"  Lady  Hertford/'  she  resumed,  "  has  been 
very  pressing  with  me,  for  some  time  past — so 
much  so,  I  confess,  that  I  am  made  unhappy 
by  her  importunities — to  break  the  engagement 
between  us.^^ 

"  Ha !  and  upon  what  plea  ? — for  what  rea- 
son?— the  one  you  mentioned?" 

"  She  urges  that.  But  there  is  a  gentleman 
—a  Mr.  Grantley— '^ 

"  A  Mr.  Grantley  ! — And  he  is  all  that  may 
be  wished  for,  1^11  be  sworn,''  said  I,  with  a 
sneer j  "such  a  handsome  man!  such  a 
rich  man  !  such  a  worthy  man ! — Naughty 
girl  !  to  think  of  wicked  Mr.  Savage  : 
you  should  meditate  upon  good  Mr.  Grant- 
ley!  But  this  device  is  grandmotherly,  my 
Elizabeth.  Add  all  my  good  qualities  to 
Mr.  Grantley,  and  transfer  all  his  bad  ones  to 
me,  and  a  taking  contrast  is  presented.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  her  Ladyship.  But  tell  me, 
who  is  this  Mr.  Grantley  ?  A  gentleman  of 
figure,  of  course?" 

''  He  is.'' 

"  Is  he  rich  ?" 

"  He  is  said  to  be  so." 

"  Handsome  1" 
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"  Very/' 

I  was  startled  by  so  prompt  a  reply. 

''■  You  do  not  love  him,  Elizabeth  ?''  I  in- 
quired,  at  length,  looking,  as  I  conjecture,  very 
much  like  a  booby. 

"  Fie  !  what  a  question  !"  she  replied. 

"  Abrupt— but  I  hope—'' 

''  You  knoiv  I  do  not,'^  she  said,  interrupt- 
ing me,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  mine.  "  I 
want  your  advice.  I  know  not  how  to 
carry  myself  in  this  unpleasant  affair.  Lady 
Hertford  begins  to  be  exceedingly,  painfully 
importunate  with  me.  You  know  my  obliga- 
tions to  her ;  and  Mr.  Grantley,  although  I 
have  informed  him  I  am  under  an  engagement 
to  another,  still  persists — " 

"  In  smirking,  and  sighing,  and  dropping 
his  eyelids,  and  looking  at  his  hat,  and  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  hanging  over  chair- 
backs.  Poor  man !  why  do  you  smile  at  the 
picture  of  so  pitiful  a  rogue.  Fll  hazard  a 
shrevv^d  guess,  now,  that  he  hopes  time  may 
induce  you  to  look  with  favour  upon  him — 
that  he  is  perfectly  sensible  how  unworthy  he 
is  of  so  much  honour,  of  so  great  a  happiness  ; 
and  yet — " 

"I  am  sorry  I  smiled  at  your  whimsical 
description,"  said  she.     "  Do  not  ridicule  the 
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misplaced  affection  of  a  worthy  and  honourable 
man,  who  deserves,  1  am  sure,  a  better  woman 
than  your  EHzabeth ;  and  who,  I  sincerely 
hope,  will  meet  with  one." 

"  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  that  man's 
worth,''  I  replied,  ''  who  persists  in  persecuting 
a  lady  with  his  addresses,  and  who  would  fain 
have  her  break  her  engagement  to  another. 
My  love,  this  must  not  continue.  I  will  seek 
an  interview  with  Lady  Hertford.  She  is  a  wo- 
man of  sense  and  feeling.  It  cannot  be,  after 
the  representations  I  shall  make  to  her,  that 
you  will  be  put  to  any  further  pain  on  this  gen- 
tleman's account." 

I  sought  an  early  occasion  of  waiting  upon 
Lady  Hertford.  I  told  her,  without  reserve, 
what  had  been  imparted  to  me  by  Elizabeth ; 
and  reminding  her  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  contract  between  that  young 
lady  and  myself,  and  of  the  approval  she  had 
formerly  given  to  it,  I  ventured  to  inquire  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  she  should  set  herself  in 
the  way  of  its  fulfilment. 

She  heard  me  with  attention,  and  with  an 
unmoved  countenance.  She  replied  nearly  as 
follows : 

"  When  my  friend,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
waited  upon  me,   and  opened  to  me  his  per- 
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plexity  in  relation  to  Miss  Wilfred,  whom  he 
had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Brett,  I  consented  at  once  to  receive 
her  into  my  family.  I  have  had  cause  to  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  having  done  so.  I  in- 
tended a  service  to  Sir  Richard ;  I  have  gained 
a  blessing  to  myself.  Miss  Wilfred  is  a  most 
admirable  young  lady.  I  love  her  as  a  mother, 
or  rather" — here  her  Ladyship  bridled — "as  an 
elder  sister  might  do.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
interest  myself  in  her  welfare  and  happiness. 
I  feel,  also,  that  I  have,  in  some  sort,  a  right  to 
counsel,  and,  if  necessary,  to  direct  her.  I 
must  not  be  interrupted.  I  confess,  Sir 
Richard's  character  of  you,  joined  to  your 
peculiar  misfortunes,  pleaded  strongly  for  you 
in  my  favour  ;  and  I  acknowledge  that,  for  a 
long  time,  T  believed  the  happiness  of  Miss 
W^ilfred  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  your 
keeping;  but — ''  she  paused. 

"  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  for  the  'but/ 
madam,"  said  I,  with  an  easy  smile ;  ''  I  saw 
the  rogue  all  along;  though,  as  he  always  does, 
he  skulked  behind  his  betters.  Let  me  hear, 
I  beseech  you,  what  the  disparaging  con- 
junction has  to  say  for  himself,  or  against  me." 

"  Your  levity  displeases  me,''  returned  Lady 
Hertford,  stiffly.     "  /,  Mr.  Savage,  have  to  say 
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this.  Whatever  hopes  I  might  formerly  have 
entertained  of  you,  have  been  disappointed, 
long  since.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  believe 
you  cannot  deny,  that  your  excesses — I  will 
say  no  more.  O  sir,  you  are  not  worthy  of 
Miss  Wilfred !" 

I  could  not  deny  that  I  had  launched  out 
into  all  the  pleasures  within  my  reach.  I  had 
never  sought  to  withhold  my  passions  from  any 
gratification  they  could  lay  hold  upon.  My 
pride  was  no  mongrel  of  the  pack.  Her  Lady- 
ship awoke  it. 

"  I  presume  to  remind  your  Ladyship,"  said 
I,  "  that  my  conduct,  whatever  it  be,  and  how- 
ever it  may  stand  in  need  of  it,  is  not  subject 
to  your  revision.  Let  me  recal  to  your  Lady- 
ship's mind,  likewise,  that  Miss  Wilfred, 
although  under  your  protection,  is  not  at  your 
disposal.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  your 
Ladyship  would  attempt  to  persecute  Miss 
Wilfred  into  a  compliance  with  your  wishes. 
Pardon  me,  I  had  never  thought  it  possible 
that  Lady  Hertford  and  Mrs.  Brett  could  be 
associated  in  my  mind  for  one  instant.  Miss 
Wilfred  has  been  persecuted,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grantley,  was 
urged  to  weariness  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair.'^ 
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"  I  will  not  hear  a  word  against  Mr. 
Grantley  !'^  exclaimed  the  Countess  in  some 
heat.  "  Mr.  Grantley  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  of  virtue,'^  with  an  emphasis ;  "  Mrs. 
Brett  and  myself,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Savage, 
offer  no  points  of  comparison.  I  shall  not 
persecute  Miss  Wilfred.  Her  good  sense  will, 
in  time,  acknowledge  the  justness  of  my  deci- 
sion ;  and  to  that  shall  I  appeal,  and  upon  that 
will  I  rely." 

"  Your  Ladyship  will  hardly  be  called  upon 
for  your  decision,"  I  replied.  "  Miss  Wilfred 
has  consented  to  place  herself  under  my  pro- 
tection, until  my  affairs  assume  a  stability 
which  will  warrant  me  in  fulfilling  a  contract 
which  Miss  Wilfred  considers  as  equally  bind- 
ing upon  herself  as  upon  me.  How  reluctantly 
she  has  been  brought  to  this  step  you  may 
imagine,  who  know  her  grateful  nature,  and 
how  much  cause  she  has  of  gratitude  towards 
you.  She  herself,  doubtless,  will  assure  you  of 
the  deep  and  lasting  sense  she  entertains  of 
your  goodness." 

Lady  Hertford  was  thunderstruck. 

"  Good  heavens,  sir  I  Do  you  mean  to 
say?-" 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  do,'^  interrupted  I  impa- 
tiently; "  and  to  justify  the  decision  to  which 
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Miss  Wilfred  has  come,  and  to  avow  that  my 
earnest  persuasion  has  prevailed  with  her.'^ 

"  Surely  she  can  never  be  so  thoughtless — 
so  mad  1"  she  replied. 

She  took  two  or  three  turns  about  the  room. 
My  intelligence  had  greatly  discomposed  her. 
I  watched  her  countenance.  I  perceived  con- 
cern for  Elizabeth  upon  it^  which  was  gra- 
dually dismissed  to  make  way  for  anger  against 
me. 

"  You  protect  Miss  Wilfred  ?'  she  cried,  at 
length ;  "  and  how,  supposing  confidence  might 
be  placed  in  your  honour — " 

"  Madam  r 

"  I  repeat  it.  I  say,  if  confidence  might  be 
placed  in  your  honour — how  are  you  to  protect 
Miss  Wilfred — you  who  are  yourself  indebted 
to  protection  which  may  be  in  a  moment 
recalled?  You,  who  owe  your  existence  to 
Lord  Tyrconnel's  charity — his  bounty — his  be- 
nevolence— his  friendship — '^ 

Lady  Hertford  had  gone  too  far.  These 
qualifying  substitutions  of  phrase  were  made 
with  a  heightened  colour,  reflected,  as  it 
seemed,  from  my  burning  cheeks.  I  gulped 
down  my  rising  choler.  Placing  my  hand  upon 
my  breast,  I  made  her  a  low  bow. 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  very  considerate.     But 
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for  Lady  Hertford,  I  might  have  forgotten  my 
dependent  situation.  Lord  Tyrconnel  never 
reminds  me  of  it.  Your  Ladyship,  I  conclude, 
frequently  relieves  Miss  Wilfred  from  all  danger 
of  forgetting  her  obligations." 

I  had  wounded  her  to  the  quick,  and  was 
sorry  that  I  had  done  so.  Her  Ladyship's  face 
expressed  shame  and  contrition. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Savage,  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings.  Your  answer  was  severe,  but  I  de- 
served it.  Pardon  me ;"  so  saying,  she  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

I  raised  it  to  my  lips,  and  without  a  word 
withdrew.  She  was  mistaken.  She  had  not 
hurt  my  feelings,  or  but  little.  Feelings  may 
be  pinched  till  they  become  numbed;  and 
many  a  horny  thumb  and  forefinger  had  wrung 
mine  already. 

But  I  was  not  to  have  my  own  way  so 
easily  as  I  had  thought.  Elizabeth  had  not 
expressly  consented  to  place  herself  under  my 
protection.  Such  was  her  veneration  for  Lady 
Hertford,  and  so  fearful  was  she  of  ofifending 
her,  or  of  appearing  ungrateful — so  convinced, 
also,  was  she  that  her  Ladyship  was  actuated 
by  the  sincerest  friendship  towards  her,  (for 
Grantley,  to  do  him  justice,  was  a  man  of  as 
much   merit   as  fortune,)  that  I   had  the  ut- 
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most  difficulty  in  conquering  her  scruples.  She 
herself  was  sensible  of  Grantley's  pretensions. 
She  acknowledged  his  excellent  and  exemplary 
qualities.  She  admired  the  spirit^  the  vivacity, 
the  ease  of  his  conversation.  She  admitted 
that  his  behaviour  towards  her  w^as,  upon  all 
occasions,  most  polite  and  respectful.' 

"  There  was  no  gentleman,"  she  said,  "  for 
whom  she  had  a  higher  esteem,  or  whose 
friendship  she  was  more  anxious  to  retain." 

^^  Upon  such  sentiments  alone  is  happiness 
in  the  marriage  state  founded,  my  love,^'  said 
Lady  Hertford,  "  and  by  these  only  is  it  se- 
cured.^' As  she  said  this,  she  turned  to  me 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  intended  to 
be  wdse,  but  which  was  merely  owlish. 

^'  I  thought  love  was  an  ingredient,"  said  I, 
carelessly.  "  Your  Ladyship  would  inoculate 
Miss  Wilfred  with  your  small  happiness,  that 
she  may  take  it  mildly  now,  and  never  catch  it 
afterwards." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  Miss  Wilfred 
will  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  honour  she 
is  about  to  confer  upon  you.  I  trust  you  will 
be  as  happy  wdth  Miss  Wilfred  as  Mr.  Grantley 
would  have  been;  and  that  she  will  be  as 
happy  with  you,  as  she  w^ould  have  been  with 
him.     I   have   pleaded  his  cause   strongly,    I 
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confess ;  and  I  have  not  spared  you.  My  af- 
fection for  this  dear  girl  must  be  my  excuse. 
Let  me  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
you.'^ 

Words !  words  !  To  square  one's  conduct 
to  the  limitary  exactions  of  middle-aged  ladies 
of  title,  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  good 
sense  !  "  Mistaken  in  me  1"  and  why  had  she 
been  mistaken  in  me  ? — Because  she  could  not 
comprehend  me ;  and  yet,  no  man  more  easily 
comprehended.  I  hate  these  dull  deciders, 
who  pronounce  that  vice  is  but  the  trick  of 
the  vein,  and  think  warm  blood  and  animal 
spirits  immoral.  I  would  rather  fetch  dew 
"  from  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes,^^  than  sit 
by  a  standing  pool  and  meditate  on  chick- 
weed  ! 

Lady  Hertford's  opposition  to  my  scheme 
being  withdrawn,  I  proceeded  to  put  it  in 
execution  without  delay.  I  hired  a  handsome 
and  commodious  lodging  for  Elizabeth.  The 
house  was  situated  in  an  agreeable  and  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  the  town,  and  was  kept  by 
a  widow-lady — a  Mrs.  Philhps — a  most  re- 
spectable woman,  and,  in  a  word,  in  every 
way,  not  only  unexceptionable  but  excellent. 

This  step  was  highly  approved  by  Lady 
Hertford,  who  came  to  inspect   the   lodging, 
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and  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  character  of  the 
good  woman  of  the  house.  She  promised  fre- 
quent visits,  and  made  them.  Elizabeth  re- 
newed her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Gregory,  who, 
with  her  husband,  frequently  called  upon  her, 
and,  who,  as  often,  invited  her  to  their  house. 
Langley,  then  just  become  Sir  Edward,  and 
his  lady,  also  condescended  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  were  pleased,  in  a  very  ceremonious 
manner,  to  express  a  wish  that  she  would 
honour  them  with  her  company  for  a  month 
at  their  country-house ;  but  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  this  was  intended  merely  for 
civility,  the  visit  was  never  paid. 

Dear  old  Daniel  Myte,  with  whose  fooleries 
I  have,  I  fear,  in  the  preceding  pages,  wearied 
the  reader,  albeit,  to  record  them,  has  been 
to  "  interpose  a  little  ease^^  between  the 
wearisome  labour  I  have  entailed  upon  my- 
self, and  which,  having  gone  so  far,  I  shall 
not  intermit  till  it  be  completed — one  further 
word  concerning  thee ! 

I  had  not  seen  Gregory  for  some  time,  when 
he  called  upon  me  one  day  in  deep  mourning, 
and  informed  me  that  both  Myte  and  his  wife 
were  dead. 

"  You  were  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  Mrs. 
Myte  had  been  ailing,  weeks  past,  and  that  the 
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poor  little  man  had  taken  a  lodging  for  her  at 
Edgware,  which  he  said  was  just  far  enough  to 
make  the  smoke  of  London  airy,  and  the  air  of 
the  country  smoky.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  iiis 
wife  was  dying ;  indeed,  as  you  know,  he  never 
thought  of  death,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  it 
mentioned.  When  she  died,  (we  were  all 
present,  Langley  and  his  wife,  myself,  and 
Martha),  a  stupefaction  came  over  him.  He 
could  not  believe  she  was  dead— he  w^ould  not 
— it  could  not  be.  The  preparations  necessary 
on  these  occasions  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness, and  enforced  belief  upon  him.  It  was  a 
piteous  sight  to  see  this  man,  unacquainted 
with  sorrow,  receive  this  heavy  affliction.  I 
will  not  shock  you  with  the  description.^^ 
Here  Gregory  was  much  troubled,  and  could 
not  proceed. 

^'  Go  on — go  on — my  heart  bleeds  for  the 
little  fellow." 

^^His  screams/'  continued  Gregory, "  screams 
like  those  of  a  woman,  w^ere  heard  throughout 
the  house — nay,  they  filled  it.  His  daughters, 
terrified,  you  may  be  sure,  endeavoured  on 
their  knees,  clasping  his,  to  soothe  him,  im- 
ploring him  to  bear  his  sorrows  like  a  man ; 
but  he  spurned  them  from  him  with  blows. 
At  length,  he  was  got  to  bed,  and  there  he  lay 
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for  four  days,  rejecting  every  thing  that  was  of- 
fered him,  refusing  comfort,  preserving  an  ob- 
stinate, or  rather,  perhaps,  an  insensible  silence. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  he  spoke. 
'  Where  are  my  girls  r^  I  was  watching  by 
his  side.  '  I  will  fetch  them  to  you,  dear  sir.' 
'  Is  that  you,  Gregory  ?  What  is  the  time  ? 
Bring  them  to  me.  I  think  I  am  dying.'  That 
was  certain.  There  is  no  mistaking  death. 
His  daughters  knelt  by  his  side.  '  Have  you 
prayed  for  your  poor  mother,  my  darlings  ? — 
pray  for  me  too — death  is  upon  me.  Langley — 
Gregory — all  of  you — pray  for  me  ?  We  all 
knelt  down.  There  was  a  long  silence.  We 
withdrew  from  the  bed-side,  thinking  that  he 
would  sleep.  Suddenly,  he  said  these  words 
in  a  loud,  articulate,  and  earnest  tone  of  voice  : 
^  I  want  to  see  Richard  Savage.' 

"  We  looked  at  each  other,  doubtful  at  the 
moment  whether  the  voice  had  proceeded  from 
him.  There  was  something  awful — thrilling  in 
the  tone.  I  stept  to  the  bedside  and  bent 
over  him.  '  He  is  miles  away,  dear  sir,  in 
London.' 

^'  He  took  my  hand  and  sighed  heavily. 
^  Would  he  were  here,  poor  dear  lad ;  I  want 
to  see  him.' 

"  He    turned  restlessly  in  his   bed,    clasp- 
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ing  his  hands,  and  holding  them  above  his 
face.  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  ^  I  will  t^U 
him  that  you  thought  kindly  of  him,  dear  sir/ 
'  Do — do.  Oh,  my  God  !  have  mercy  on  me. 
I  am  all  darkness.  Tell  him  to  pray  for  me — 
all,  all  pray  for  me  V  Another  sigh — and  he 
was  gone." 

I  shed  many  tears  during  this  recital,  for  I 
loved  the  man,  and  not  less  the  good  "  Flus- 
terina,"  who  had  been  to  him  the  best  wife 
in  the  world,  as,  indeed,  he  deserved  that  she 
should  be;  for  there  could  not  be  a  more 
tender  husband,  or  a  more  indulgent  father 
than  Myte. 

"  I  want  to  see  Richard  Savage.^^  And  where- 
fore did  he  want  to  see  me  ?  This  question 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  for  months  after- 
wards ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  avow 
that  it  has  recurred  many  times  since,  as  it 
does  now,  for  the  last  time ;  for  I  will  enter- 
tain it  no  more.  "  Poor,  dear  lad  /"  were  his 
words.  This  is  idle.  And  yet  will  I  give  the 
reader  a  cue  to — I  will  not  call  them  my  sus- 
picions, but  my  fancies — I  set  down  the  name 
of  Ludlow.  If  this  do  not  suffice,  perhaps  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Rest  in  peace,  Daniel  Myte ! 
Between  thee  and  Richard  Savage  there  is 
peace  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IN  WHICH   RICHARD  SAVAGE  APPEARS  TO  BE    XOT   VERY    HANDSOMELY 
TREATED:   AND    EXHIBITS    AN   ALACRITY   IN   RESENTING    INSULT, 


During  six  months  then  last  past,  I,  who 
had  many  times  in  the  course  of  my  life  been 
upon  the  very  verge  of  starvation — who  for  the 
chief  portion  of  my  existence,  had  been  be- 
holden to  the  friendship  of  others  for  my  sup- 
port, who  was  at  that  very  time  a  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  another — during  six  months, 
I  say,  had  I  protected  Elizabeth  Wilfred.  It 
was  little  short  of  ecstasy, — the  reflection  that 
to  me  was  she  indebted,  [indebted — what  a 
word  !)  for  the  means  of  her  procuring  all  that 
was  necessary  to  her  life — agreeable  to  her 
comfort,  or  productive  of  her  happiness.  It 
was  a  great  addition  to  my  felicity,  that  she 
never,  by  words,  reminded  me  of  this  5  and 
that^  whatever  she  might  have  felt_,  she  did 
not  display  any  particular  sense  of  dependence 
in  her  own   case,   or   of  protection   in  mine. 
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None  but  the  base  pay  these  tributes ;  none 
but  the  unworthy  expect  or  accept  them. 

What  now  was  wanting  to  complete  and  to 
estabhsh  our  joint  happiness  ? 

Nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  But  this 
was  not  to  be. 

Very  shortly  after  Elizabeth  had  withdrawn 
herself  from  Lady  Hertford^  and  placed  herself 
under  my  care,  I  was  led  to  a  suspicion  that  Lord 
TyrconnePs  favourable  sentiments  towards  me 
were  changed.  He  was  sometimes  peevish 
and  captious  ;  and,  upon  other  occasions,  there 
was  more  oif-hand  familiarity  in  his  manner 
of  addressing  me,  than  I  well  knew  how^  to 
brook.  Pointless  raillery,  rough  horse-play, 
bantering  buffoonery,  I  could  never  endure,  and 
I  sometimes  told  him  so;  hinting,  that  if  he 
forgot  himself,  I  must  desire  that  he  would 
remember  me.  Then  would  he  beg  my  pardon, 
with  '  Confound  you,  Dick,  for  a  ceremonious 
companion !  may  not  a  man  speak  to  you  ? 
Put  away  that  sour  face.  Pr'ythee,  be  a  man 
of  this  world.' 

At  other  times,  however,  as  I  have  said,  he 
was  petulant  and  capricious — ingry  without  a 
cause,  or  venting  it  upon  him  who  had  not 
given  him  offence.     When  he  sought  to  vent 
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it  upon  me,  he  found  not  his  account  in  it. 
Either,  I  returned  some  reply  that  stung,  while 
it  silenced  him,  or  lightly  laughed  him  into  a 
rage,  which  he  dare  not  show ;  or  which  was 
worst  of  all,  and  sometimes  set  him  almost 
beside  himself  with  passion,  I  gravely  took 
him  to  task  for  his  unreasonable  humours  and 
foolish  exhibitions  of  passion,  which  I  told 
him  I  could,  being  a  friend,  forgive ;  but  which 
I  cautioned  him,  if  shown  before  strangers 
must  render  him  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

"Reflect,  too,  my  Lord,^^  I  would  add  with 
much  solemnity,  "  how  by  making  your  own 
petty  vexations,  and  by  giving  way  to  these 
juvenile  humours,  you  disturb  your  own  happi- 
ness. Trifles  cease  to  be  so,  if  you  encourage 
'em.  You  must  not  destroy  your  comfort, 
which  is  a  great  part  of  happiness.^' 

How  grim  would  he  look  at  his  provoking 
and  inwardly  chuckling  monitor  ! 

This,  however,  was  sorry  employment. 
I  was  ever  a  lover  of  peace,  an  advocate  for 
good  humour,  a  promoter  of  conviviality.  It 
is  an  odious  existence,  that  of  living  with  a 
man  who  compels  you,  by  his  conduct,  to  keep 
your  mind  always  unsheathed,  like  a  dagger 
to  check  the  impertinence  of  familiarity,  or  to 
repress  the  insolence  of  rank.     I  began  to  feel 
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— he,  indeed,  began  to  make  me  feel — that  I 
was  not  so  much  under  his  protection  as 
subject  to  his  power.  And  now  it  was  that 
I  was  set  upon  reviewing  the  whole  course  of 
his  behaviour  towards  me,  since  I  had  been 
an  inmate  of  his  mansion.  It  could  not  be 
concealed  that  we  stood  in  a  very  different 
relative  position  toward  each  other,  from  that 
which  he  himself  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
defined,  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  continuance 
of  which,  I  had  consented  to  accept  his 
patronage. 

I  would  not  wrong  this  Lord  for  the  world — 
which  he  is  a  mean-souled  crawler.  Let  him 
have  or  take  such  allowance  as  may  be  made 
for  him  on  this  plea — that  it  is  very  difiicult, 
even  to  a  man  of  innate  delicacy  (which  I  have 
not  observed  to  be  larger  in  proportion  in 
lords  than  in  their  inferiors)  to  preserve  that 
nice  felicity  of  deportment  towards  him  whom 
he  obliges,  which,  careful  of  its  own  dignity,  is 
also  careful  not  to  encroach  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  other. 

I  now  remembered  many  things,  some  tri- 
vial enough,  but  one  or  two  of  a  graver  des- 
cription, which  had  contributed  to  the  change 
of  position  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Over  a 
narrow   bridge   one   must  go   first,  the  other 
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follow  :  but  if  the  bridge  be  barely  wide  enough 
for  two,  and  they  go  abreast,  if  one  jostle  and 
the  other  step  aside,  the  latter  goes  into  the 
stream. 

I  should  have  resisted  all  encroachment 
from  the  first,  and  so  I  had  done,  but  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  in  the  form  of  encroach- 
ment. "  Blinded  first  and  then  betrayed"  by 
gratitude,  I  was  too  happy  to  accommodate 
myself  to  the  wishes  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and 
did  not  stop  to  reflect,  that  sometimes  these 
wishes  were  unreasonable,  and  such  as  hardly 
became  him  to  ask,  or  me  to  perform.  A 
request  would  be  made  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
as  a  favour.  When  it  was  done — behold ! 
there  was  a  precedent  which  facilitated  a 
second  application  and  made  refusal  more 
difficult.  But  these  solicitations,  on  his  part, 
and  compliances  on  mine,  were  not  made  and 
granted  until  after  1  had  lived  a  considerable 
period  with  his  Lordship,  by  which  time  my 
attachment  towards  him  had  been  strengthened, 
and  our  intimacy  appeared  to  warrant  a  frank 
deaUng  wdth  me,  as  with  a  friend.  Insensibly, 
therefore,  the  change  was  effected,  which  it 
was  useless  to  lament,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  rectify  it.  One  proposition,  however, 
he  made  to   me,   against   an   acquiescence  in 
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which  I  was  for  a  long  time  obstinately,  or 
rather,  resolutely  determined.  He  strongly 
pressed  me  to  address  a  poetical  epistle  to  the 
minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  laudatory  of 
the  man,  of  his  talents  and  his  administration. 
Lord  Tyrconnel's  avowed  object  in  urging  me 
to  this  step  was  friendly.  He  said  it  would 
conciliate  the  regard  of  Sir  Robert,  and  pro- 
bably at  once  secure  for  me  the  appointment 
I  sought  at  his  hands.  But  I  liked  not  the  man, 
although  I  respected  his  talents ;  his  principles 
were  my  abhorrence.  I  told  Lord  Tyrconnel 
so.  I  should  say,  I  reminded  him,  for  he  had 
known  it  long  before.  He  combated  my  scru- 
ples with  various  weapons — with  argument  at 
which  he  was  not  skilful — with  raillery  at 
which  he  was  not  happy — with  entreaties  that 
were  ill-timed,  with  remonstrances  that  should 
rather  have  been  mine.  I  marvelled  at  this 
pertinacity  of  persecution,  and  sought  its  elu- 
cidation from  Lady  Tyrconnel.  At  length,  I  ex- 
tracted this  secret  from  her.  That  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel was  a  zealous  political  partisan  on  the  side 
of  Sir  Robert  I  well  knew ;  that  like  other 
partisans  "  there  was  a  method  in  his  mad- 
ness"— a  motive  for  his  zeal — I  ought  to  have 
suspected.     In  a  word,  he  wanted   an  Enghsh 
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peerage  from  the  minister^  and  was  induced  to 
believe  that  so  signal  an  evidence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  "  good  old  cause,'^  as  would  be 
exhibited  in  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Savage  to 
it,  at  his  persuasion,  must  meet  -uith  its 
reward. 

That  I  was  fairly  tormented  into  compliance, 
may  serve  as  a  palliation  of  my  conduct  with 
the  reader ;  but  it  will  not  with  me.  If  I  have 
ceased  to  curse  the  facility  of  my  disposition, 
which  betrayed  me  to  the  commission  of  that 
act,  it  is  because  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  pur- 
pose Lord  Tyrconnel  designed  or  desired  it 
should  serve^  was  not  answered  by  it.  A  small 
present  of  money  and  a  civil  speech  from 
Walpole,  were  my  reward.  His  Lordship  is 
still  an  Irish  peer. 

'Thenceforth  a  series  of  new  times  began,' 

of  new  trials,  I  should  rather  say — trials  of  my 
patience,  a  quality  for  which  I  was  never  dis- 
tinguished, and  of  Lord  Tyrconnel's  temper, 
for  which  he  was  not  remarkable,  and  of  which, 
if  he  had  been,  I  had  found  means  to  deprive 
him  of  the  reputation.  The  more  exacting  he 
became,  the  more  punctilious  was  I.  He 
would  have  had  me  grovel ;  it  was  then  I 
soared.     He   would   sometimes  indirectly  re- 
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mind  me  that  I  was  a  dependant ;  I  would  in 
the  same  manner  give  him  to  understand,  that 
I  honoured  him  with  my  intimacy.  This  state 
of  things — this  opposition  of  persons — al- 
though there  was  a  great  deal  of  outward  res- 
pect, of  civil  leer,  of  shrug,  of  grimace,  this  state 
of  things  could  not  last.  I  foresaw  that ;  but 
with  a  prudence  for  which  I  ought  to  be  com- 
mended, I  forbore  to  precipitate  a  quarrel 
which  must  end  in  an  eternal  separation,  until 
I  had  succeeded  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It 
was  my  intention,  if  possible,  to  make  Lord 
Tyrconnel  even  now— hostile  to  me  as  I  be- 
lieved him  to  be — subservient  to  ray  views  in 
that  quarter.  But  each  successive  day  that 
likelihood  diminished.  My  equanimity,  my 
patience  was  fast  giving  way. 

I  had  observed  latterly,  that  whenever  I 
dined  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  which  I  never  did 
without  a  special  invitation  (once,  I  took  my 
seat  as  a  matter  of  course),  he  in\4ted  persons 
whom  he  knew  I  disliked,  and  who  bore  no 
love  to  me.  These  were  sycophants,  who^ 
envying  what  they  believed  to  be  my  good 
fortune,  were  anxious,  I  suppose,  if  not  to 
supplant  me,  to  establish  themselves ;  and 
who  applauded,  to  the  echo,  such  wretched 
sallies  of  their  day^s  patron  as  he  was  pleased 
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to  emit — the  more  boisterously  when,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  they  were  made  at  my 
expense.  It  afforded  me  amusement  to  make 
these  jobbernowls  stare,  and  the  mover  of  the 
puppets  wince,  by  retorting  upon  him  sharply, 
in  the  politest  manner  imaginable.  Had  this 
been  the  sole  method  of  annoyance  employed 
by  my  Lord,  I  had  forgotten  my  contempt 
and  disgust  for  the  man  in  a  remembrance  of 
the  entertainment  he  provided  for  me:  but 
more  was  to  follow. 

One  day,  he  had  compelled  me  to  break  an 
engagement  I  was  under  to  Gregory,  that  I 
might  dine  with  him.  I  would,  of  course, 
have  gladly  excused  myself;  but  he  pressed 
me  so  earnestly  and  with  such  apparent  friend- 
ship, that  I  could  not  well  refuse.  It  was  a 
small  party.  To  one  of  the  guests  his  Lord- 
ship begged  particularly  to  introduce  m.e — Sir 
Arthur  Page !  I  could  not  so  easily  conceal  my 
surprise  as  my  resentment.  It  had  become 
habitual  to  me  to  repress  the  latter  in  Lord 
Tyrconnel's  company,  that  he  might  not  know 
when  his  insults  were  effectual.  Page  was 
evidently  astonished,  and  bowed  very  low,  to 
hide  his  confusion.  I  but  glanced  at  our 
judicious  and  considerate  host.  Such  an  em- 
barrassing attempt  at  ease  !  That  Hogarth  had 
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seen  that  rigid  smirk— that  introverted  roll  of 
the  eye  !  I  have  beheld  nothing  like  it,  even  on 
his  myriad-featured  canvass. 

Page,  during  the  evening,  treated  me  with 
extraordinary  respect ;  and  had  he  been  left  to 
his  own  discretion  would  have  avoided  any 
topic  that  was  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  me ; 
but  Lord  Tyrconnel  would  not  permit  this— it 
was  for  no  such  purpose  he  had  invited  him 
thither.  He  directed  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  criminal  trials  ;  more  particularly  to 
such  as,  in  their  leading  circumstances,  or  in 
their  results,  resembled  mine.  I  remember 
he  particularly  referred  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Mohun,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Mountford,  the  player.  There  were  no  points 
of  resemblance  between  this  and  my  own  case: 
but  the  whole  conversation  was  so  managed,  on 
Lord  Tyrconnel's  side,  as  to  be  made  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  me.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany opened  their  eyes  gravely,  pushed  out 
their  under  lips,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
slight  shrug,  indicating  their  surprise  and  con- 
cern that  such  a  subject  should  be  broached  in 
my  presence;  and  Page  himself  at  length 
abruptly  changed  the  discourse.  I  had,  per- 
haps, taken  no  immediate  notice  of  this  gross 
insult,  but  that  Page — the  brute  but  not  the 
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blockhead — felt  it  necessary  to  exonerate  him- 
self from  any  accusation  that  might  lay  against 
him  of  inventing  or  participating  the  pitiful 
wretchedness. 

On  leaving,  he  drew  me  aside,  and  very  ear- 
nestly denied  all  intention  of  wounding  my 
feelings,  denouncing,  at  the  same  time,  the  bad 
taste  of  his  Lordship  in  the  choice  of  so  tick- 
lish a  subject. 

Some  degree  of  forbearance  was  due  to  Page, 
on  the  score  of  his  office  and  of  his  years,  yet 
I  believe  no  soothing  speech  addressed  to  me 
could  ever  proceed  from  the  old  rascaPs  hps, 
that  would  not  have  the  effect  of  awakening 
rather  than  of  lulling  my  wrath  against  him. 

I  kept  down  the  venom  of  my  spleen  with 
infinite  difficulty.  What  I  replied  I  forget ;  a 
spurning  expletive  or  two,  it  may  have  been, 
and  I  think  it  was.  ^'  One  might  have  lighted 
a  candle  by  his  face,"  as  I  heard  Mrs.  Short 
say  of  Garnaby  upon  one  occasion,  after  she 
had  taxed  him  with  the  mysterious  appropria- 
tion of  some  cold  pudding. 

Page  went  his  way  without  further  word, 
and  I  betook  myself  to  a  tavern  to  take  a  cool 
view  of  the  evening's  proceedings  over  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

I  returned  late,  and  hearing  that  Lord  Tyr- 
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connel  had  not  retired  to  bed,  but  was  in  his 
library,  I  walked  up  thither — knocked,  and  was 
admitted. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Savage,  it  is  you  ?'^  said  his  Lord- 
ship. ^^  I  am,  as  you  see,  very  busy,'^  he  was 
writing,  "  and  must  not  be  interrupted." 

"  It  is  but  seldom  I  disturb  you,  my  Lord ; 
to-night  you  will  excuse  me."  I  drew  a  chair, 
and  seating  myself  directly  opposite  to  him, 
fixed  my  eyes  steadfastly  upon  his  face,  and 
said: 

'^  I  want  to  know,  my  Lord  Tyrconnel,  why  . 
it  is  you  treat  me  thus  ?" 

He  was  probably  prepared  for  remonstrance, 
but  the  peremptoriness  of  my  tone  was  some- 
thing he  did  not  expect.  He  laid  down  his 
pen. 

"What  on  earth.  Savage,  do  you  mean?" 
he  inquired,  affecting  an  ignorance  which  he 
could  not  make  his  face  assume. 

"  I  will  tell  you,'^  I  replied.  "  It  was  at 
your  urgent  persuasion  that  I  dined  with  you 
to-day.  You  know  I  had  previously  engaged 
myself  to  my  oldest  and  my  best  friend,  Mr. 
Gregory.  You  are  aware  that  he  leaves 
England  the  day  after  to-morrow,  for  Antigua, 
and  that  I  shall  have  no  other  opportunity  of 
spending  a  few  hours  with  him.     You  told  me 
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you  could  not  dispense  mth  my  company — 
that  you  expected  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
was,  you  believed,  prepared  to  tell  me  some- 
thing definite  and  certain  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment he  has  so  long  promised.  Well,  my 
Lord,  instead  of  Walpole  I  find  Page — '^ 

'^  VVell,^^  cried  he,  interrupting  me,  "  and 
what  if  you  do  ?  I  hope  I  am  to  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  inviting  to  my  own  house  and 
to  my  own  table  whomsoever  I  please  !  Mr. 
Savage — Mr.  Savage — this — " 

"  This  what  ?"  I  returned  sharply.  "  Mr. 
Savage  wants  to  know  why  he  was  introduced 
by  you  to  Sir  Arthur  Page  ?  Whether,  by  so 
doing,  you  intended  to  affront  him,  and  if  you 
did,  wherefore  he  should  not  resent  a  freedom 
you  presume  to  take  with  him,  which  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  your  privileges,  and 
which  he  intends  shall  never  so  come.'^ 

This  speech  roused  him,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment.  He  returned  himself  to  his  former 
position.  Could  I  have  beheld  his  face  con- 
fessed, which  was  partially  concealed  by  his 
fingers  that  he  had  placed  transversely  before 
it,  I  doubt  not  I  should  have  seen  an  extremely 
mean  spectacle.  Why  should  men  put  them- 
selves upon  committing  dirty  actions  until  they 
have  renounced  shame  ?     Here  was  a  man — a 
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lord — not  without  pride  or  destitute  of  cou- 
rage^ afraid,  because  he  was  ashamed  to  jus- 
tify a  paltry  insult,  of  which  he  should  have 
left  the  perpetration  to  others  who  were  Vv'ith- 
out  shame  or  fear.     He  spoke  at  last. 

"  I  am  surprised,  sir,  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  you — you  address  me  in  this  strain  !" 

"  Probably  you  are/^  I  replied.  "  Perhaps 
you  wall  be  more  so  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
a  strain  your  own  conduct  has  forced  upon  me. 
I  know  not  whether  your  surprise  will  be 
greater  or  less  when  I  avow  to  you  my  surprise 
that  you  should  feel  any.'^ 

"  How  ! — I  do  not  understand  1 — But — 
come,  come,  Savage,"  assuming  a  familiar  tone 
and  air,  "we  won^t  fight  till  we  know  the 
cause  of  quarrel.  There  is  some  mistake  here. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  before  dinner,  Walpole 
couldn't  come  ?" 

"  You  did  not  -,  nor  that  Page  could,  and 
would. ^' 

-a  Pr'ythee  lay  aside  that  sad  brow,  and 
voice  like  the  click  of  a  trigger,"  said  he. 
"  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  I  am  sorry 
we  had  not  Sh'  Robert;  and  as  to  Page — I 
protest  I  hadn^t  the  least  notion  in  life  that 
you  didn^t  care  to  see  that  old  Rhadamanthus. 
Why  now,  were  not  the  man  as   blind  as  the 
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justice  he  misrepresents,  he  would  have  seen 
that  my  introduction  of  you  to  him  was  a  cut- 
ting reproof.  Did  you  mark  how  I  had  him  in 
Oneby^s  case  ?  Not  you — I  saw  you  looking 
as  black  as  a  Saxon  at  curfew.^' 

After  all,  then,  did  he  not  design  to  insult 
me  ?  Bland  as  he  looked — affable  and  smiling 
— for  he  had  now  perfectly  recovered  his  self- 
possession — I  was  assured  he  did.  But  he  had 
so  happily  secured  himself,  that  I  could  say 
nothing  at  that  time.  His  object  was  to  vrear 
out  my  patience  by  the  friction  of  petty  vexa- 
tions, incessantly  repeated,  that  when  the  rup- 
ture took  place — which  he  had  decreed,  and  I 
foresaw — I  should  have  no  one  grave  charge  to 
brino;  a^^ainst  him. 

I  accepted  his  apologies,  of  which  he  was 
profuse,  and  listened  to  his  professions,  which 
were  more  clamorous  than  usual,  with  the  best 
grace  I  could  muster ;  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  not  a  httle  the  worse  for  wear,  and  which 
on  this  night  I  could  hardly  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  put  on  at  all.  I  had  heard  something 
afterlleft  his  hospitable  board  that  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  me  to  speak  with  common  civility  to  him. 

At  the  tavern  to  which  I  had  gone,  I  met 
Colonel  Cleland,  the  Will  Honeycomb  of  the 
Spectator,   need    I    add  a    former  friend   of 
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Addison,  of  Steele  and  of  Brett  ?  The  warm- 
hearted old  gentleman,  whenever  I  encountered 
him,  commonly  confined  his  inquiries,  which 
were  pursued  with  considerable  perseverance, 
to  my  situation  and  prospects,  usually  com- 
menting upon  my  replies  in  a  very  doubtful 
and  dissatisfied  manner.  He  had  many  times 
thrown  out  significant  hints  that  little  depen- 
dance  was  to  be  placed  in  the  professions  of 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  that  he  was  a  person  Vv'ho 
studied  the  dictionary  rather  than  the  deca- 
logue ;  "  more  words  than  worth,  Dick,^'  and 
that  he  would  one  day  make  or  find  an  occa- 
sion to  discard  me,  if  I  did  not  get  from  him 
some  legal  settlement.  He  had  always  shaken 
his  head  incredulously,  whenever  I  launched 
out  in  praise  of  my  patron,  and  when  I  urged 
the  two  hundred  a  year,  he  would  answer, 
"  His  pocket  is  none  the  worse  of  it.'^ 

On  this,  the  last  occasion  of  my  seeing  him, 
however,  he  was  pleased  to  be  more  explicit. 
He  assured  me,  he  had  it  from  good  authority 
that  the  proposition  his  Lordship  made  me 
was  the  result  of  an  understanding  between  my 
mother  and  him  ;  that,  terrified  by  my  threats, 
she  felt  herself  compelled  to  purchase  my 
silence  ;  but  that  too  proud  to  admit  the  com- 
pulsion, she  had  concerted  this  scheme  with 
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Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  not  averse  from  a 
reputation  for  generosity  and  munificence,  when 
he  could  acquire  it  without  expense. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  for  fact  it  is, 
although  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
been  in  a  situation  to  prove  it,  had  no  influence 
whatever  upon  my  deportment  towards  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  who,  on  his  part,  began  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  his  dealings  with  me.  But  the 
rift  had  been  made,  and  every  effort  to  close 
it  gave  either  side  a  rocking  motion,  an  impetus 
the  wrong  way,  leaving  it  wider  than  before. 
Ere  we  break  asunder,  good  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
that  the  reader  may  the  less  believe  that  I  have 
done  thee  injustice,  by  speaking  as  I  have  done 
of  thee,  let  me  tell  him  something  of  myself. 
It  were  not  worth  my  while  to  speak  lies  of 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  after  I  have  decided  upon 
speaking  the  truth  of  Richard  Savage. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WHEREIN  RICHARD  SAVAGE  ACTS  A  MOST  UNWORTHY  PART;  AND, 
QUARRELLING  WITH  HIS  PATaON',  LEAVES  THE  READER  TO  DECIDE 
WHICH   IS   THE   LESS   ESTIMABLE    PERSON    OP   THE    TWO. 


We  fall  into  numerous  errors  when  we  judge 
men  by  their  actions,  and  yet  have  we  no  other 
materials  whereby  to  judge  them;  and  if  we  had, 
could  we  look  into  their  bosoms,  and  see  all 
that  is  passing  there,  we  should  arrive  at  no 
truer  estimate  of  them.  The  vision  would  but 
perplex  us,  and  wherefore  ?  Because  that  which 
we  behold  must,  for  its  interpretation,  be 
referred  to  something ;  and  that  something — 
here,  within  our  own  bosoms,  is  a  poor  blind 
buried  thing  that  knows  not  its  own  case. 

Knows  not  its  own  case !  So  little,  that  I 
question  whether,  to  the  commission  of  any 
given  act  of  his  own,  a  human  being  ever  ac- 
curately assigned  the  motives.  The  eye  cannot 
see  itself. 

Every  body  has  read  (or  if  not,  he  may  do 
so  in  the  Spectator)  the  story  of  the  young 
Persian  nobleman,  who,  discoursing  with  Cyrus 
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the  Great,  maintained  that  a  truly  virtuous 
mind  could  not  entertain  an  unlawful  passion. 
A  fair  captive  was  shortly  after  committed  to 
his  custody  ;  it  was  not  long  before  complaint 
was  made  to  Cyrus  that  his  young  moral  phi- 
losopher w^as  greatly  disposed  to  be  as  bad 
as  the  worst,  who  have  neither  morals  nor 
philosophy.  Whereupon,  being  sent  for  by 
Cyrus  who  gently  reproved  him  and  reminded 
him  of  his  former  assertion,  the  youth  fell  to 
crying  and  maintained  that  he  had  two  souls, 
a  good  one  and  a  bad  one.  Now,  I  think, 
every  body  must  admit  that  this  young  Persian^ 
so  far  from  possessing  two  souls,  if  he  had  a 
soul  at  all  must  have  had  a  very  small  one— a 
soul  just  large  enough  to  revolve  beggarly 
excuses  in,  for  its  own  despicable  wickedness. 
The  theory  could  have  been  conceived  only  by 
a  most  abject  driveller. 

"  To  what  does  this  tend  r"  methinks  I  hear 
the  reader  exclaim.  In  truth,  I  know  not.  I 
know  but  this ;  that  I  do  not  wish  to  gloss 
over,  to  extenuate,  to  excuse  what  is  to  follow ; 
on  the  contrar}^,  so  entirely  am  I  unable  to 
find  any  paUiation  of  my  conduct,  that  I  am 
convinced  none  is  to  be  found,  and  accordingly 
beg  the  reader,  not  to  take  the  superfluous 
trouble  of  searching  for  any.     If  he  pronounce 
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me  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  he 
will  therein  do  what  I  myself  have  often  done. 
Let  him  imitate  me  no  further. 

However  fortune  may  have  treated  me  in 
the  main,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  one 
particular  instance,  she  was  in  the  truest  sense 
favourable  to  me,  since  to  fortune,  not  to  any 
merit  of  mine,  am  I  to  ascribe  the  preference 
with  which  Elizabeth  Wilfred  regarded  me. 
This  woman,  beautiful,  virtuous,  noble-minded, 
the  very  soul  of  sweetness,  of  sincerity,  and  of 
honour,  who,  for  my  sake,  had  resisted  the  im- 
portunities of  Mrs.  Brett,  (whom  she  loved) 
in  favour  of  Sinclair,  a  man  of  figure  and  for- 
tune, whose  addresses  were  believed  to  be 
honourable ;  who  had  stood  firm  against  the 
solicitations  of  Lady  Hertford  (to  whom  she 
was  bound,  by  ties  of  the  strongest  gratitude) 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Grantley,  a  gentleman,  let  me 
say  so,  of  unquestionable  pretensions  to  the 
hand  of  any  lady  in  England — this  woman  had 
placed  herself  under  my  protection,  had  com- 
mitted her  present  and  future  happiness  to  my 
care — trustingly — confidingly— absolutely  ;  as 
assured  of  my  love  and  of  my  honour,  as  though 
both  had  been  attested  by  an  angel  on  the  book 
of  life. 

Need  I  say  more  ?    Yes.     Not  only  was  this 
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perfect  confidence  felt,  but  it  was  shewn  ;  there 
was  no  false  delicacy  in  Elizabeth  Wilfred, 
Her  natural  mind,  all  broad  simplicity,  dis- 
dained— rather  let  me  say,  was  incapable  of — 
those  arts,  the  privilege,  some  think  them  the 
decuset  tutamen,  the  grace  and  safety  of  the  sex, 
by  which  a  lover  is  kept  at  a  due  distance. 
Having  owned  her  love,  having  consented  to 
be  mine,  her  heart  with  all  that  it  contained 
was  unreservedly  my  own.  To  have  wronged 
such  a  being  as  this,  even  in  thought,  what 
must  the  man  be  ?  Has  this  hand — this  hand 
by  which  Sinclair  fell,  no  words  to  write,  that 
shall  describe  him — not  one  ?  Sinclair,  thou 
art  indeed  revenged  ! 

For  three  days  last  past,  have  I  hovered 
over  this  sheet  of  paper,  my  pen  between  my 
fingers,  unable  to  proceed  because  unwilling  to 
go  on.  And  yet  this  unwillingness  is  no  oflf- 
spring  of  shame  (although  I  am  ashamed,)  or 
of  fear,  (which  I  do  not  feel)  lest  my  reader, 
more  virtuous  than  myself,  should  condemn 
me  for  my  want  of  A-irtue.  It  arises  from  an 
utter  inability  to  reconcile  the  attempt  of  which 
I  was  guilty,  and  which — I  must  confess  the 
truth — I  had  long  meditated — with  that  opinion 
of  EHzabeth  which,  I  declare  to  heaven,  was 
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never  impaired.  The  Persian's  cant  of  two 
souls  I  despise ;  but,  certes,  the  one  v/e  have, 
though  it  may  sometimes  walk  "  not  unseen/' 
and  not  ashamed  of  being  so,  yet  as  often 
prowls  abroad  like  a  thief  in  the  dark. 

During  some  time — several  weeks — I  may 
date  it  from  the  period  that  I  had  first  detected 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Tyrconnel — 
my  thoughts,  if  not  my  intentions,  with  regard 
to  Ehzabeth,  had  undergone  some  alteration. 
As  the  chance  of  shortly  making  her  my  wife 
lessened,  so,  notions  (notions  merely  at  first) 
the  tendency  of  which  I  may  safely  leave  to 
the  reader's  discovery,  begat,  or  themselves  at 
length  became,  designs. 

Can  it  be  that,  hating  my  mother  like  a 
curse,  suspecting  that  it  was  at  her  unnatural 
instance  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  bore  himself 
towards  me  with  the  insolent  freedom  of  a 
superior — knowing  that  if  she  retained  one 
soft — (she  would  call  it  weak)  corner  of  her 
heart,  it  was  devoted  to  Elizabeth  Wilfred — 
can  it  be  that  this  consideration  tempted  me  to 
undermine,  to  destroy,  to  murder  the  happiness 
of  a  woman  whom  I  loved  better  than  my  own 
soul  ?  The  supposition  is  monstrous.  1  was 
not  so  vile.     I  had  been  more  hkely  to  sluice 
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the  blood  out  of  my  own,  because  it  had  once 
flowed  in  my  mother's  veins. 

Is  it  possible  that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  treat- 
ment, by  wounding  my  self-respect,  by  out- 
raging my  pride  had  so  hunted,  or  to  use  a 
common  word,  had  so  worried  all  honourable, 
all  manly  feeling  from  my  bosom,  that  I  must 
needs  seek  to  propagate  the  villany,  and  secure 
at  least  one  person  in  the  world  over  whom  I 
could  play  the  tyrant  ?  That,  also,  is  a  suppo- 
sition not  to  be  maintained. 

Blind  passion — a  headstrong  will — a  heart 
not  grown  callous,  but  rendered  heedless  by 
paltry  wrongs,  just  at  the  time  that  it  should 
have  taken  most  heed — the  weakness  or  the 
fate  of  violent  natures — these  it  v\'as  that  im- 
pelled me  ;  these,  that  have  ever  prompted  me, 
urged  me,  goaded  me,  and  ever  to  my  own 
ruin. 

Although  I  cannot  so  distinctly  recal  it  to 
memory  as  to  describe  it,  a  change  in  my  de- 
portment towards  Elizabeth  must  have  at- 
tended the  alteration  of  my  views  respecting 
her.  My  visits  were  as  frequent  as  heretofore, 
but  not  so  prolonged.  I  remember  that  I  con- 
templated the  departure  of  Gregory  and  his 
wife  for  Antigua  with  considerable  satisfaction, 
which  I  also  recollect,  (thus  do  we  deceive  our- 
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selves  !)  having  attributed  to  a  regard  for  my 
friend,  and  a  solicitude  for  his  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Gregory  had  obtained  the  lucra- 
tive appointment  of  collector  of  that  island ; 
and,  it  is  true,  I  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune; 
(for,  after  all,  it  seemed,  Myte  had  only  a  few 
hundreds  to  leave ;  and  his  father  would  do 
little  for  him)  but  his  wife,  little  Martha — how 
will  she  hate  me,  should  she  read  this  !  was 
the  constant  companion  of  Elizabeth  —  her 
most  intimate  friend — and  while  she  and 
her  husband  remained  in  England,  I  felt  that 
I  had  less  chance  of  success  in  my  unworthy 
scheme.  "Chance  of  success!"  I  had  none 
that  any  calculation,  founded  upon  her  love, 
could  hold  out  to  me.  The  truth  is,  while 
Gregory  and  his  wife  were  on  the  spot,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  play  the  scoundrel. 

Let  me  not  crawl  over  the  scene  that  is  at 
hand — crawl  I  mean  as  to  speed  ;  for  as  to  my 
part  in  the  business  the  word  were  appli- 
cable. 

One  evening,  my  heart  fortified  and  my 
spirits  afloat  with  wine,  I  called  upon  Eliza- 
beth Wilfred.  She  was  not  unaccustomed  to 
see  me  in  this  state.  I  had  this  day  put  up 
with  one  more  of  my  Lord  Tyrconnel's  safe 
insults,  which  had  set  my  blood  somewhat  in 
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motion ;  but  it  was  not  this  that  had  led  or 
driven  rae  to  the  bottle.  (Indeed,  of  late  years, 
neither  force  nor  persuasion  was  needed  to 
cause  me  to  enter  a  tavern).  I  wanted  a  face 
that  would  not  blush,  or  a  face  upon  which^ 
being  flustered,  no  blush  could  be  seen ;  and 
such  a  face  I  carried  to  the  presence  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

She  had  often  taken  me  to  task  in  her  sweet 
way,  which  sometimes  tempted  me  to  repeat  a 
fault  for  the  sake  of  the  reproof,  upon  my 
intemperance.  She  feared  lest  it  might  grow 
into  a  habit ;  and  would  tell  me  of  her  father's 
extravagances  when  in  his  cups,  (how  many 
had  1  myself  witnessed  !)  '  and  express  her 
belief  that  his  love  of  convivial  pleasures  had 
impaired  his  fortune,  or,  at  the  least,  had  ob- 
structed his  advancement.  The  dear  creature 
was  mistaken.  Steele  was  no  drunkard,  and 
gained  more  than  he  lost  by  his  propensity — 
society  which  was  his  dehght,  and  the  literary 
account  to  which  he  turned  it,  which  was  his 
fame  and  profit. 

After  this  occasion,  however,  she  said  not  a 
word  to  me  touching  my  state,  although  I  be- 
lieved I  had  never  heretofore  ventured  into  her 
presence  so  little  master  of  myself;  I  had  of 
late,  indeed,  noted  a  gravity  in  her  looks  when 
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I  approached  her^  for  which  no  doubt  there  was 
ample  reason,  but  for  which,  sometimes,  I  could 
almost  have  chidden  her.  I  observed  it  now, 
and  was  displeased  with  it.  A  moment  more, 
and  the  vapours  cleared  from  my  brain.  Me- 
thought  she  never  looked  more  beautiful — 
more  lovely.  Once,  whenever  I  beheld  her,  I 
thought  her  heavenly ;  but  now,  heavenly  as 
she  was,  she  was  not  so  in  my  eyes.  Heaven 
and  the  thought-  of  Heaven  were  gone  forth 
from  me. 

^'  My  dearest  life,"  said  I,  "  of  what  this 
world  is  composed,  or  rather,  of  what  material 
the  men  and  women  are  made  who  walk  up  and 
down  in  it,  let  those  determine  who  have  more 
experience  or  a  nicer  sagacity  than  your  Richard 
Savage.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  of  whom  I  so  long  en- 
tertained the  highest  opinion,  in  whose  friend- 
ship I  placed  the  most  implicit  reliance,  is  no 
better  than  the  vulgar  herd.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  expect  from  him  but  insult,  unless  I 
consent  to  do  that  which  would  make  me 
worthy  of  submitting  to  it — unless  I  choose  to 
become  his  creature.'^ 

This  brought  her  to  my  side.  She  took  my 
hand. 

"How  surprised — how  shocked  I  am  to  hear 
this,"   she   said,  her   eyes   filling   with  tears ; 
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"  now  I  know  what  it  is  that  has  been  preying 
upon  your  mind  for  some  time  past — what  it  is 
that  has  occasioned  the  change  in  your  manner 
I  could  not  account  for.  But  you  must  not 
vex  yourself.  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken.  Lord 
Tyrconnel  has  been  very  kind  to  you.  Are  you 
sure  you  do  not  misconstrue  him  ?  Indeed, 
Richard,  you  must  forgive  me;  but  I  have  often 
thought  you  are  too  hasty — too  ready  to  take 
offence  where  none  is  intended.  Oh  Richard  ! 
how  I  wish — '^  she  paused — a  transient  blush 
passed  over  her  face,  and  was  gone.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tenderness. 

"  What  does  my  love  wish  that,  being  in  my 
power  to  grant  or  to  obtain,  she  need  an  hour 
longer  wish  for  ?'^ 

"  That  we  were  married,  Richard — " 

An  ill-timed  wish.  I  started  ;  but  she  con- 
tinued hurriedly  : 

"  Because  then  you  would  give  me  more  of 
your  confidence.  But,  perhaps,  now  you  will 
do  so.  I  would  I  knew  how  I  could  be  of  ser- 
vice. Tell  me,"  she  added  earnestly,  but 
quickly,  "  how  cruel  have  you  been  !  I  see  it 
now.  It  is  your  concern  for  me — your  fear 
lest  you  should  be  unable  to  maintain  rce  as 
you  have  done,  that  perplexes  you — that  makes 
you  unhappy.     This  must  not  be.     My  poor 
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dear  father,  before  he  died,  committed  me  to 
the  kindness  and  protection,  should  I  require 
either,  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Trevor,  who  wrote 
me  only  last  week  the  sweetest  letter,  desiring 
to  see  her  sister  and  namesake,  as  she  called 
me.  I  will  go  to  her  until — "  she  blushed  and 
patted  my  cheek ;  *^  come,  you  need  feel  no 
concern  about  me/' 

"  My  sweetest  creature  P'  I  exclaimed  in  a 
momentary  transport,  folding  her  in  my  arms, 
I  was  moved  by  her  manner  of  saying  this.  In 
her  tone  was  mingled  the  frankness  of  the 
friend  with  the  tenderness  of  the  wife. 

"  But,^'  I  resumed,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you 
know  that  my  mother,  so  I  am  informed  by 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  has  sworn  that,  should  I 
marry  you,  I  am  never  to  expect  any  thing 
from  her  ;  but  that  if  I  relinquish  all — hope — 
all,"  I  stammered,  "  all  intention  of  making 
you  my  wife,"  laying  a  stress  upon  the  words, 
"  she  will  consent  to  acknowledge  me,  and  pro- 
vide for  me  as  her  son." 

(This  was  a  suddenly  begotten  lie.) 

"  Poor  lady  1"  returned  Elizabeth,  sighing, 
'^  I  begin  to  feel  that  wicked  people  are  the 
weakest  of  human  beings.  How  mean  are  their 
oaths — their  vows !  I  always  loved  her,  and 
never,  in  my  life,  to  ray  knowledge,  injured  her." 
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"  Nor  I ;  but  you  see  how  she  pursues  me. 
Is  it  worth  reflection  V 

"  What }''  she  inquired. 

"What  my  mother  has  conveyed  to  me 
through  Lord  Tyrconnel/' 

"  Oh  !  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  it.  No. 
Her  threats^  if  they  are  threats,  are  idle,  and 
mean  nothing.'^ 

"  And  yet/'  I  returned — and  yet !  I  cannot 
live  over  again  this  portion  of  the  shame- 
ful scene.  The  Ue  was  pursued.  "  The  die 
is  cast/'  as  there  is  some  fellow  to  say  in  every 
tragedy  I  ever  read.  I  must  on.  During  this 
talk,  I  launched  out  against  the  institution  of 
marriage,  denouncing  it  as  a  springe  to  catch 
fools — as  a  devise  to  fetter  the  free — as  an  ob- 
struction to  congenial  souls.  I  summoned 
Nature  by  name — dear  outraged  mother,  who  is 
ever  expected  to  conceal  the  wickedness  of  her 
children.  All  the  wretched  sophistry  (if  it 
even  deserve  that  name)  was  broached,  which, 
hke  the  candle  borne  by  a  mock  ghost,  while 
it  reveals  the  falsehood  makes  it  the  more 
hideous  —  all  these  protestations  were  em- 
ployed, which  carry  their  own  refutation  with 
them. 

During   my   rambling   and   incoherent   dis- 
course, Elizabeth  disengaged  herself  from  my 
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embrace,  and  at  its  conclusion  gazed  at  me 
awhile  with  a  look  of  blank  surprise. 

I  smiled  approval  of  my  own  doctrine. 
Hers  was  a  sort  of  giddy  laugh,  shocking  to 
remember,  although  at  the  time  it  seemed  not 
so.  She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow  two 
or  three  times,  as  though  endeavouring  to  re- 
call something  to  memory.  "Is  my  Richard 
conscious  of  what  he  has  been  saying  ?"  she  ut- 
tered, at  length;  "he  cannot  be  aware  that  he  has 
made  proposals  to  me — Good  God !  you  cannot 
— must  not  intend — you  do  not  know ^' 

"  I  know  only  that  you  are  the  most  charm- 
ing woman  in  the  world,^'  I  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  rudely  in  my  arms ;  "  what  I  have  said  is 
spoken,  Elizabeth.     It  must  be  so.'* 

She  burst  from  me,  and  bounded  backward, 
not  so  much  with  a  cry  of  fear  as  of  horror. 
Her  presence  was  full  of  grandeur,  was  glorious. 
Resentment,  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  on 
her  raised  brow,  in  her  flaming  eyes,  in  her  face 
and  heaving  bosom,  which,  with  her  arms,  were 
deepest  crimson.  She  stood,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  memory  rushed,  at 
that  moment,  to  my  heart,  stabbing  it  through 
and  through.  A  moment  more,  and  all  traces 
of  anger  were  gone  from  her.  Her  eyes  were 
bent  upon  me  with  a  look  of  the  most  profound 
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concern.  No  words  could  have  conveyed  the 
reproach  of  the  look,  which  was  not  meant  for 
reproach  ;  nor  did  she  utter  a  word,  but  hurried 
to  the  door. 

I  had  been  transfixed— -spell-bound — a  sad 
and  sober  villain,  looking,  however,  simply  a 
fool;  but  now  I  sprang  forward,  and  made  an 
eflfort  to  detain  her ;  but  she  passed  from  the 
room  ere  I  could  snatch  her  hand,  and  hastened 
up  stairs. 

I  dared  not  follow  her — I  dared  not  even  call 
to  her  and  implore  her  forgiveness.  Oh  !  that 
I  had  done  so  !  Her  heart  was  ever  the  seat 
of  mercy,  that  scarce  required  prompting  to 
forgive.  Yet  what  avails  ?  I  had  lost  her 
respect  for  ever.  Wantonly  and  yet  delibe- 
rately I  had  dashed  to  pieces  the  image  she  had 
raised  to  my  honour  in  the  hallowed  temple  of 
her  own  pure  and  lovely  mind. 

I  felt  all  this  as  I  retreated — slunk  to  my 
chair.  Good  heavens  !  what  fools  are  villains  ! 
Let  me  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  my  vile 
scheme  was  practicable — that  such  was  the  love 
of  this  woman  for  me,  that  the  world  were 
"well  lost"  at  my  bidding.  Still,  was  this  the 
time  to  have  urged  my  dishonourable  propo- 
sals ?  Her  father,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
attached,  not  three  months   dead — her  sister, 
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Lady  Trevor,  (this  I  knew  before,)  prepared  to 
receive  her  into  her  house  as  a  sister — my  con- 
nexion with  Lord  Tyrconnel  loosening  daily — 
when  unloosed,  indigence  or  scantily-paid  la- 
bour before  me — this  was  a  moment  of  all 
others— (I,  forsooth,  believed  none  could  be 
more  propitious)  the  last  to  be  chosen — the 
last  that  any  cool-headed  rascal  would  choose. 

It  cannot  be  called  reflection  when  thoughts 
become  objects — images  to  the  mind,  standing 
before  it  with  an  equal  prominence.  Mrs. 
Brett,  Steele,  Tyrconnel,  Lady  Hertford  arose 
upon  my  mind — and  Sinclair.  Him  I  cursed 
— and  for  what?  Because,  like  a  bold  and 
open  robber,  he  had  sought  to  do  that,  which 
I,  like  a  cowardly  and  sneaking  thief,  had  just 
been  attempting.  Yes — my  blood  boiled  at 
the  thought  that  he  had  presumed  to  me- 
ditate wrong  against  this  divine  creature.  I 
wrought  consolation  for  myself  out  of  the  mi- 
serable belief  that,  while  I  could  feel  such 
warmth  of  indignation  against  Sinclair,  I  my- 
self could  not  have  sinned  beyond  all  hope  of 
forgiveness.  And  yet  I  cursed  myself,  too ; 
but  while  I  did  so  (oh  human  nature !)  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  these  curses  were,  or  ought 
to  be,  efficacious  towards  securing  my  pardon. 

I  was  aroused  out  of  my  half-contrite,  half- 
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sullen  meditations,  by  the  entrance  of  a  person 
into  the  room.  It  was  a  lady.  I  started  to 
my  feet.  Yes,  my  EUzabeth,  generous  and 
noble  girl !  must  know  that  I  could  never  de- 
sign to  insult  her — that  it  was  a  sudden  phrenzy, 
repented  as  soon  as  passed.  I  advanced  with 
open  hands  to  meet  her.  I  was  mistaken. 
The  film  before  my  eyes  had  prevented  me 
from  recognizing  Mrs.  PhilUps. 

I  recoiled  in  extreme  disappointment,  which 
must  have  taken  the  form  of  disgust.  This 
lady  was  a  most  impassive  person — a  most  im- 
perturbable woman.  She  perpetually  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  machinery — hke 
a  watch  wound  up  every  morning  or  night. 
She  advanced  upon  me. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  pardon  me ;  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  you.  Where  is  Miss  Wil- 
fred ?'^ 

"  She  is  retired  to  her  own  chamber.  Nei- 
ther had  I  any  expectation  of  seeing  you,  Mr. 
Savage.    I  thought  you  were  gone.'' 

"  Miss  Wilfred  will  be  down  stairs  presently, 
madam  :   I  must  see  her." 

"  Not  to-night,"  replied  she,  coldly.  "  I 
fear,  sir,  you  have  said  something  to  Miss 
Wilfred — that  there  is  something  wrong.'' 

"  Something  wrong  !"  What  a  formal,  heart- 
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less,  solemn  person.  "  Something  wrong  P' 
She  was  correct,  however.     All  was  wrong. 

"  I  have  deeply  oif ended  Miss  Wilfred,  I 
acknowledge  it.  Yet,  I  trust,  should  she  per- 
mit me  to  see  her,  I  may  offer  such  reparation. — 
My  dear  madam,  you  will,  I  know,  intercede 
for  me  ?" 

"  I  know  not  in  what  you  have  offended,^^ 
she  replied.  "  I  know  only  that  if,  as  I  suspect 
— pardon  me,  sir — you  have  very  grievously  in- 
sulted the  young  lady,  to-night  is  not  the  time 
to  explain  or  excuse  your  conduct.  Quick  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  lead  to  as  quick  a 
renewal  of  the  offence.'^ 

^'  My  dear  madam,  permit  me  to  deny — " 
I  desisted.  All  remonstrance  was  useless 
when  that  lady's  mouth  was  open. 

"  Miss  Wilfred,^'  she  continued,  ^*  came  into 
my  room  about  an  hour  since,  and  throwing 
herself  into  my  arm-s,  sobbed  upon  my  bosom, 
that  I  thought  her  heart  would  break.  It 
pained  mine,  sir,  deeply,  to  see  her  in  such 
distress ;  for  she  is  a  most  excellent  and  worthy 
young  lady.  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
tell  me  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  said  that 
noiv  she  was  the  most  miserable  of  women — 
that  she  had  been  unfortunate  before ;  but  that 
now  she  was  wretched  beyond  hope.     Now, 
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Mr.  Savage,  if  you  have  been  the  cause  of 
this—'' 

"  I  have — I  have — '^  I  exclaimed  vehemently 
- — "  I  have  been  a  madman,  madam  ;  but  I  am 
not  a  villain.  The  dearest  creature  ! — Mrs. 
Phillips — I  must  pass  you — I  must  go  to  her 
— I  must  fling  myself  at  her  feet — '' 

^^You  must  not  to-night,'^  she  replied, 
placing  her  back  against  the  door,  and  holding 
forth  her  hands.  "  I  will  not  have  Miss  Wil- 
fred agitated  to-night.  She  is  in  her  own 
room.     Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  pass." 

The  woman  was  too  strong  for  me,  or  for 
such  force  as  I  could  employ  against  a  woman. 

"  For  God's  sake,  madam,  hear  me.  I  am 
at  this  moment  half  mad — " 

"  I  see  you  are ;  and,  therefore,  altogether 
unfit  for  Miss  Wilfred's  society  this  evening." 

I  thought  this  cold  creature  would  have 
relented;  for  she  put  on  a  smile  of  compas- 
sion. 

"  Come,  sir,  calm  yourself,  and  go  home. 
To-morrow  morning  you  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  Miss  Wilfred.'' 

It  was  in  vain  to  wheedle  or  to  remonstrate, 
although  I  did  both  for  a  considerable  time. 
One  might,  with  as  much  success,  have  at- 
tempted to  mollify  the  statue  of  Queen  Ehza- 
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beth.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  inexorable.  I  was  fain, 
therefore,  to  retire,  which,  after  all,  when  I  had 
submitted  to  do  so,  I  believe  was  the  best. 
I  was  so  utterly  ashamed  of  myself,  that  I 
know  not  how  I  could  have  stood  before  her 
presence. 

I  did  not,  however,  go  home,  but  to  my 
tavern,  which  had  already  supplied  me  with 
courage  to  undertake  my  villainous  project, 
and  must  now  impart  consolation  to  me  on  its 
defeat.  I  stayed  there  very  late.  How  I  got 
home,  I  did  not  know,  until  afterwards. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  I  came  down 
stairs.  Lord  Tyrconnel  pushed  open  a  door, 
and  in  an  insolently  imperious  voice,  called  out, 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  room, — 

"  That  is  you,  Mr.  Savage,  I  believe.  Here  ! 
I  want  you." 

I  was  in  no  humour,  on  that  morning,  to 
put  up  with  insults;  and,  indeed,  not  to  have 
offended  me,  this  Lord  must  have  used  very 
choice  language.  I  looked  in  at  the  door,  with 
no  smooth  brow,  and  with  an  eye  in  no  wise 
amiable. 

"  You  spoke  ?" 

"  I  want  you.*' 

"  You  want  manners.  Perhaps  you  have 
mislaid  them.     They   cannot,  I  hope,    be  far 
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oflF.  Let  me  shut  the  door  upon  you  and  them, 
lest  they  escape.  You  will,  probably,  find 
them  before  I  return.^' 

He  turned  round,  for  when  I  looked  in  upon 
him  he  w^as  standing  with  his  back  towards 
me ;  but  I  closed  the  door  suddenly,  and  left 
the  house. 

It  was  not  long  ere  I  reached  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Phillips.  The  servant  ushered  me  into 
Ehzabeth's  drawing  room.  I  waited  her  com- 
ing with  some  anxiety,  and  in  no  small  trepi- 
dation. How  would  she  receive  me  ?  1  almost 
dreaded  to  conjecture. 

Mrs.  Phillips  at  last  presented  herself.  I 
saluted  her  with  great  gravity.  She  handed 
me  a  sealed  letter,  in  silence. 

*^  What  is  this,  madam  ?^'  I  faltered,  and 
must  have  turned  pale.  I  felt  the  blood  recede 
from  my  heart;  I  knew  the  seal  too  well. 
I  dared  not  glance  at  the  superscription.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?    Where  is  Elizabeth  ?'^ 

There  was  an  alteration  in  the  woman's  face. 
There  was  sorrow  upon  it. 

"  Miss  Wilfred  is  gone,''  she  replied,  "  and 
has  left  that  letter  for  you." 

"Gone!  Whither?" 

"  That  letter,  sir,  will  perhaps  inform  you.'' 

"  True." 
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I  retired  to  the  window,  and  with  shaking 
hands  hroke  open  the  letter,  which  I  read  as 
well  as  those  hands  would  let  me.  Every 
word  a  viper  in  my  bosom  :  yet  all  sweetness, 
gentleness,  forgiveness ,  but  forgiveness  as  of 
the  dying  to  the  survivor,  who  shall  no  more 
be  seen.  I  could  have  burst  into  an  agony  of 
weeping,  for  my  spirits  had  been  over  wrought ; 
but  I  swallowed  down  the  weakness  which  I 
feared  Mrs.  PhiUips  had  detected.  Crushing 
the  letter  together,  I  thrust  it  in  my  pocket  and 
turned  upon  her. 

"  Woman  \"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  party 
to  this.  You  know  where  Miss  Wilfred  is 
gone." 

Her  hands  placidly  revolved  one  over  the 
other.  I  could  have  wrenched  the  fingers 
from  her  freezing  paws. 

'^  Speak,  woman,^'  I  continued,  "  I  must  not 
be  trifled  with.  You  are  in  the  secret.  You 
shall  tell  me  where  Miss  Wilfred  is  gone.'' 

'^  You  do  not  well,  sir,''  replied  Mrs.  Phillips, 
"  in  addressing  me  so  disrespectfully.  I  am  a 
woman,  it  is  true,  but  no  inferior.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  a  gentleman,  and  as  such,  I " 

"  Good  Heavens,  madam,  do  not  torture  me. 
I  beg  your  pardon.  At  another  time  I  shall  be 
happy  to  concede  all  you  may  require  in  favour 
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of  Mr.  Phillips's  pretensions^  or  of  your  own ; 
but  now '^ 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient,  sir.  I  do  not 
know^  where  Miss  Wilfred  has  betaken 
herself.'^ 

'^  You  do  not  ?  But  this  of  course.  Ha ! 
ha !     Madam  !'' 

She  made  me  a  low  curtsey. 

"  Upon  my  honour^  Mr.  Savage,  I  do  not. 
That  was  never  yet  brought  in  question." 

I  dashed  my  clenched  fist  against  my  fore- 
head. 

"  Base  fool,  and  wretched  fool  that  I  am. 
But  this  must  not  be.  I  will  discover  her 
retreat.^' 

I  drew  my  companion  to  a  chair,  and  myself 
sat  down. 

"  Now^,  madam,  tell  me  all  you  know,  I  be- 
seech you.  Miss  Wilfred  told  you  of  her  in- 
tended flight — her  departure  ?^^ 

"  She  did,  last  night,  and  I  strove  to  dissuade 
her  from  it ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and 
said  ^  it  must  be  —must  be — must  be  ;' — re* 
peating  the  words  three  times ;  nor  could 
all  I  urged,  prevail  upon  her  even  to  defer 
her  intention.  In  the  morning  early,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  she  was  stirring.  She 
knocked  at  my  chamber  door,  and  requested 
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that  1  would  permit  the  servant  to  order  her 
a  coach.'' 

"You  torture  me  by  this  trivial  particu- 
larity/* said  I ;  "  you  let  her  depart  without 
asking,  without  insisting  upon  knowing  where 
she  intended  to  go  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir.  It  was  not  for  me  to  presume 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.*' 

"  Good  God,  Mrs.  Phillips  !  have  you  any 
feeling — have  you  a  heart?" 

"  Mr.  Savage/'  she  replied,  stiffly,  "  Miss 
Wilfred  is  a  lady  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  of 
discretion.  I  doubt  not,  however  extraordinary 
the  step  she  has  taken  may  appear,  she  has 
good  reason  for  it.  I  dare  say,  sir,  in  your 
calmer  moments  you,  yourself,  must  acknow- 
ledge that.  I  fear,  sir,  any  explanation  to  you 
of  her  reasons  is  superfluous.  Your  letter,  of 
course,  is  silent  as  to  her  intended  destina- 
tion ?" 

"  It  is.— Oh  !  Mrs.  Phillips !  I  said  last 
night,  I  was  not  a  villain,  but  I  lied  :  mad,  it 
is  true,  I  may  be,  but  so  are  all  villains.  I  have 
offended  Miss  Wilfred  beyond  hope  of  forgive- 
ness. She  has  renounced  me.  I  have  lost  her 
respect  for  ever.     She  has  ceased  to  love  me.^' 

^'  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  oiFer  such 
an  excuse   for   your   conduct,   as  may  induce 
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Miss  Wilfred  to  pardon  you,'^  said  Mrs. 
Phillips.  "  You  are  mistaken/'  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  my 
arm,  "  if  you  imagme  that  she  no  longer  loves 
you.  Had  you  seen  her  this  morning  when 
she  took  her  leave  of  me,  you  had  not  said  so. 
She  had  drawn  out  her  purse,  sir,  but  checked 
herself  suddenly ;  '  I  was  going  to  do  a  very 
foolish,  wrong  thing,  madam,'  she  said ;  *  I  was 
about  to  ask  you  how  much  rent  was  owing, 
that  I  might  pay  it  you,  but  I  must  not  do  that. 
It  would  offend  Mr.  Savage.  I  would  not,  for 
the  world,  he  should  think  I  harbour — '  here 
her  voice  failed  her.  '  O  madam,'  turning  to 
me,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  voice 
struggling  through  sobs,  'that  the  world  should 
have  spoiled  such  a  noble  nature  as  his  !'  She 
wrung  my  hands  between  her  own.  'You  will 
tell  him' — she  hesitated— 'no,  this  letter  will 
be  sufficient.'  She  tore  herself  from  me,  and 
hurried  into  the  coach." 

"  Pray  leave  me,  Mrs.  Phillips,"  said  I,  "for 
a  few  minutes." 

"  Compose  yourself,   sir,"  said  she,  kindly. 
"Tell  me  you  will  do  so,  if  I  leave  you." 

"  Yes,  yes— I  will." 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  roar  like  a  great 
lubberly   lad,   but   I  could   not.     I  drew  the 
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letter  from  my  pocket,  imprecating  curses  on 
my  head  for  having  so  rudely  deformed  it. 
Again  and  again  I  read  it,  "Dearest  Richard" — 
no  hope  could  be  drawn  thence  ; — the  letter 
itself  forbade  it.  Had  it  breathed  resentment, 
I  had  had  less  reason  to  despair.  I  must  dis- 
cover whither  she  had  fled — throw  myself  at 
her  feet,  nor  leave  her  till  she  promised  my 
pardon. 

I  left  the  house  abruptly,  nothing  doubting 
that,  before  the  day  was  over,  I  should  prove 
successful  in  my  search,  and  be  blest  with  her 
forgiveness.  My  spirits  revived  as  her  lovely 
and  beloved  idea  filled  my  mind.  1  pictured 
to  myself  the  rapture  of  a  reconciliation,  all 
contrition  on  my  part,  all  tenderness  and 
mercy  on  hers  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  began  to  apprehend  the  luxury  of  a 
lover's  quarrel. 

Vain  and  senseless  beast  that  I  was,  not  to 
have  known,  not  to  have  felt,  that  my  pardon, 
had  I  obtained  it,  would  have  been  an  argu- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  weakness,  rather  than  of 
her  virtue  ;  and  that  mercy,  though  it  may 
forgive  —  forgiveness  being  the  quality,  the 
essence  of  its  nature — has  yet  no  power  to 
absolve.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

She  had  few  friends  or  acquaintances:  these. 
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my  memory  readily  recalled,  and  to  these  in 
turn  I  hastened.  Lord  Trevor  was  out  of 
town,  nor  had  Elizabeth  been  to  his  house. 
Lady  Hertford  was  at  home,  and  listened  to 
the  story  I  forged  upon  the  instant  with  cold 
incredulity.  She  had  not  seen  Miss  Wilfred. 
She  added  that  when  she  did  see  her,  she 
feared  it  was  probable  she  should  have  some- 
thing concerning  Mr.  Savage  that  would  induce 
her  never  to  see  him  again.  She  had  heard  of 
my  wild  pranks  at  taverns ;  and  was  quite 
certain  I  had  done  something  to  affront  Miss 
Wilfred. 

I  was  in  no  humour — indeed,  I  felt  I  had  no 
time  to  listen — to  the  objurgatory  speeches  of 
this  very  correct  lady,  and  took  my  departure 
with  some  abruptness.  The  same  want  of 
success  awaited  me  everywhere.  No  trace  of 
my  fugitive  was  to  be  discovered.  1  went  back 
to  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  compelled  her  to  promise 
that,  should  Miss  Wilfred  return,  (which,  on 
my  way  to  her  house  I  indulged  a  hope  she 
might  yet  do)  she  would  immediately  send  a 
messenger  for  me. 

I  awaited  his  coming  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  until  nine  o'clock,  when,  unable  to 
bear  the  suspense  —  the  agony  of  my  own 
thoughts,   I   flung   out    of   Lord  Tyrconnel's 
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house,  and  once  more  presented  myself  before 
Mrs.  Phillips.  No  tidings.  Then,  when  I 
could  no  longer  expect  them,  I  cursed  myself 
for  having  expected,  and  vented  such  a  flourish 
of  execrations,  as  made  the  good  woman 
shudder.  These  execrations  were  not  confined 
to  my  own  person.  What,  were  they  then 
extended  to  Elizabeth?  Heaven  forbid  that 
could  ever  have  been  !  No.  But  Mrs.  Brett 
partook  largely  of  them ;  and  Lord  Tyrconnel 
had  his  share,  and  I  am  not  altogether  certain 
that  Lady  Hertford  might  not  have  claimed 
one  or  two. 

The  truth  is,  I  had  eaten  nothing  all  day  but 
a  small  biscuit,  and  had  drunk  largely  —  a 
ha'porth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  quantity  of 
sack.  Wine  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
and  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement, 
is  not  favourable  to  a  hopeful  or  exulting 
view  of  things,  or  to  the  temper  that  calls  them 
to  its  ken.  I  mentally  connected  Mrs.  Brett 
and  Lord  Tyrconnel  with  Elizabeth,  and  with 
her  flight,  to  which — so  it  seemed  to  my  warped 
fancy — they  had  lent  their  countenance.  I 
brooded  over  the  pleasure,  the  exultation  they 
must  undoubtedly  feel  when  they  heard,  and 
they  could  not  fail  soon  of  hearing,  that  she 
had  left,  they  would  say  escaped,  me.     To  my 
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mother's  treatment  of  me,  I  referred  this 
amongst  the  other  calamities  that  had  attended 
me  through  Ufe.  Fool !  but  this  has  been  my 
besetting  weakness — call  it  sin.  As  though^ 
had  I  been  so  minded,  I  could  not  have  blunted 
every  shaft  of  the  many  her  malice  winged 
against  me.  Laughed  them  to  scorn — I  have 
done  that ;  but  it  has  often  been  with  a  writh- 
ing lip,  and  a  brow  on  which  the  dew  of  pain, 
of  anguish  stood.  Oh,  too  late  ! — too  late  to 
regret  w^hat  I  might  have  been,  and  what  I  am, 
and  what  I  am  still  to  be — one  more  fool  in 
the  flood,  that  hurries  fools  to  oblivion  ! 

In  no  pleasant  mood,  I  carried  myself  away 
to  my  accustomed  tavern,  but  I  dismissed  all 
appearance  of  emotion  at  the  threshold.  I 
never  brought  with  me  into  company — unless 
it  were  into  company  towards  whom  it  w^as  my 
purpose  to  shew  it — any  sullenness  of  humour 
or  brutal  moroseness.  I  met  there  several  of 
the  wild  and  waggish  rascals  with  whom  I  had 
caroused  on  the  previous  night.  They  ralUed 
me  upon  my  state  of  helpless  drunkenness,  and 
reminded  me,  or  rather  told  me — for  I  had 
utterly  forgotten  it — of  a  general  invitation  I 
had  given  to  the  company,  to  spend  the  night 
with  me  at  the  house  of  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

That  invitation  must  have  arisen  out  of  a 
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determination,  which  was  now  uppermost, 
that  I  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
showing  his  Lcfrdship  that  I  looked  upon  the 
use  of  his  saloon,  the  services  of  his  footman, 
and  the  contents  of  his  wine-cellar,  as  abso- 
lutely at  my  disposal.  Two  years  since,  he 
had  in  express  terms  bidden  me  so  to  consider 
them.  It  squared  with  my  present  humour 
exactly,  therefore,  to  be  held  to  my  engage- 
ment, which  I  professed  myself  in  readiness  to 
fulfil  on  the  instant. 

Away  we  went,  some  half  drunk  already, 
others  hastening  to  be  so,  eight  or  ten  of  us 
hallooing  through  the  streets,  intolerant  of 
the  watch  and  of  every  obstruction,  whether 
of  animal  matter  or  of  physical  substance,  that 
impeded,  or  seemed  to  impede  our  onward  pro- 
gress. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  a  vigorous  application 
of  the  knocker  enforced  immediate  admittance. 
We  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the  hall.  I  sum- 
moned the  butler  before  me,  and  pronounced 
my  orders.  He  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 
His  were  later  instructions  than,  in  my  pre- 
sence, had  been  given  to  him.  I  reminded 
him  of  Lord  Tyrconnel's  injunctions  to  obey 
me  as  himself.  He  was  fain  in  this  instance 
to  do  so.     I  passed  with  my  friends  up-stairs. 


&'n^/^^in^  a/'^  j2S^'Z^:iy^6i 
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I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of  what  took 
place  after  we  had  been  provided  with  wine — 
plenty  there  was,  and  of  the  best.  It  was  a 
scene  of  disorderly  merriment.  The  sounds 
of  uproar,  of  wild  laughter,  of  songs  and 
catches,  of  extravagance,  of  licentious  nonsense, 
still  ring  in  my  ears.  Wigs  awry,  or  wrong- 
side  foremost  —  heads  without  wigs  —  long 
doomsday  faces — mouths  that  seemed  as 
though  they  would  laugh  till  doomsday — these 
float  before  my  vision,  and  these  no  doubt 
there  were. 

In  the  very  perplexity  of  the  confusion — at 
the  very  moment  when  each  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  and  probably  was,  talking 
to  his  neighbour  upon  a  subject  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  in  a  language  that  was 
unintelligible,  into  the  room  walks,  or  rather 
stalks,  my  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

When  I  discerned  him  and  a  phantom  of 
himself,  looming  in  the  distance,  which  was 
not,  I  believe,  till  he  had  been  a  minute  in  the 
room,  I  called  aloud  to  him  (this  and  all  that 
took  place  till  the  company  broke  up,  was  told 
me  afterwards  by  one  of  the  party)  : 

"  You  are  welcome.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  very 
welcome ;  although  not  invited,  you  are,  I  say, 
very  welcome.^' 
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To  this  he  answered :  "  I  believe,  indeed, 
Mr.  Savage,  had  I  been  invited,  I  should  not 
have  been  more  welcome,  or  less  -/'  then  turn- 
ing to  one  of  the  gentlemen  :  "  Mr.  Barker,  I 
am  surprised  to  see  you  here.  You  know  the 
terms  upon  which  Mr.  Savage  holds  a  footing 
in  my  house.  Let  me  tell  you,  after  to-mor- 
row, he  shall  have  no  further  opportunity  of 
disgracing  me  or  himself  here.  He  is  too 
drunk  to  listen  to  reason  or  to  hear  resentment 
to-night.  Prevail  upon  your  friends  to  go.  It 
is  no  fault  of  theirs.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affront  gentlemen  in  my  own  house,  which, 
however,  I  must  do  if  they  are  not  speedily 
gone.     My  servants   have  called  the  watch." 

I  think  1  heard  the  conclusion  of  this  sen- 
tence ;  for,  it  seems,  I  arose  and  made  towards 
the  speaker.  Barker,  however,  held  me  tightly, 
till  Lord  Tyrconnel  was  gone  from  the  room, 
when  I  succeeded  in  breaking  from  his  grasp, 
and  away  I  staggered  in  quest  of  the  insolent 
disturber  of  my  social  enjoyment. 

I  recollect  nothing  that  followed.  When  I 
awoke  next  morning,  I  found  myself  in  my 
own  bed,  and  by  degrees  attained  to  a  partial 
remembrance  of  the  last  night's  scene,  of  its 
interruption,  and  of  the  presence  of  him  by 
whom  it  had  been  interrupted. 
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But  a  matter  of  greater  moment  now  soli- 
cited my  mind.  I  must  renew  my  search  after 
Elizabeth.  Dear,  lovely,  cruel  girl !  I  struck 
my  aching  head  with  my  clenched  hand.  She 
had  hurried  me  into  the  debauch,  and  to  her 
its  consequences  must  be  ascribed.  ''  Its  con- 
sequences 1"  and  what  were  they  ?  Did  my 
heart  fail  me  ? — Was  my  spirit  gone  ? — Where 
was  my  pride — my  dignity  ?  "  By  the  soul 
of  man !  as  Lemery  would  say,"  cried  I, 
springing  from  the  bed ;  "  we  shall  see — he 
shall  see  that !'' 

The  mne  T  had  drunk  w^as  still  strong 
within  me.  Heart-sick — vague — with  a  head 
like  an  auction  room,  a  confusion  of  strange 
things  and  noises.  I  dressed  myself  hastily, 
and  ordered  breakfast  in  my  own  room.  Scarce 
was  it  dispatched,  when  a  servant  waited  upon 
me  with  "  Lord  TyrconnePs  service  to  you, 
sir,  and  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  attend  him 
in  his  study,  at  your  earliest  leisure." 

"  I  was  going  out,  but  will  attend  his  Lord- 
ship directly." 

"  Vastly  civil !  plaguy  polite !  The  sun- 
shine before  the  storm.  Let  us  see."  I  mut- 
tered thus  as  I  descended  the  stairs. 

His  Lordship  was  standing  to  receive  me. 
He  bowed  gloomily  as  I  advanced,  his  brows 
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lowering ;  but  he  was  very  pale,  with  rage.  I 
conjectured,  and  my  conjecture  was  right.  We 
seated  ourselves  at  opposite  corners  of  one  end 
of  the  table.     I  awaited  his  communication. 

"  Mr.  Savage — hem  ! — ''  he  cleared  his 
throat,  for  his  voice  was  somewhat  husky — 
"  Mr.  Savage,  it  is  time  we  should  understand 
each  other — that  we  should  come  to  2^  perfect 
understanding.^^ 

'^  With  all  my  heart,  if  we  have  not  already 
done  so.  I  believe,  for  some  time  past,  I  have 
understood  your  Lordship  perfectly .^^ 

^'  I  know  your  insolent  tongue.  Savage,"  he 
began. 

"  Know  your  own,  and  check  it,"  I  returned. 
^*  But  we  begin  too  warmly.  Pray,  my  Lord,  be 
calm.     I  will  be  so — I  am  so.'^ 

But  I  was  not,  although  I  appeared  very 
calm.  My  hands  pressed  between  my  knees, 
my  body  inclined  towards  him,  my  face  look- 
ing into  his  with  an  air  of  mock  deference.  He 
could  scarce  bear  it  with  patience. 

"  What  took  place  last  night,'^  he  resumed, 
"  has  decided  me  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to 
pursue.  That  is  settled.  And  now,  sir,'' 
raising  his  voice,  "  since  it  were  vain — useless 
— to  appeal  to  your  feehngs,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  your  memory.      Two   years   ago,  you 
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were  in  great  distress ;  nay,  you  cannot  deny 
it.  Touched  by  your  misfortunes,  I  took  you 
into  my  house,  I  allowed  you  a  pension — " 

^^  These  Is  are  lies  !^^  I  exckimed  in  a  voice 
of  ill  suppressed  fury.  "  You  took — you  al- 
lowed— !^' 

"  Lies  !  Savage/'  he  rephed  as  furiously ; 
"  lies  !— this  lanofuage — " 

"  You  must  hear  it,  Lord  Tyrconnel.  But 
stay;  it  will  be  my  turn  to  speak  by-and- 
bye.^' 

"  I  took  you,  I  repeat ;  I  allowed  you  two 
hundred  a-year — I  made  you  my  friend — I 
made  myself  your  friend,  and  I  have  proved 
myself  one ;  and  for  this  kindness — these 
benefits,  what  return  have  I  had  ?'* 

"  Return  \"  I  answered  with  a  "  pish  i"  of 
profound  contempt.  "  Return  !  and  what  re- 
turn, good  jobbing  Samaritan,  did  you  expect  ? 
What  requital  did  you  require  ?  Embrace- 
ment  of  knees,  licking  or  kissing  of  shoes, 
a-bated  breath  when  wise  Sir  Oracle  proclaimed 
the  hidden  truth  that  dogs  wore  tails  and 
sometimes  wagged  'em  ?     Return  !" 

"  None  of  these,  sir,  did  I  expect.  These 
would  have  been  servility." 

"  And  what,  then,  did  you  expect  ?     Pardon 
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me — I  am  curious.  Your  expectations,  if  you 
please/' 

'^  Gratitude  !^'  he  thundered. 

There  was  something  excessively  ludicrous 
in  the  inflated  appearance  of  the  man,  as  his 
one  portentous  word  was  discharged  at  me. 
Such  a  superior  look,  as  of  a  benefactor  de- 
ceived or  betrayed.  1  could  not  but  smile  and 
shake  my  head  lightly,  with  as  portentous  an 
"  Oh  !''  for  a  reply. 

"  Look'ee,  Savage,^^  he  continued,  flinging 
himself  towards  me  over  the  table ;  "  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  you;  but  we  do  not  part 
until  I  have  made  you  feel,  that  at  last  I  know 
you.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  the  low,  degrading 
company  you  have  been  keeping — of  the  debts 
you  have  contracted — of  your  profligacy — 
of-'^ 

"  Ho!  ho!  my  Lord;  you  have  piid  spies, 
have  you  ?  or  perhaps  the  two  hundred  a-year 
pinched  you,  and  you  have  done  that  creditable 
work  yourself.  Take  care,  my  Lord,  I  open  my 
book  presently ;  your  account  is  to  come.'' 

*^  D nation  !  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?''  he 

replied  with  a  fierce,  brow-beating  air.  "  Your 
book,  indeed  !  Where  are  my  books — the 
books  I  gave  you  ?  Do  you  blush  ? — that  is 
more  than  I  looked  for.     Are  they  not  pawned. 
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or   sold?      Why,  I  have  seen   some    of  ^em, 
stamped  with  ray  arms,  on  the  book-stalls." 

This  could  not  be  denied.  I  had  pawned 
and  sold.  But  what  was  this  to  him  ?  The 
books  were  mine. 

"  The  world's  temptations,  ray  Lord,  are 
strong,"  said  I,  "  and  my  resistance  is  weak. 
I  have  known  some  fellows  who  would  dispute 
with  St.  Peter  at  the  gates  of  heaven  about  the 
length  of  his  key,  and  refuse  to  enter  till  the 
point  was  decided;— I  am  not  one  of  those. 
When  I  arrive  at  pleasure's  gate,  I  scruple  not 
the  key ;  nay,  I  would  e'en  pick  the  lock,  were 
the  key  not  forthcoming." 

Though  I  said  this  as  a  player  might  have 
delivered  it  in  a  con^edy — as  airily,  as  plea- 
santly— yet,  never  was  my  choler  raised  to  a 
higher  pitch. 

"Have  you  doner"  I  demanded.  '^Are 
there  any  more  counts  in  your  indictment  ?  Am 
I  to  speak  ?'' 

"  I  have  more,  much  more  to  say — or  had," 
he  repUed ;  "  for  to  what  purpose  are  my 
words  ?'' 

"Then  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  uttering, 
and  me  the  weariness  of  hearing  them.  Now, 
O  Lord  Tyrconnel !"  and  1  leaned  forward  on 
my   elbows  and  gazed  steadfastly  in   liis  face, 
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"  you  said  I  blushed  just  now — perhaps  I  did. 
But  if  you  have  one  blush  left  in  your  body, 
and  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  your  heart  do  not 
drag  it  thence  up  into  your  cheeks,  you  are 
more  despicable,  even,  than  I  now  believe  you, 
and  pronounce  you  to  be.'^ 

He  would  have  arisen,  but  I  laid  my  hand 
firmly  upon  his  wrist,  and  proceeded, 

"  You  took  me  into  your  house — you  al- 
lowed me  two  hundred  a  year !  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  know  that  to  Mrs.  Brett  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  allowance,  and  that  she  re- 
imburses you  for  my  maintenance  ?" 

He  started  up.  "  By  Heaven !  a  more 
pernicious  he— — " 

"  Than  you  would  utter  were  you  to  deny 
this.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  by  Heaven  !  was  never 
uttered.^' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  flashing  fire 
which  could  not  blast  or  singe  me.  He  would 
have  felled  me  to  the  ground,  but  I  caught  his 
arm. 

"  Infernal  villain,  and  liar  !^^  he  exclaimed 
in  ungovernable  rage. 

"  Words,  my  Lord,  which  I  will  exchange. 
Dolt  and  knave !  and  to  your  teeth,  which 
you  may  gnash  as  you  will,  I  say  it — base 
hound  V' 
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He  wrested  himself  from  me  and  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  drawing  his  sword. 

^^  Now,  sir,  or  cur,^^  he  exclaimed,  "  cur,  fed 
by  this  hand  which  shall  chastise  your  vile 
insolence,  come  on.  When  I  have  punished 
you,  I  will  kick  you  back  again  into  the  streets, 
whence  I  took  you — to  prowl,  as  you  have 
done/' 

I  advanced  towards  him,  my  hand  upon  my 
sword  hilt.  I  released  my  hold  upon  it  and 
surveyed  him,  for  a  moment^  my  hands  clasped 
before  me. 

"  Oh !''  I  exclaimed,  with  a  grim  chuckle, 
drawing  myself  up,  "  oh !  that  I  had,  in  this 
hand,  at  this  moment,  every  vile  farthing  of  the 
money  my  mother  has  disbursed  to  you  on 
my  account,  that  I  might  dash  it  into  that  round, 
noble,  booby  face  of  thine  !  But  if  fortune  has 
played  me  such  a  devil's  trick  as  to  have 
cursed  me  with  a  weight  of  obhgation  to  so 
poor  a  swaggerer  as  thou  art,  run  your  sword  into 
my  body  and  let  out  a  life  which  is  altogether 
too  cursed,  in  that  it  has  been  prolonged  by 
thee  !  I  give  you  but  a  moment  to  consider,^' 
dashing  open  my  waistcoat,  and  approaching 
him,  "  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  I  am  no  murderer,  as  you  are,  Savage,'* 
he  replied,  "  think  of  Sinclair." 
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'*  You  make  me  do  so — as  sorry  a  coxcomb," 
I  returned,  drawing  my  sword.  *'  Think  you 
of  his  fate,  and  avoid  it  if  you  can.'' 

At  it  we  went  like  two  devils,  hating  each 
other  for  the  sins  of  each.  He  was  an  expert 
fencer.  After  a  few  passes,  his  sword  pierced 
my  waistcoat,  raking  the  flesh  of  my  right  side. 
At  this  moment  servants  rushed  into  the 
room. 

"  I  have  w^ounded  you,"  said  he. 

**  Not  with  your  sword  yet,''  I  replied  rush- 
ing upon  him,  and  closing  with  him.  "  Off, 
fellows,"  to  the  servants,  *'  or  you  shall  carry 
work  to  the  doctor.''  I  said  this,  when  I  had 
wrenched  the  sword  from  Lord  Tyrconnel's 
hand. 

"  My  Lord,  I  pursue  not  my  advantage. 
I  shall  not  hurt  you.  This  has  gone  far  enough. 
Promise  me,  on  your  honour,  that  you  will  not 
suffer  your  servants  to  offer  me  any  in- 
dignity." 

He  bowed  in  silence. 

"  Let  one  of  them  call  me  a  coach.  I 
myself  shall  look  to  what  is  my  own,  in  my 
late  apartments." 

So  saying,  I  broke  both  the  swords,  and 
threw  them  under  the  grate. 

"  For  all  you  did  for  me,  Lord  Tyrconnel," 
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said  I,  stepping  up  to  him,  and  addressing  him 
solemnly,  "  if  any  kindness — benefit  if  you 
please,  did  ever  proceed  from  you,  while  it  was 
done  with  dehcacy — ^for  all  your  favours,  is 
that  your  word  ?  I  thank  you.  But,  that  you 
insulted  a  gentleman  in  distress — that  you 
took  every  occasion  you  could  find,  and  made 
many  occasions  you  could  not,  to  wound  my 
feehngs — to  irritate  my  pride,  to  embitter  my 
existence,  when  I  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
your  pleasure,  agreeable  to  your  vanity,  or 
subservient  to  your  caprice, — for  this,  upon  my 
soul  and  from  it,  I  scorn  and  despise  you.'^ 

With  this,  I  stalked  away,  leaving  him,  in 
my  eyes  and,  perhaps,  in  his  own,  a  very 
pitiful  figure. 

My  wardrobe  was  soon  packed,  my  small 
property  collected.  Splendour — competence 
— these  are  very  well.  God  be  with  them, 
and  those  that  have  them.  But  while  I  had 
them — I  say  this  when  years  have  passed, 
during  which  the  verb  '  to  have'  unless  it  be 
of  all,  nearly,  that  was  wretched,  was  out  of 
my  dictionary — while  I  had  them,  I  repeat, 
God  knows  I  purchased  them  too  dearly. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


AN  ABRUPT  DETERMINATION  TO  MAKE  AN  END  OP  HIS  NARRATIVE, 
AND  A  PARTIAL  DISCLOSURE  OF  SEVERAL  WRETCHED  PARTICULARS 
WHICH    SHEM   TO    MAKE    IT   EXPEDIENT   SO    TO    DO. 


It  is  time  this  farce  or  this  tragedy — to  me 
it  seems  the  one,  to  the  reader  it  may  appear 
the  other — it  is  time,  I  say,  it  should  have 
an  end.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  weary  of  my 
task ;  in  the  second,  I  learn  from  my  friend 
Pope,  that  my  sojourn  in  this  gaol  is  about  to 
close — the  only  place  in  which  I  should  care  to 
continue  it ;  and  lastly,  what  I  have  to  tell, 
were  I  to  relate  it  in  full,  could  be  neither  pro- 
fitable or  instructive  to  the  reader,  nor  pleasant 
to  myself. 

Before  I  left  London,  a  fellow, — a  parson, 
one  Miller  a  heavy  farce-writer,  introduced  me 
upon  the  stage  in  a  most  dull  performance 
yclept  "  The  Coffee  House."  The  joke  was 
my  wretchedness  of  poverty,  and  I  was  exhibited 
in  an  extremely  shabby  coat.  The  piece  was 
no    exception   from   the   ruling    fate   of   this 
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Miller's  stage  productions — it  was  damned  for 
its  dulness  ;  but^  I  was  told,  there  were  some 
few  in  the  playhouse,  who  laughed  at  the 
paltriness.  To  such  alone — whose  souls  are 
far  more  shabby  than  any  coat  that  ever  hung 
from  my  shoulders,  (and  to  say  truth,  I  have 
worn  some  until  that  they  remained  any  longer 
pendulous,  was  a  marvel)  to  such  earthworms 
only  could  the  recital  of  all  that  T  have  under- 
gone, since  my  quarrel  with  Tyrconnel,  prove 
acceptable. 

For,  if  any  man  of  feeling,  however  morbid, 
could  endure  to  write,  what  man  of  common 
humanity  could  bear  to  read,  a  long  and 
sickening  detail  of  sordid  and  squalid  miseries 
borne,  with  whatever  fortitude,  by  a  man  of 
birth  and  of  abilities  ?  Yes,  however  little  they 
may  be  shown  in  this  hurried  narrative,  abili- 
ties the  world  has  attested  that  I  once  pos- 
sessed. 

'  O  memory  !  thou  soul  of  joy  and  pain, 
Thou  actor  of  our  passions  o'er  again — ' 

thou  actor,  likewise  of  our  sufferings,  what  if 
I,  ghastlily  fiendish  chronicler,  were  to  summon 
thee  to  my  side,  and  invoking  thy  assistance 
to  the  hideous  task,  retrace,  woe  by  woe,  what 
even  now  I  shudder  to  fling  a    moments  back- 
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ward  glance  upon  ?  The  days  without  food — the 
nights  v/ithout  lodging — the  nights  in  which  I 
have  lodged— with  thieves,  vagabonds,  beggars 
like  myself— equals  in  misery,  huddled  together 
amongst  the  comforting  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 
What  if  I  were  to  relieve  the  narrative  by  pre- 
senting the  scenes  that  I  have  witnessed, 
scenes  in  which  I  have  borne  a  part,  in  night- 
cellars  —  brawls,  perchance,  between  ruffians 
each  of  whom  had  sent  a  soul  to  heaven,  with 
knife  or  bullet  ? 

Well,  this  might  be  done,  nor  should  I  so 
much  mind  doing  this.  "  Misery  makes  a  man 
acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,'^  but  after 
all,  misery — the  misery  of  poverty,  is  no  crime, 
although  many  good  people  in  this  good  world, 
until  they  themselves  become  of  the  number  of 
the  wanting  ones,  will  have  it  to  be  so. 

But  along  with  it  to  pourtray  the  insult  I 
have  borne,  compelled  to  bear  it — the  devices, 
the  stratagems,  the  pretences  I  have  been 
forced  to  employ  that  I  might  keep  a  wretched 
soul  in  a  wretched  body  a  while  longer — the 
petty  sums  I  have  borrowed  from  paltry 
lenders — the  applications  that  have  been  re- 
fused— the  demands  for  repayment  I  have 
been  unable  to  fulfil — until  to  lend  Richard 
Savage  was  to  bestow — and  kindness  took  the 
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name  of  charity,  or,  which  is  more  frightful, 
of  pity. — O  my  God  !  No  more.  That  must 
not  be  set  forth — by  me. 

Enough  that  I  have  said  thus  much.  De- 
spise me,  reader,— you  will — you  may:  but 
for  the  love  of  heaven  do  not  pity  me. 

Yet  will  I  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
leading  events  of  my  life,  from  the  day  I  left 
Lord  Tyrconnel's  house  to  the  morning  of  my 
departure  from  London. 

Lord  Tyrconnel,  shortly  after  our  quarrel, 
with  a  baseness  all  his  own,  under  pretence 
that  I  owed  him  money,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
verting the  allowance  1  had  received  from  him 
into  a  debt,  seized  upon  every  article  I  pos- 
sessed, even  to  my  clothes,  at  my  new  lodgings. 
I  was  speedily  reduced  once  more  to  want. 
My  best  friends,  Mrs.  Oldfield  and  Mr.  Wilks, 
had  died  a  few  months  before.  My  pension, 
therefore,  ceased ;  and  assistance  was  at  end 
from  a  man,  who  never  refused  me  a  guinea  in 
his  life,  and  whose  beneficence,  sometimes  de- 
clined, was  never  to  be  denied. 

My  spirit,  however,  fell  not  with  ray  fortune. 
As  long  as  I  could  frequent  coffee-houses  I  was 
never  weary  of  exposing  Lord  Tyrconnel's 
meanness  with  all  the  malice  of  my  resentment, 
and  of  ridiculing  his  pompous  arrogance  and 
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solemn  folly  with  all  the  virulence  of  my  wit. 
He  strove  to  retort,  but  with  no  signal  success. 
I  bore  away  the  palm ;  for  men  are  more  easily 
pleased  than  convinced.  When,  at  length,  he 
brought  hired  bullies  to  the  coffee-house  to 
take  me  unawares  as  I  stepped  out  of  it,  and 
dared  not  meet  me  on  the  following  day,  when 
I  waited  upon  him  to  learn  his  pleasure, 
his  case  was  hopeless.  Even  his  sycophants 
fell  from  him  ;  but  whether  in  despair  of  his 
morals  or  of  his  money  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  did  not  forget  my 
mother.  Prudence  might  have  whispered  to 
me — but  when  were  prudence  and  Richard 
Savage  on  speaking  terms  ?  that  I  should  endea- 
vour to  seek  after  a  continuance  of  her  bounty. 
But  no ; — so  inveterate  was  my  indignation 
against  Lord  Tyrconnel  that  I  would  not  ven- 
ture the  proposal  of  any  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  her,  lest  he  should  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thwarting  them.  Nor  could  I  again 
submit  to  the  degradation— so  I  now  felt  it  to 
be — of  attempting  to  extort  money  from  her 
by  threats.  My  purpose  now  was  to  make 
her  feel;  and  the  method  of  doing  so  that 
first  sugc^ested  itself  to  me  was  similar  to  that 
I  had  before  resolved  upon  putting  in  practice. 
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But  a  little  reflection  joined  to  my  past  ex- 
perience— so  far  as  I  had  had  means  of  knowing 
it — of  this  woman's  nature,  sufiiced  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  end  I  had  in  view  would  be 
best  attained  by  rendering  her  contemptible 
rather  than  odious,  and  by  making  her  a  thing 
to  be  shamed  and  shunned,  rather  than  a  pro- 
digy to  be  feared  and  gazed  upon. 

A  poem  entitled  *^The  Bastard"  was  the 
result;  and  never  was  bolt  shot  that  went 
more  directly  to  its  aim.  These  verses  have 
been  said  to  contain  vigour,  to  possess  feeling 
— to  be  at  once  spirited  and  pathetic.  That  I 
regard  not.  They  made  that  proud  heart  quail 
and  sink  for  very  shame,  whilst  mine  leaped 
for  very  joy — they  made  that  head  hide  itself, 
whilst  mine  was  lifted  to  the  stars.  I  could 
almost  have  hugged  her,  when  I  thought  of  the 
transport  with  which,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  she  had  been  the  means  of  filling  me ; 
but  not  having  her  near  me,  I  hugged  myself. 

From  this  poem,  although  I  obtained  plenty 
of  empty  praise  for  it,  I  secured  no  solid  pud- 
ding. I  made  no  terms  with  my  bookseller 
before  publication,  but  left  it  to  his  generosity 
to  give  me  such  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  if 
any,  as  reason  and  conscience,  acting  upon  the 
quality   for   which    I   gave   him  credit,  might 
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prescribe.  What  amount  of  reason  and  con- 
science the  man  possessed,  I  might  in  some 
degree  have  ascertained  in  the  first  instance  by 
fixing  a  price  upon  my  copyright.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  his  generosity  was  wanting; 
for  although  the  sale  was  very  large,  and  the 
profit  upon  the  outlay  larger  in  proportion  than 
upon  greater  works,  yet  not  one  farthing  could 
he  be  induced  to  divert  to  the  author.  Sad, 
respectable  rogue  !  whom  the  jaws  of  darkness 
must  devour  up  at  last — I  waste  no  further  ink 
upon  him  ! 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  when  the 
blaze  of  admiration  had  died  away,  and  my  ac- 
quaintances began  to  think  more  of  their  own 
pockets  and  less  of  mine,  I  was  again  reduced 
to  sound  the  depths  and  shallows  of  human 
misery.  Depths  are  there,  sometimes,  when  you 
look  for  shallows,  and  shallows  when  you  ex- 
pect depths.  At  length  Mr.  Strong  of  the 
Post-Office — my  friend  {once  he  was  a  true  one) 
took  me  as  an  inmate  into  his  house,  and 
kindly  entertained  me.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  my  poem  of  "  The  Bastard^'  con- 
tained an  eulogium  upon  Queen  Caroline,  with 
a  pleading  hope,  artfully  and  pathetically  ex- 
pressed, that  in  her  gracious  beneficence  I 
should  find  what  fate  or  fortune  had  denied  to 
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me — the  tenderness  of  a  mother.  The  death  of 
the  Revd.  Mr.  Eusden,  the  poet  laureate,  hap- 
pening about  this  time^  my  friend  Strong  ur- 
gently pressed  me  to  follow  up  the  petition  im- 
plied in  those  verses,  and  humbly  to  solicit 
the  vacant  laurel.  With  a  providence  that 
seldom  characterized  my  proceedings,  I  had, 
some  months  since,  made  application  to  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  to 
submit  my  pretensions  to  that  honour  to  his 
Majesty.  They  had  done  so,  and  had  assured 
me  they  brought  it  from  the  King^s  own  lips 
that  when  the  vacancy  occurred,  the  office 
would  certainly  be  conferred  upon  me. 

'*  Put  not  thy  trust  in  princes/'  is  a  piece  of 
advice  as  old  as  Solomon  who  offered  it,  and 
who  was  himself  a  prince.  His  dependants, 
probably,  had  cheapened  the  advice  before  he 
set  it  down.  When,  on  the  death  of  Eusden, 
I  presumed  to  recall  his  promise  to  the  remem- 
brance of  his  Majesty,  I  was  told  that  the 
King  had  utterly  forgotten,  nay,  doubted  that 
he  had  made  it.  It  was  added,  by  way  of 
consolation,  that  even  had  he  not  done  so,  I 
had  been  in  no  better  a  position,  the  bestowal  of 
the  office  being  a  privilege  pertaining  of  right 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  determined 
upon  this  occasion  to  exercise  it,  and  who  had 
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another  destination  for  the  laurel.  Now,  had 
the  bays  lighted  on  the  brows  of  Thomson,  of 
Aaron  Hill — of  Dyer,  or  even  of  Mallet,  I  had 
rejoiced — at  least  I  had  sat  me  down  contented; 
— but  when,  oh  ridiculous  infamy !  they  fell 
flabby  and  faded  over  the  ears  of  Colley  Gib- 
ber ! — astonished  and  amazed  at  first,  at  last 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  but  I  must  join  in  the 
vociferous  laughter  so  uncommon  a  spectacle 
universally  excited.  Gibber,  that  odd,  con- 
ceited, pinch-nosed  face  of  his  creaming  and 
mantling — his  poetical  merit  at  length  conspi- 
cuously and  handsomely  acknowledged, — 
thrumming  the  Pindaric  lyre  !  The  ghost  of 
Dryden  was  appeased.  From  Dryden  to  Shad- 
well  was  not  so  practical  an  exemplification  of 
the  bathos,  as  from  Shad  well  to  Gibber. 

Disappointed  as  I  was,  I  was  not  altogether 
discouraged;  but  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to 
the  Queen  under  the  title  of  "  The  Volunteer 
Laureate."  This  greatly  enraged  Gibber,  whose 
blushing  honours  were  yet  red  upon  him,  and 
who  denied  my  right  to  assume  a  title  that  had 
devolved  to  him.  I  retorted,  by  protesting  that 
my  principal  reason  for  so  doing  was  to  pre- 
serve the  title  from  utter  contempt,  to  which 
his  laborious  handiwork  would  otherwise  con- 
sign it.      He    rejoined,  and   was  unanswered 
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by  me.  Would  that  a  greater  man  than  my- 
self had  felt  a  like  contempt  of  his  inferiors 
in  ability  which  he  was  always  expressing  of 
his  superiors  in  rank — then  had  we  seen  no 
such  mournful  sight  as  a  controversy  between 
Colley  Gibber  and  Alexander  Pope. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  accept 
ray  verses  very  graciously,  and  to  order  that  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  should  be  paid  to  me  an- 
nually. Her  Majesty  accompanied  the  gift  with 
a  permission,  which  was  a  command,  that  I 
should  every  year  supply  a  similar  tribute. 
This  pension  1  received  till  her  death.  Between 
the  time  of  its  grant  and  of  its  surcease,  beside 
the  annual  panegyrics,  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
were  hardly  better  than  Gibber's  better  paid 
performances,  I  wrote  two  poems  of  some  length 
and  pretensions  3 — "  The  Progress  of  a  Divine," 
and  *•  On  Public  Spirit  \^ith  regard  to  Public 
Works."  For  the  former  I  was  prosecuted  on 
the  charge  of  immorality  ;  but  the  indictment 
was  indignantly  dismissed  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke, 
who  paid  me  many  compliments  on  the  moral 
tenor  of  my  writings.  For  the  latter  I  was 
hunted  by  the  printer,  (for  the  sale  of  the  poem 
was  not  even  equal  to  its  merit,  which  I  cannot 
but  confess  was  small  indeed,)  who  nearly  suc- 
ceeded  in  placing  me  in  one  of  those  public 
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works  which  public  spirit  had  erected.  The  one 
designed  for  me  was  that,  I  believe,  whose  walls 
are  washed  by  the  sable  stream  of  Fleet  Ditch ; 
but  a  part  of  his  demand  down,  and  the  rest 
"  when  I  could,"  assuaged  him. 

No  life  of  Richard  Savage  must  be  written 
by  him,  short  as  was  the  portion  of  it  in  which 
he  was  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  thy  company, 
without  a  notice,  Samuel  Johnson,  of  thee  ! 
And  this,  not  because  an  ostentatious  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  friendship  for  thee  can  do  thee 
honour ;  but  that  for  my  own  sake  I  must  de- 
clare how  much  I  have  been  honoured  by 
thy  friendship  ! 

I  was  introduced  to  Johnson  by  Cave,  for 
whom  I  had,  from  time  to  time,  written  various 
trifles  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.  Cave  had 
often  paid  me  the  compliment  of  expressing  a 
very  high  opinion  of  my  judgment  both  of 
writings  and  of  men,  and  more  than  once,  before 
Johnson  and  myself  met,  had  e\inced  a  strong 
eagerness  to  hear  what  I  thought  of  him.  His 
own  impression  was,  that  he  would  prove  ex- 
tremely useful  to  him.  Useful!  Oh  Cave, 
Cave  !  But  how  could'st  thou  know  a  man  of 
genius,  who  had'st  never  seen  one  ?  Even  now,  I 
dare  be  sworn,  thou  think'st  him  the  strangest 
mortal !     "He  has  parts,  certainly.'^     Of  which 
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thou  gladly  availest  thyself,  and  rightly.  But 
dost  thou  not  sometimes  think  within  thyself, 
very  much  within  thyself,  for  walls  have  ears, 
and  even  thy  stone  walls  have  heard  strange 
things,  I  warrant  thee — dost  thou  not,  now 
and  then,  mutter  to  thyself,  "  This  man,  had  he 
but  a  proper  spirit  to  assert  himself,  need  not 
be  at  my  beck  and  call,  to  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  for  any  thing  I  choose  to  pay  him. 
Why  doesn't  he  get  himself  a  periwig,  and 
garnish  himself  with  a  sword,  and  go  amongst 
the  wits,  and  attach  himself  to  a  patron  ?  His 
'  London'  has  gone  before  him.  A  noodle  ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  him,  or  shouldn't  have, 
if  I  hadn't  profit  of  him.  I  have  known  men 
of  less  abilities,  make  a  very  pretty  figure." 

Most  true,  honest  Cave,  and  so  thou  hast. 
Make  much  of  him,  therefore,  while  thou 
canst.  The  stubborn  dog  is  not  to  be  made 
into  a  pretty  figure.  It  is  time  which  is  to 
shape  him  for  immortality. 

His  sturdy  sense  of  independence  must  sub- 
mit to  what  further  I  have  to  say  of  him.  I 
found  him  manly,  humane,  and  sincere  \  learned 
without  ostentation  ;  when  serious,  without 
moroseness ;  when  cheerful,  without  levity. 
My  life  had  passed  among  men — his  had  lain 
among  books  ;  yet  he  had,  and  has,  more  wit 
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than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  soon 
became  intimate.  He  regarded  me,  and  I  loved 
him.  We  were  both  aUke ;  miserably  poor  ; 
and  poverty  is  a  strong  cement  to  friendship. 
How  oft  have  we — I  was  going  to  use  Tyr- 
connel's  word — prowled,  but  no,  paraded  the 
streets  from  midnight,  till  morn  "  in  amice 
gray^'  arose  and  lighted  upon  the  lids  of  slug- 
gish slaves  a-bed  (what  cared  we  for  beds  who 
had  none  ?)  and  bade  them  rise.  No  murmur- 
ings — no  repinings  were  ours  at  dispensations  of 
providence,  at  unequal  distributions  of  worldly 
goods  and  blessings ;  but  in  their  stead,  philo- 
sophy, literature,  politics  —  these  were  our 
themes.  We  have  many  times  saved  the  nation 
without  a  farthing  in  our  pockets,  and  tranquil- 
lized Europe  while  our  teeth  were  chattering  in 
our  heads.  Those  nights  had  a  relish  of  hap- 
piness in  them  even  at  the  time;  the  memory 
of  them  now  is  precious  to  me. 

I  waited  some  considerable  time,  after  the 
Queen's  death,  in  expectation  that  my  pension 
would  be  paid  to  me  as  before.  The  allowance 
made  by  her  Majesty  to  others  had,  as  I  was 
told,  been  continued.  Wearied,  at  length,  and 
not  so  fearful  that  I  had  been   overlooked,  as 
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suspecting  I  had  been  purposely  neglected,  I 
waited  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  his  levee, 
and  in  no  obsequious  manner  demanded  to 
know  the  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  my 
pension.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
was  no  longer  to  expect  it ;  but  declined  to 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  reason  why  it  was  with- 
held. Upon  this,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
reproaching  him,  in  no  measured  terms,  for  his 
perfidiousness — for  this  man  had,  three  years 
before,  voluntarily  renewed  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  me  when  I  lived  with  Lord  Tyrconnel 
of  giving  me  an  appointment;  which  promise 
I  need  not  add,  he  had  never  fulfilled. 

He  listened  to  me  with  perfect  calmness. 

"  Have  you  yet  made  your  peace  with  Lord 
Tyrconnel  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Made  my  peace.  Sir  Robert ! — what  do  you 
mean  ?  But  I  have  not.^^ 

"  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  you  will  ?'^ 

^^  Nothing  less.     I  have  done  with  him.^' 

"  Then  Mr.  Savage,^^  with  a  low  bow. 
"  Good  morning.     I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  And  yet  you  can  say  more  than  you 
mean.  Sir  Robert,  which  I  cannot.  I  disdain 
you.     I.  at  least,  am  candid/^ 

I  left  him  in  a  rage,  his  cringing  sycophants, 
with  whom  the  chamber  was  crowded,  making 
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an  instant  alley  for  me  as  I  passed,  and  won- 
dering, doubtless,  whence  the  maniac  could 
have  sprung,  (if  out  of  Bedlam,  surely  the 
man  must  have  had  more  discretion),  bold 
enough  to  beard  a  minister  in  his  own  house. 

Dim  twilight,  now — let  the  darkness,  for 
who  can  stay  it  ?  come  on.  It  comes  apace. 
My  affairs  were  now  in  a  disastrous  plight. 
My  friends  were  becoming  tired  of  extending 
their  aid,  and  I  had  been  long  sick  of  receiving 
their  assistance.  Some  urged  me  to  a  resolute 
exercise  of  my  talents.  Johnson  was  of  the 
number  of  these.  He  was  young,  and  knew 
not  the  crushing  operations  of  necessity.  He 
had  constant  employment  from  Cave,  and 
although  often  without  money  or  credit,  and 
therefore  without  a  dinner,  he  need  never  be 
more  than  forty  eight  hours  without  a  supply. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  a  searching  mind,  and  accord- 
ingly had  sharp  tools,  and  exhaustless  materials 
at  hand.  I  was  a  man  of  no  learning — of 
talents,  such  as  they  were,  that,  like  the  fairies 
or  spirits  in  an  Opera  which  appear  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  would  only  serve  me  to 
the  harmonious  tinkle  of  a  verse ;  and,  such  as  # 
they  were,  curses  on  the  cursed  life  I  had  led  ! 
they  were   not   such    as  they  had  been.     But 
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who,  if  his  mind  were  able  to  project  designs 
that  would  require  months  to  their  comple- 
tion, and  not  only  to  project,  but  to  prepare  and 
adjust  them — who  could  sit  down  day  by  day 
to  labour  them,  when,  every  hour  in  each  day, 
his  inward  economy,  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech,  was  crying,  "  Give,  give?"  A 
man^s  mind,  that  he  may  do  anything  worth 
troubling  the  printer  withal,  must  be  without 
the  pressure  or  the  prospect  of  immediate 
want.  When  I  have  urged  this  to  my  friends, 
bavins;  some  considerable  and  advantao^eous 
performance  at  heart,  wishing  anxiously  to 
pursue  it,  they  have  replied, — 

"  But  what  use,  what  end  ?  Where  would 
be  the  wisdom.  Savage,  of  advancing  money  to 
you,  which,  so  soon  as  you  had  got  it,  you 
would  squander  ?  Do  we  not  know  you  ?  Come, 
confess !- — would  the  work  be  begun,  while  a 
shiUing  lingered  behind  its  fellows  r'^ 

And  if  not  to  them,  I  have  been  fain  to  tr;.- 
fess  it  to  myself- — it  would  not.  The  first  ..^t 
of  prudence  is  to  come. 

*^  Let  not  a  man  at  any  time  deceive  himself,'' 
says  the  world.  If  the  deceit  contributes  to 
his  happiness,  and  is  innocent,  or  lessens  his 
misery,  though  the  deceit  be  vain  and  idle, 
let  him  encourage  it,  says  one,  who,  had  he  not 
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often  deceived  him  self,  had  perished  by  his  own 
hand  long  since.  But  I  had  friends  who  would 
sometimes  raise  the  veil — who  would  come  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  matter — who  would 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and 
be  hanged  to  'em.  They  would  tell  me,  when 
I  opened  my  plans  before  them,  that  large 
designs  required  long  reflection — that  they 
feared  I  was  not  exactly  qualified  for  this — 
that  I  was  not  precisely  the  man  for  that; 
they  would  remind  me  that  I  had  failed  before, 
and  caution  me  against  making  a  second  mis- 
take. But  this,  at  a  time,  when  the  greatest 
mistake  I  could  make  would  have  been  to  call 
for  a  dinner,  and  imagine  I  could  pay  for  it, 
or  betake  myself  to  a  bed  and  suppose  I  had 
any  right  there.  Surely  the  hearts  of  these 
despicable  comforters,  (for  there  are  many  such 
in  the  world)  might  serve  as  marble  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Patience.  I  see  her  sitting  thereon, 
smiling  at  Grief. 

Well ;  at  last  I  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  From  my  best  friends,  or  rather, 
from  those  who  best  had  it  in  their  power  to 
serve  me,  I  had  kept  the  knowledge  of  my 
miserable  condition  as  long  as  I  could;  but  it 
was  no  lon2:er  a  secret.  In  this  imminence  of 
my  afi'airs,  several  of  them,  including  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Langley  .and  Burridge,  met  together  to 
devise  some  plan  for  my  relief.  Let  any  six 
or  seven  men  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  scheme  for  the  assistance  of  their 
common  friend,  and  ten  to  one,  unless  they 
be  men  of  singular  humanity,  all  delicacy  to- 
wards the  object  of  their  intended  bounty  is 
speedily  dismissed  and  forgotten.  The  result 
of  their  deUberations,  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  me,  was  this.  They  proposed,  amongst 
them,  to  subscribe  fifty  guineas  a  year  for  me, 
(Mr.  Pope  having  offered  himself  to  pay  twenty 
guineas  out  of  it),  on  condition  that  I  would 
leave  London,  under  a  promise  never  to  re- 
turn, and  retire  into  Wales,  where  living,  they 
said  (and  life  they  might  have  added)  was 
cheap.  Langley  was  deputed  to  make  this 
proposition  to  me.  He  acquitted  himself 
bravely — and  basely.  He  would  accept  it,  he 
told  me,  were  he  in  my  place ;  indeed,  in  my 
circumstances,  he  should  be  glad  to  snatch  at 
anything  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He 
thought  he  was  telling  a  lie,  but  he  spoke  the 
truth.  He  would  have  been  glad.  Body  and 
soul !  He  had  not  kept  them  together,  Vvhen 
he  waited  upon  me  ! 

I   resisted   the   proposition    with   firmness, 
which  they  termed  obstinacy  ;  and  with  warmth, 

VOL.    III.  O 
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which  they  called  indignation.  I  pleaded, 
which  was  true,  that  I  had  already  made  some 
progress  in  a  second  tragedy,  on  the  subject  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  that  I  could  proceed 
with  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  in  London, 
where  I  had  friends ; — that,  when  completed,  I 
should  be  on  the  spot  to  superintend  its  pre- 
paration at  the  theatre — that  I  had  no  passion 
for  the  country; — and,  finally,  that  I  did  not 
care  to  receive  anything  at  the  hands  of  men, 
who  proposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  tie  my 
hands. 

No !  I  must  go  to  Wales.  I  would  not. 
They  gave  me  time  to  re-consider  my  deter- 
mination, and  in  the  meanwhile  allowed  me  a 
pittance  to  subsist  upon. 

One  morning,  Burridge  called  upon  ^  me. 
He  found  me  dressed  in  a  horseman^s  coat, 
sitting  over  my  tankard.  We  retired  to  a  pri- 
vate room.  I  was  no  longer  a  favourite  of  the 
old  man.  Throughout  my  whole  course,  he 
had  attended  me,  at  short  intervals,  with  ex- 
hortations and  remonstrances,  which  unheeded 
or  laughed  aside,  were  succeeded  by  prophetic 
denunciations.  I  had  now,  as  he  believed, 
fulfilled  his  predictions,  for  which  he  de- 
spised me.  I  bore  no  love  to  him  because 
he     thought     I     had    fulfilled     them.       For 
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what  man  willingly  assents  to  upbraidings  of 
another,  signifying  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  in  him  ?  Even  now,  late  though  it  be — 
when  I  return  to  London,  will  I  make  the  old 
prophet  pause  ere  he  again  feel  the  pulse  of 
futurity,  and  pronounce  death  to  a  living  pa- 
tient. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  perhaps, 
(gods  !  how  like  a  highwayman  you  look !) 
perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  your  accepting  the  subscription  that  goes 
so  much  against  you.  Always  busy  in  your 
affairs,  Dick — always  thinking  of  you,  for  / 
cannot  forget  old  times  !  I  have  waited  upon 
your  mother,  and  seen  her.     I  have  seen  her." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Burridge,"  said  I, 
"  in  what  manner  the  sight  of  my  mother  con- 
nects itself  with  my  affairs  }" 

"  I  told  her  your  present  destitute  condi- 
tion," he  replied;  "  and  put  it  to  her  whether 
her  son  ought  to  be  beholden  to  charity.^' 

"  You  have  done  well,  sir,'^  said  I,  turning 
from  him.  "  Has  my  destitute  condition,  as 
you  call  it,  been  yet  proclaimed  at  Charing 
Cross  ?'^ 

"  Ah  well !  I  am  used  to  this  language,  Mr. 
Savage.  But  hear  me.  I  have  moved  her 
thus  far.     She  says,  if  you  will  make  a  solemn 
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promise  never  to  see  her  again,  or  to  trouble 
her  in  any  way — if,  further,  you  will  address 
a  letter  to  her,  expressing  your  regret  at  having 
persecuted  her,  (she  used  too  strong  a  word 
there,  I  admit),  she  will  allow  you  something 
handsome  for  life.  But  she  will  not  be  bound, 
by  any  written  engagement,  to  do  so.  Come, 
now,  I  see  you  are  reasonable.  Well,  so, 
that's  a  dear  fellow." 

I  replied  with  humility  :  "  When  1  was  an 
infant,  she  attempted  to  smother  me  ; — when  I 
was  a  lad,  to  transport  me,  perhaps,  to  get 
me  murdered;  when  I  became  a  man,  she 
tried  to  hang  me !  My  life,  you  know,  sir, 
has  been  a  long  misery  of  her  making.  But 
all  this  is  past.'' 

"  It's  all  past,-*"  said  Burridge. 

"  And  my  present  destitute  condition— you 
w'ould  advise  me  to  close  with  her  terms  ?" 

'^  I  would.  Oh,  Dick !  cursed  resentments  ! 
— no  good  comes  of  'em.     Away  with  'em  !" 

"  I  wish  1  had  a  sheet  of  paper,''  said  I, 
quietly,  '^  that  I  might  write  my  regrets." 

Burridge  rang  the  bell  with  alacrity,  and 
ordered  writing  materials. 

"  You  said,  I  think,"  cried  I,  flourishing  a 
pen,  "  that  she  insists  upon  a  promise  on  my 
part  that  I  will  never  see  her  again  ?" 

"  She  said  that,  I  confess,"  cried  Burridge, 
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shrugging  his  shoulders.     "  Ah  well !  that  is 
a  promise  may  be  easily  kept,  I  imagine.'' 

I  had  already  made  some   progress   in  the 
following  letter  : 

'*  Madam, 

"  Your  wish  will  be  gratified,  though  your 
command  is  not  obeyed.  I  shall  see  you  no 
more.  Nothing  on  earth,  while  I  am  on  it, 
shall  again  induce  me  to  come  before  your 
sight,  or  to  hold  you  in  mine.  I  want  nothing 
from  you,  not  even  your  curse,  or  your  bless- 
ing. You  have  ceased  to  injure,  you  shall 
not  serve  me.  It  is  too  late  for  you,  madam, 
to  commence  doing  good.  If  you  think  not, 
begin.  You  will  not  understand  the  humanity 
of  it  when  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  begin  with 
me.  Every  benefit  would  revive  a  wrong,  if 
not  in  my  mind,  certainly  in  your  own.  Live  ! 
But  I  am  not  revengeful.  Die,  then.  How 
hard  am  I  beset  for  a  wish  that  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  you !  If  you  have  a  preference, 
believe  that  I  join  in  it.  One  word  more.  If 
I  know  you  to  be  vile,  I  dare  say  you  think  me 
so.  Grant  I  am  right,  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  this :  If  we  loved  each  other y  how  we  should 
hate  ourselves ! 

Your  son, 

Richard  Savage.' 
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"  There  sir/'  said  I,  handing  him  the  letter; 
"  read  that.  When  you  have  read  it,  I  will 
seal  and  direct,  and  you  will  convey  it  to 
her/^ 

"  What  a  plague  1"  cried  Burridge,  having 
perused  it  attentively,  taking  off  his  spectacles, 
and  returning  them  to  the  case.  "  Are  you 
mad  ?  I  deliver  no  such  letter,  I  promise 
you." 

"Why  not?"  said  I. 

"  Why  not  ?"  in  a  ferment ;  "  I  wouldn^t 
have  that  heart  of  yours  in  my  bosom,  Mr. 
Savage,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Mexico.  She  is 
old,  sir ;  old  and  feeble — scarce  a  vestige  of  the 
woman  she  was.^' 

"  Not  outwardly,  Mr.  Burridge ;  "  look 
within — there  she  is  unchanged.'^ 

"  And  so  are  you." 

"  Thank  God— yes  !" 

"  What,  then,"  said  he,  gazing  at  me  incre- 
dulously, "  are  you  relentless  ?  Were  she  to 
send  for  you,  to  implore  you  to  exchange  for- 
giveness with  her,  would  you  not  take  her 
hand  ?" 

"  Aye,  sir ;  I  would  take  her  by  the  hand — 
by  both  hands,  and  bidding  her  look  upon  the 
wretch  she  had  made,  curse  her  from  the 
crown  of  her  head  to  the   sole   of  her  foot  1 
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Against  forgiveness  of  that  woman  in  this 
world,  I  have  an  oath  recorded,  where  she  will 
never  see  it — in  heaven." 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  of  which  you 
speak,"  cried  Burridge,  stopping  his  ears,  "  no 
more.     This  is  too  much." 

"  It  is,"  T  replied.  "  I  spoke  too  strongly — 
but  you  make  me  speak.  Listen  to  me,  sir. 
You  are  a  very  old,  and  have  been  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  more 
benefits  than,  1  dare  say,  you  remember.  I  do 
not  forget  one.  We  must  not  part  without 
shaking  hands.  But  if  you  and  your  friends, 
who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  my  friends 
likewise — with  what  truth  let  the  inhuman  in- 
dehcacy  of  their  conduct  towards  me  declare — 
if  you  and  your  friends  think,  because  you  have 
made,  or  are  about  to  make,  a  paltry  subscrip- 
tion for  me,  saddled  with  wantonly  devised  and 
idle  conditions,  that  the  price  I  am  to  pay  for 
it  is  to  be  the  mortification  of  my  feelings,  the 
outrage  of  my  pride,  the  rasping  of  my  soul, 
be  it  known  to  you  and  to  them,  I  will  not  pay 
that  price,  and  I  reject  your  subscription." 

"  We  mean  no  such  thing ;  I,  at  least,  have 
no  such  meaning,"  cried  Burridge,  affected. 
"  Dick  !  Dick  !  I  have  loved  you,  and  I  cannot 
well  forego  a  lingering  something  here  for  you 
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still.  Your  pride  has  been  your  bane,  and  will 
yet  be  your  ruin.  I  hope  not.  Good  bye  ! — I 
forgot; — Langley  and  I  waited  on  Mr.  Pope 
yesterday.  He  desired  me  to  tell  you  he 
wished  to  see  you.  He  has  your  welfare  at 
heart.  To  have  acquired  the  friendship  of  such 
a  man  as  Pope— — ^' 

"  Is,  perhaps,  to  have  deserved  it,  Mr.  Bur- 
ridge." 

"  Ah  well !  Dick  Savage,  you  could  deserve 
even  higher  than  that.^^ 

"  Good  bye.  Say  no  more.  I  can  and  will. 
But  time — time— '^ 

"  Flies,  Dick ;  and  the  wind  of  his  wings 
overthrows  many  a  brave  fellow  while  he  is 
busy,  poising  his  good  intentions." 

What  Burridge  declined  doing,  a  less  scru- 
pulous acquaintance  undertook.  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  my  letter,  that  I  despatched  it  to 
my  mother.  "What  effect  it  produced,  I  know 
not.  Had  I  possessed  the  means  of  satisfying 
myself  upon  this  point,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
had  cared  to  inquire. 

I  paid  my  respects  to  Mr.  Pope  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  He  received  me  with  his 
usual  gentle  kindness.  To  borrow  a  word  from 
the  nursery,  his  fractious  peevishness,  of  which 
the  world  has  heard  so  much— a  consequence 
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of  his  wretched  health — was  never  exhibited 
before  me.  During  a  considerable  time  we 
discoursed  of  general  or  of  indifferent  things, 
Pope  evidently  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the 
business  for  which  he  had  summoned  me 
thither.  At  length  he  began  by  lamenting  the 
necessity  I  was  under  of  being  beholden  to  my 
friends ;  "  some  of  whom,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
sir,^'  he  added,  "  I  except  Mr.  Burridge — ap- 
pear determined  that  the  obligation  they  in- 
tend you  to  be  under  to  them,  shall  not  lie 
heavy  upon  you.  Is  there  no  way  of  averting 
the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  them  at 
all  ?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  felt  the  cruel  situation 
in  which  I  was  placed,  more  than  I  could  ex- 
press ;  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  do,  that 
I  would  not  attempt,  rather  than  be  degraded 
into  a  puppet  for  others  to  play  what  tricks 
they  liked  with.  Upon  hearing  this.  Pope 
walked  to  an  adjoining  table,  from  which  he 
took  an  open  letter. 

"  Tliis,"  said  he,  reseating  himself,  "  is  a 
letter  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  for 
you,^'  he  hesitated  and  turned  slightly  pale — 
— Pope  always  turned  pale  when  he  should 
have  blushed — "  I  tliink/'  he  resumed,  "  it  is 
nearly  what  you  yourself  would  write.     You 

o  3 
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can  copy  it  here.  You  know  Sir  William 
Lemon  ?'^ 

«  I  do/' 

"  It  is  to  to  him—to  be  shown  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connel/* 

What !  any  man  take  a  pen  between  his  fin- 
gers, and  form  letters,  and  frame  words,  and 
connect  sentences,  and  express  sentiments,  or 
opinions,  or  feelings  in  my  name,  and  without 
consulting  me — and  I  called  upon  to  scratch  a 
transcript  of  this  emanation  from  another  man's 
mind,  and  to  adopt  it  into  my  own,  as  when 
one  jack-pudding  sets  fire  to  the  tow  at  Smith- 
field,  another  jack-pudding  swallows  it !  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  into  my  hand  with  a  very  ill 
grace. 

But  when  I  came  to  read  it!  Why,  this 
was  one  of  the  vilest  letters  !  What  is  it  in 
human  nature  that  causes  a  man  to  require  his 
friend  to  do  things  that  he  dares  not  ask  ano- 
ther; or  if  he  dare,  that  he  knows  another 
could  not  be  found  mean  enough  to  do?  I 
blushed  for  Pope.  I  could  do  nothing,  for  a 
time,  but  blush.  My  words,  that  were  rushing 
from  my  bosom,  almost  choked  me.  He  saw 
my  condition,  and  would  have  taken  the  paper 
out  of  my  hands.     I  retained  it. 

''  This  letter,"  I  said  at  last,  ''  is  to  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Lemon.  In  it  I  confess  my  sorrow  that  I 
offended  Lord  Tyrconnel.  I  feel  none.  I  beg 
his  pardon.  I  will  not.  I  crave  his  assist- 
ance. I  despise  it,  and  him.  I  hope  he  will 
'  not  steel  his  heart  against  so  small  a  relation.^ 

D n  him  !     What  care  I  what  he  does  with 

his  heart  for  or  against  me  ?  So  small  a  rela- 
tion ?  How  small  ?  slightly  connected — or 
small — poor,  low  in  the  world  ?  Upon  my  ho- 
nour, Mr.  Pope,  I  take  this  letter  to  be  remark- 
ably small.  Suppose  I  tear  it  into  very  small 
pieces,  and  fling  it  out  of  your  window  ?"  and  I 
did  so. 

Pope  attempted  to  excuse  himself,  but 
lamely ;  and  afterwards  to  rally  me  upon  my 
pride,  but  very  awkwardly.  He  must  pardon 
me  for  saying  he  looked  smaller  than  usual 
upon  that  occasion. 

I  explained  to  him,  that  even  had  my  con- 
duct towards  Lord  Tyrconnel  been  culpable — 
as,  upon  my  life,  I  beheved  the  fault  to  havt- 
lain  entirely  on  his  side,  yet  that  the  letrei  . 
had  just  destroyed  was  not  such  an  one  as  a 
gentleman,  however  greatly  in  distress,  should 
have  written.  I  put  it  to  him,  whether  Lord 
Tyrconnel  and  Mrs.  Brett  would  not  be  too 
glad  to  produce  such  a  letter,  as  an  answer  to 
everv  charore  I  had  brou2;ht,  or  mi^riit  hereafter 
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choose  to  bring,  against  them  ? 
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I  wonder  Pope  bore  with  my  plain  speecli  as 
he  did  ;  but  what  is  a  man  to  do  or  to  say — a 
man  of  sense  and  feehng,  when  it  is  shown  to 
him,  all  on  a  sudden,  that  he  has  done  a  very 
foolish  thing,  and  has  just  been  counselling  his 
friend  to  do  a  very  base  one  ? 

Without  entering,  therefore,  perhaps,  into  my 
feelings,  or  appeasing  them,  he  saw  at  once  the 
reasonableness  of  my  objections,  and  agreed 
with  me,  that  the  letter  was  rightly  destroyed, 
and  assuring  me  of  his  continued  friendship, 
and  that  I  might  rely  upon  twenty  guineas 
a-year  from  him,  he  permitted  me  to  depart. 

But  not  these  assurances  could  heal  the 
wound  he  had  inflicted  upon  me.  This  was 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  I  could  not  believe 
that  Pope  imagined  I  could  transcribe  such  a 
letter,  or  permit  it  to  be  sent  in  my  name.  It 
was  a  sly  manner — I  had  another  word  than 
sly  at  my  pen's  end,  a  more  appropriate  word, 
but  I  forbear — it  was  a  sly  manner  of  telling 
me  his  opinion  of  the  figure  I  had  made  in  my 
quarrel  with  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

I  could  not  help  relating  the  substance  of 
this  interview  to  Johnson. 

^^  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  I,  in  conclusion,  ^^  had 
fortune  treated  you  as  she  has  dealt  by  me — 
had  your  own  imprudence,  which,  perhaps,  is 
my  case,  reduced  you  to  my  extremity,  and  you 
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had  been  requested  to  transcribe  such  a  letter, 
believing  the  appeal  made  in  it  would  prove 
successful — would  you  have  done  so  ?'^ 

He  made  one  of  his  ugly,  majestic  faces, 
threw  his  arms  up  into  the  air,  and  took  the 
room  in  three  giant  strides. 

^^  No  !"  in  a  burst  of  thunder.  "  No  !  I  would 
not." 

"  And  you  do  not  think  the  better  of  Pope 
for  urging  me  to  do  so  ?" 

"  I  admire  Pope,  Mr.  Savage ;  you  know  it. 
He  is  a  man  of  genius ;  but,  sir,  I  do  not  think 
the  better  of  Pope — I  think  very  much  the 
Avorse  of  Pope.'^ 

Pope  will  turn  pale,  indeed,  should  he  ever 
read  this. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WHICH  RICHARD  SAVAGE  TAKES  HIS  FAREWELL  OF  LOMDOV, 
AND  OF  ONE  WHOM  IT  HAD  BEEN  WELL  IP  HE  HAD  STRIVEN  TO 
DESERVE.  IN  CONCLUSION,  HIS  GOOD  RESOLUTIONS,  AND  HOW 
THEIR    EFFECT   WAS    ANTICIPATED. 

The  reader  has  probably  inquired,  ere  this, 
what  is  become  of  Miss  Wilfred  ?  It  is  very 
likely  he  may  likewise  have  desired  to  know 
whether  I  stopped  short  in  my  pursuit  of  the 
dear  fugitive — or  renewing  it,  whether  I  cast 
myself  at  the  feet  of  one  whom  I  had  so  deeply 
and  wantonly  injured,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing her  forgiveness.  I  will  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
My  rupture  with  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  been 
long  foreseen  by  me,  but  in  no  manner  pro- 
vided against,  so,  that,  no  sooner  had  I  left  his 
house  than  I  was  again  flung  back  upon  the 
world,  without  any  available  resource  but  such 
as  the  knowledge  of  my  quarrel  with  mv  pjatron 
would  immediately  extinguish.  Still,  I  did  not 
-  relax  my  endeavours  to  discover  whither  Eliza- 
beth had  flown.  Perhaps,  the  knowledge  that  my 
recent  misfortune — (for  so   I   knew  she  would 
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deem  it)  would  plead  in  my  behalf,  somewhat 
mitigated  the  remorse  I  could  not  but  feel  at 
having  so  basely  insulted  her ;  and  anxious 
beyond  all  things  else  in  the  world  to  clear  my- 
self (before  heaven,  this  is  the  truth !)  from 
the  imputation  by  others,  or  the  suspicion  in 
her  own  mind — that  I  had  coolly  meditated  a 
design  against  her  honour,  1  continued  my 
search  with  unabated  perseverance  for  a  month 
— but  in  vain.  By  this  time,  I  was  reduced  to 
great  necessity.  Tyrconnel,  base  beast !  had 
seized  upon  my  clothes,  and  I  w^as  compelled 
to  lie  hid  in  obscurity.  As  these  necessities 
became  extreme — a  sense  of  utter  abasement, 
of  deep  shame  overcame  me.  Had  I  known 
where  to  have  found  her —  could  I  have  pre- 
sented myself  before  her — I  had  been  ashamed 
to  meet  her  eyes— those  eyes  that  I  had  once 
loved  to  gaze  upon.  "  Coxcomb  once,  and 
now  poverty-stricken,  out-at-elbows  rogue  ! 
thou  wilt  now,  perhaps,  j^rance  forth,  thy  hat 
under  thy  arm, — so  will  its  defects  better  be 
hidden  (but  where  is  thy  flowing  periwig  ?)  and 
renew  thy  vile  proposition  :  or  wilt  tliou,  rather 
play  the  penitent,  and  sue  for  leave  to  bring 
with  thee  a  demure  parson,  albeit  fee  from 
thy  pocket  will  never  touch  the  sacerdotal 
palm  ?^' 
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Thus  would  I  rate  myself.  Bat  often  denounc- 
ing one's  own  vice  or  folly,  makes  one  no 
better,  although  many  appear  to  think  so,  and 
although  I  derived  a  sort  of  sorry  self-esteem 
from  the  process. 

I  heard  at  last  that  she  was  living  with  Lady 
Trevor ;  and  shortly  afterwards  received  a 
letter  from  her.  It  was  full  of  the  most  tender 
forgiveness — of  the  most  persuasive  earnestness 
of  love.  She  appealed  to  my  reason,  to  my 
feelings,  to  my  pride.  She  exhorted  me  to 
exercise,  with  diligence,  the  talents  which,  she 
said,  heaven  had  bestowed  upon  me — to  strive 
against  the  seductions  of  vice,  to  yearn  after 
the  rewards  of  virtue.  She  assured  me  she 
would  never  be  the  wife  of  another ; — and  told 
me  that  when  1  was  worthy  of  myself  I  was 
more  than  worthy  of  her. 

O,  thou  woman  of  all  the  world  !  thou  who, 
if  all  the  w^orld  were  j^erplexed  with  liends — 
with  Bretts — would  yet  redeem  the  name  of 
woman !  Lost,  indeed,  have  I  been,  since  I 
lost  thee !  Alas !  alas !  that  a  man  should 
bring  himself  to  this  :  that  the  exhortation, 
even  of  one  ^vhom  he  loves  better  than  life 
should  be — not  thrown  away,  for  it  is  treasured 
— but — laid  to  a  heart  which  has  no  longer  the 
power  to   clasp   it.     The   sinking  soul    (so   to 
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speak)  descending  with  eyes  upturned,  sees  the 
heaven  it  covets,  and  falls  into  bottomless  per- 
dition which  it  sees  not — but  feels. 

I  returned  such  an  answer  to  this  letter,  as 
a  man,  who  had  yet  a  heart  in  his  bosom  with 
a  throb  in  it,  and  eyes  in  his  head  that  have 
not  lost  the  cause,  nor  the  course  of  tears,  may 
be  supposed,  with  a  beating  heart  and  eyes  that 
saw  not  what  his  hand  wrote,  to  have  written. 
I  protested,  with  a  solemnity  of  truth  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  I  had  not  known  a 
moment's  peace  since  our  separation ; — I  ex- 
pressed my  deep  and  sincere  contrition  for  the 
insult  1  had  offered  her ; — I  declared  that  my 
reverence  of  her  goodness  was  even  greater,  if 
the  sentiments  were  separable,  than  my  love  of 
herself.  I  pro  mised  to  conform  with  her  wishes, 
which  were  my  own. 

If  I  did  not  do  so,  it  is  because  I  could  not ; 
— I  strove  and  failed.  My  will  was  toward  good 
— stood  tiptoe,  with  hands  out-stretched  to- 
wards the  sky.  I  will  have  no  philosopher,  or 
fool,  though  he  have  been  brayed  in  a  mortar' 
to  tell  me  I  had  not  failed  had  I  more  strongly 
striven.  I  tell  him  nay.  The  will,  could  it  do 
as  it  pleased,  would  be  an  angel  in  heaven,  and 
not  only  so,  but  worthy  of  heaven.  Some- 
times I  think — is  it  now  too  late  ?  that  had  I 
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prayed,  but  prayers  were  ever  far  from  me — 
wings  had  been  lent  to  will,  which  might  then 
have  been  indeed  an  angel ! 

I  received  other  letters  from  time  to  time, 
and  answered  them  in  a  like  manner.  But  days 
glided  away,  and  years — and  my  promises  re- 
mained unfulfilled;  nay,  at  the  expiration  of 
each  year,  there  was  less  chance  of  their  fulfil- 
ment. I  saw  her,  indeed,  several  times,  at 
long  intervals,  when  I  would  not  have  been 
seen  by  her  for  the  world ;  but  never  from  the 
moment  of  our  separation  till  the  evening  I  am 
about  to  record,  did  I  speak  to  her,  or  hear  her 
voice.  I  must  mention,  also,  that  I  had  re- 
ceived many  packets  containing  money,  which 
were  left  for  me  at  a  coffee  house,  during  the 
above  period,  and  that  it  was  only  after  this 
evening  that  I  guessed  whence  they  came. 
That  I  guessed  rightly  I  am  so  assured  that  I 
will  not  say  my  pride  forbade  me  to  ascertain. 
My  pride  ought  to  have  done  something  for 
me.  I  have  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  pro- 
tector of  it.  I  fear,  like  a  spoiled  child,  it  has 
flown  in  the  face  of  its  parent. 

And  now  I  come  to  the 

*  last  scene  of  all, 


That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history.' — 
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My  kind  dictatorial  friends  must  have 
their  way.  I  must  be  banished  from  London 
for  ever.  I  should  do  no  good  there.  They 
would  have  it  so.  Remonstrance  or  complaint, 
or  resentment  was  useless.  I  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  feign  an  acquiescence  in  their 
wishes :  to  feign,  because  what  they  intended 
as  perpetual  banishment,  I  designed  should  be 
merely  temporary  rustication.  My  intention 
was  to  retire  to  Wales,  and  finish  my  tragedy : 
that  completed,  to  return  to  London,  to  bring 
it  upon  the  stage,  and  with  the  profits  in  my 
fist  to  wait  upon  my  persecuting  benefactors 
severally,  and  to  thrust  into  their  hands  the 
money  they  had  advanced  to  me. 

They  had  sent  a  tailor  to  me  to  measure  me 
for  a  new  suit  of  clothes — (that  insult  shall  be 
discharged  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other 
debts,)  and  on  the  following  week  I  was  to  be 
wafted  to  Llanelly. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  declining  into 
evening.  I  had  heard — for  the  room  I  occupied 
was  a  back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  not 
as  poets  use,  the  garret — I  had  heard  the  old 
woman  of  the  house  remark  to  a  neighbour 
gossip,  as  she  returned  home  with  her  baked 
meat,  that  it  was  a  fine  day.  I  guessed  as 
much  as  I  lay  on  my  truckle  bed ;  for  when  the 
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sun  shone,  a  whiter  Hght  came  down  between 
my  wretched  casement  and  a  high  wall,  about  a 
yard  in  distance  from  it. 

I  had  a  reason  for  lying  a-bed,  which  your 
men  of  spread  cloths,  your  daily  raisers  of  the 
knife  and  fork  will  hardly  understand :  I  was 
without  money  or  food,  and  had  fared  scantily 
the  day  before.  As  the  light  receded  from  the 
window,  however,  I  bethought  me  of  rising ; 
and,  since  no  future  opportunity  might  be 
afforded  me,  I  resolved  upon  bending  my  steps 
to  a  spot — a  visit  to  which  I  had  long  meditated 
as  a  duty.  A  strange  and  deep  melancholy, 
which  had  settled  upon  my  spirits  when  I  awoke 
in  the  early  morning,  and  w^hich,  though  1 
marshalled  my  old  philosophy  to  disperse  it, 
increased  upon  me,  as  the  day  wore,  favoured 
my  intention,  and  to  St.  James's  churchyard — 
to  Ludlow's  grave  therein — I  directed  my 
course. 

On  my  way,  I  met  my  old  friend  Mrs. 
Martin,  v^^ith  w^hom  I  had  kept  up  an  acquaint- 
ance in  adverse  times,  and  in  prosperity.  She 
was  going  to  see  her  son  Simon,  who  had  left 
the  army  and  was  now  one  of  the  turnkeys  of 
the  Fleet  prison,  within  the  liberties  of  which 
I  had  prudently  taken  my  lodging.  The 
worthy  old   creature  w^as   rejoiced  to   see  me. 
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She  recalled  old  times,  and  dwelt  upon  them, 
crying  at  one  moment,  laughing  at  the  next. 
She  wrung  my  hands,  calling  me  a  dear,  sweet, 
unfortunate  gentleman,  and  wanted  to  force 
upon  me  some  small  money,  which  her  poor 
hard  hands,  I  doubt  not,  had  earned  most 
hardly.  The  simple  tones,  the  rapturous  phrase 
of  this  dear  genuine  woman  affected  me,  I  cannot 
say,  how  strongly,  and  I  was  glad  to  breakaway 
from  her,  which  I  did  abruptly. 

I  needed  no  softening  to  approach  the  grave 
of  Ludlow.  I  hung  over  it  in  rapt  and  mournful 
reflection.  My  gentle — my  honest  friend  ! 
whose  tender  heart,  my  frowardness,  my  ob- 
stinacy, my  ingratitude,  had  so  often  made  to 
bleed,  whose  life  was  bound  up  in  mine — who 
loved  me  !  In  imagination,  I  supposed  him  to 
have  been  a  witness  to  all  the  suiferings  I  had 
endured  since  his  eyes  closed  upon  me.  That 
thought,  how  much  more  than  my  misfortunes 
had  ever  done  !  wrung  me.  The  expectations 
he  had  indulged — the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  me — which,  perhaps,  thrilled  along  the 
thread  of  life  at  the  very  moment  it  snapped 
for  ever — all  destroyed,  all  come  to  nought ! 
And  this  at  last !  a  wretch  returning  to  a  dead 
man's  grave,  craving  a  like  resolution  with  him- 
self of  the  weary  flesh  into  the  dust  whereof 
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it  was  composed — it  may  be  (oh  God  !  there 
was  that  hideous  wish  !)  an  extinction,  hkewise, 
of  the  soul  which  it  contained. 

The  beadle  warned  me  from  the  grave  once, 
and  again.  I  retired  before  him  without  a 
word.  It  was  evening  service ;  I  entered  the 
church  modestly,  for  the  temple  of  God  in 
England  is  no  place  for  misery  that  wears  old 
woollen.  The  woman,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
open  the  pew  doors  was  grounded  in  this  reli- 
gion. She  scanned  me  closely,  and  con- 
temptuously, but  presently  motioned  me  to  go 
into  an  obscure  pew  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church.  I  did  so,  and  was  the  sole  occupant 
of  it  during  the  service.  Sinners,  who  came 
to  pray  for  the  mediation  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  shrank  from  the  contamination  of 
proximity  to  me. 

How  many  years  since  I  had  entered  a 
church  !  The  bitterness  that  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  possessed  me,  rose  upon  my  mind 
as  I  gazed  around  me.  "  Dreadful,  decent 
rogues,  the  major  part  of  these;  mumbling 
prayers  they  feel  not ;  trembling  upon  their 
knees  in  mock  devotion  ;  uttering  and  mutter- 
ing responses  to  appeals  for  mercy,  whilst  their 
hearts  are  hatching  the  young  of  wrath  and 
persecution,  which    soon  with    strong-plumed 
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pinion  shall   go  forth  to  devour  and  to  des- 
troy." 

But  these  unworthy  thoughts  dispersed, 
were  chased  away  w^ien  the  psalm  was  given 
out ;  when  the  organ  heaved  forth  its  volumes, 
its  throes  of  ravishing  and  still- swelling  sound, 
— when  the  accordant  voices  of  the  children 
gushed  out,  making  one  full,  concurrent,  sub- 
lime, descant  of  prayer,  of  praise,  of  petition. 
My  heart  wept  within  me  from  all  its  issues  ; 
my  soul  sank  prostrate  before  the  altar.  I 
grasped  the  partition  with  my  hands  or  I  should 
have  fallen  upon  the  ground ;  the  sweat  hung 
heavy  upon  my  forehead,  a  trembling  shook 
my  whole  frame. 

Dark  as  was  the  corner  into  which  I  had 
slunk,  the  pew-opener  saw  my  ghastly  face 
through  the  obscurity.  She  made  signs  to  me 
to  leave  the  church ;  but  I  stood,  or  rather, 
continued  upright,  where  I  was,  spell-bound, 
fixed.  To  have  left  the  place,  I  must  have 
been  dragged  thence. 

Nor  did  I  recover  my  calmness  during  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon.  The  preacher  was  a 
simple,  unaffected,  and  yet  earnest  man  ;  he 
spoke  of  truths  that  I  had  heard  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  in  almost  the  self-same  language.  I 
had  not  been  a  scoffer,  for  I  never  was  a  trifler 
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or  a  fool.  Devoutly  believing  in  a  God,  and 
knowing  perfectly  well  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  virtue,  still,  I  had  contented  myself,  during 
my  whole  life,  with  avowing  my  belief  when  it 
was  necessary,  and  maintaining  my  opinions 
when  they  were  called  for.  I  was  not  a  man 
in  the  practice  of  piety,  either  to  myself  or  to 
the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  never  prayed 
in  secret  that  God  might  hear,  or  gone  to 
church  that  man  might  see. 

Shall  I  wrong  truth  so  deeply  as  to  assert 
that  this  accidental  visit  to  St.  James's  church 
made  a  convert  or  a  penitent  of  me  ?  No, 
moved  as  I  w^as,  it  was  no  motion  from  Heaven 
that  called  me  thither.  It  was  the  memory  of 
the  past  that  smote  me,  not  apprehensions  of 
the  future. 

The  service  being  ended,  I  would  have  left, 
but  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  my  hat.  In  the 
meanwhile,  a  concourse  of  gaily  attired  people 
crowded  the  aisle.  My  dress  forbade  the  pre- 
sumption of  thrusting  myself  amongst  them. 
I  was  fain,  therefore,  to  wait  till  they  were 
passed  by. 

But  two  or  three  remained  on  this  side  of 
the  church,  and  these  not  so  advanced  to- 
wards the  entrance  as  to  obstruct  the  opening 
of  my  pew.     As  I  stepped  out,  a  short  sharp 
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cry  caused  me  to  turn  my  head.  My  arm  was 
at  the  same  instant  gently,  but  quickly,  laid 
hold  upon. 

'^Richard!— Mr.  Savage!" 

Had  I  not  known  the  voice,  I  had  hardly 
recognized  that  face — thouojh  it  was  the  face  of 
Elizabeth  Wilfred.  Not  that  the  face  was 
changed,  but  its  expression,  which  was  of  the 
most  profound  melancholy.  The  joy  of  seeing 
me  (for  joy  it  was)  irradiated  for  a  moment  that 
aspect  of  sorrow,  making  it  more  sweetly 
piteous.  A  heavy  groan  burst  from  my  bo- 
som when  I  beheld  her  ; — a  groan  of  shame 
— of  contrition — of  despair.  But  mouths 
were  a-gape,  and  the  old  pew-opener  was  about 
to  interfere.  They  might  well  marvel  at  a 
recognition  between  two  such  persons  !  I 
turned,  and  fled  out  of  the  church. 

She  followed,  and  overtook  me. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  Richard,  do  not 
leave  me.  I  must  not  lose  you  again.  Stay 
for  me  one  moment,  while  I  tell  the  coachman 
to  drive  home.  Promise  me;  say  that  you 
will  wait  till  I  return.'^ 

I  answered,  "  I  will  wait.^^  Perplexed — con- 
founded— I  knew  not  what  to  do  or  to  say. 
She  came  back  in  a  minute. 

"Where  are  you  going?"   she   said;  "you 

VOL.    III.  p 
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must  let  me  accompany  you.  You  are  very 
ill,  Richard.  I  wish  you  would  take  my  arm. 
We  are  observed  here.^^ 

I  knew,   for    I   had    seen,    that   we   were 
observed ;   indeed,    some    dozen   humane    or 
inquisitive  people,   who  had  been  standing  a 
short  distance  from  us,  were  now  approaching 
at  several  quarters  haltingly.     A  circle  would 
soon   have   formed   around   us.      I    made   an 
effort  to  rouse  myself,  although  scarce  able  to 
stand,    and   moved   towards   the   gate   of  the 
churchyard,  Elizabeth  supporting  me. 
She  beckoned  to  a  coach. 
"  Whither  are  you  going,  dear  Richard  }" 
''  Home — home ;  I  must  go  home.'' 
I    whispered    my   direction  to   the   driver, 
and  was  helped  into  the  coach.     She  was  in- 
stantly  at  my  side. 

Few  words  were  exchanged  between  us, 
during  the  time  we  were  in  the  coach.  At 
intervals,  she  pressed  my  hand,  which  she  held 
between  her  own,  and  inquired  whether  I  was 
better;  questions  which  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  And  if  an  unnatural  strength, 
wrought  out  of  a  determination  to  acquit 
myself  with  firmness  through  a  fearful  impend- 
ing scene — if  this,  which  I  summoned  together, 
and  held,  may  be  called  being  better — I  was  so. 
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I  dreaded  that  she  should  see  where  I  lodged. 
My  squalid  wretchedness  of  figure  had  been 
seen :  could  I  have  fled,  that  might  have  been 
borne — that  had  passed.  But  now,  by  heaven ! 
when  the  coach  stopped,  was  the  most  terrible 
moment  of  my  life.  Had  it  been  a  Tyburn 
cart,  and  I  in  it,  about  to  be  paraded  before 
the  yelling  mob,  a  craven  murderer,  I  could 
not  have  felt  a  more  sickening  sense  of  abject 
terror. 

We  got  out  of  the  coach.  I  told  the  driver 
to  wait,  that  he  might  carry  the  lady  to  her 
own  house.  The  wretch  bowed  to  the  gentle- 
man with  nauseous  gravity — a  jaw-locked  grin. 
My  old  woman  came  to  the  door,  wondering 
whether  her  spectacles  were  bewitched.  Such 
light  and  such  darkness  together  !  "  Never  had 
so  fine  a  lady  stepped  over  her  threshold 
before ;"  so  said  the  old  woman  on  the  follow- 
ing day.     True,  Mrs.  Markham,  very  true  ! 

I  borrowed  a  candle  from  her,  and  led  the 
way^to  my  room.  Closing  the  door  upon  us, 
I  set  down  the  light  upon  the  table,  and  sank 
upon  a  box  placed  against  the  w^all. 

"  I  am  at  home.  Dearest,  best  of  women, 
leave  me.  Elizabeth  Wilfred,  I  implore  you, 
leave  me." 

p  2 
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"  Here  ?"  surveying  the  apartment  with  a 
chilly  shudder — "here?  O  Richard!" 

"  Here.  This  is  where  I  live — my  home.  I 
am  better  now." 

She  came  and  sat  down  by  my  side^  and 
placed  her  arm  around  me,  the  hand  resting  on 
my  shoulder.  I  dared  not  look  upon  her,  and 
yet  I  could  not  help  doing  so.  It  was  mad- 
dening to  see  that  sweet  face,  as  she  wiped  my 
damp  forehead  with  her  handkerchief,  with  a 
smile  upon  her  lips,  although  her  eyes  began 
to  fill  with  tears.  Her  gentle  nature  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  wretched  ruin — the  ghastly 
■v^Teck  before  her.  Her  bosom  heaved — a  sob 
choked  her  utterance.  She  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  her  head  upon  my  breast,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

"  Great  God  of  heaven  !  this  is  too  much 
— too  much  !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  with  a 
shriek — striving  to  disengage  myself;  but  very 
gently  now,  for  she  would  cling  to  me. 

"  Elizabeth,  if  you  have  pity,  if  a  miserable 
man  may  claim — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  forgive  me,  dear  Richard,  I 
would  not  pain  you — it  is  but  joy  that  I  have 
seen  you  once  again." 

That  dear  falsehood  might  be  forgiven.     The 
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joy  of  seeing  me !  Joy  hath  its  tears,  ^tis  true ; 
but  never  such  tears  upon  such  a  face.  The 
misery  of  seeing  me  thus — this  drew  forth 
those  tears. 

She  wiped  them  from  her  face,  and  endea- 
voured at  calmness  ;  but  sobs  would  rise  at  in- 
tervals. 

"  Do  let  me  speak,^^  she  said,  at  length ;  "  you 
must  not  stay  here.  It  is  not  fit  that  Richard 
Savage  should  live  here.  I  have  money. 
What  is  it,  you  know,  dear  sir  ?  You  never 
would  permit  it  to  be  mentioned.  From  those 
we  love,  I  have  heard  you  say,  it  is  a  mark  of 
love  and  of  confidence  to  receive  it.  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  disdain  to  accept  it  from  me.  You 
will  not  be  so  unkind  to  me  as  to  refuse  it. 
Come,  now,^'  tenderly,  and  looking  me  appeal- 
ingly  in  the  face. 

This  speech,  to  which  at  one  time  I  had  Hs- 
tened  with  rapture,  now  was  torture  to  me  to 
hea-i'c  I  left  my  seat  hastily.  She  also  arose, 
and  in  alarm.  Taking  her  hands  between  my 
own,  I  held  her  my  arms'  distance  from  me,  my 
teeth  clenched,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with 
fond  bitterness. 

"  Thou  loveliest,  gentlest,  most  cruel  crea- 
ture!" I  exclaimed,  "  and  is  it  thus  you  requite 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you  ?  Is  it  thus  you  damn 
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me  with  generosity  I  deserve  not,  with  tender- 
ness that  makes  me  mad,  with  pity  that  blasts 
me  ?  Am  I  not  sunk  enough  already — abased 
— degraded  ?  Oh  Elizabeth  !  that  my  brain  be 
not  rent  in  twain,  that  my  heart  burst  not 
asunder; — leave  me — leave  me," and  I  stamped 
upon  the  ground ;  "  on  my  knees,  I  pray  you 
to  leave  me.'' 

"  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world,"  she 
cried,  in  agitation,  wringing  my  hands,  "  for 
mercy's  sake,  compose  yourself.  I  will  leave 
you.  Do  you  wish,  Richard,  that  I  should 
leave  you  ?'^ 

''  Oh  my  God !  yes — yes — yes — ''  falling  upon 
the  ground  at  her  feet,  and  dashing  my  fists 
upon  the  floor  "  I  cannot  bear  this — cannot 
bear  it.'' 

^  Hysterica  passio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow;' 

But  it  would  not  down.  Such  ravings  as  devils 
might  have  heard — perhaps,  did  hear, rejoicingly, 
followed. 

She  was  at  my  side — on  her  knees,  at  my 
side.  ^^  I  wall  go,''  she  said,  attempting  to 
sooth  me.  "  1  will  go.  I  did  not  know  my 
presence  would  have  disturbed  you  so,  or  I 
would  not  have  intruded.  Pray  forgive  me,  I 
will  rid  you  of  my  sight  directly ;  but  I  cannot 
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leave  you  till  you  are  more  yourself/'  That 
piteous  imploring  face  close  to  mine^  those 
hands  pressing  my  burning  temples  !  Nature 
will  have  way.  With  a  deep  groan  I  hid  my 
face,  and  wept  aloud  like  a  child.  Oh  !  that 
then  the  world  had  passed  away  from  me  ! 

How  long  it  was  ere  I  recovered  from  this 
paroxysm  I  know  not.  When  I  did  so,  I  dis- 
covered Elizabeth  sitting  near  me  on  the 
chest,  trembhng  violently,  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  and  paler  than  ever  before  I  saw 
the  face  of  woman. 

I  arose  collected,  the  man  of  yesterday,  or  of 
to-morrow,  and  seated  myself  by  her  side. 
"Elizabeth,"  I  said,  "  )^ou  have  witnessed  a 
strange  weakness.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself; 
but  it  is  the  first  and  last.''  Then  kissing  her 
hands  fervently,  "  I  dare  not  call  you  my  love, 
though  that  I  love  you,  how  much  more  than 
my  life.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  who  knows  how 
valueless  life  is  to  me." 

She  sighed.  '*  Oh  Richard  !  not  now  such 
words.     We  are  friends,  are  we  not?" 

"  Blessed,  admirable  woman,  yes  :  and  I  am 
now  happy  beyond  expression  that  I  have  seen 
you  once  more  before  I  leave  London,  j^erhaps, 
for  ever.  I  thank  God  for  it,  and  shall  learn 
to  thank  Him  for  all  things,  knowing  that  His 
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providence  watches  over  me.  Our  meeting 
proves  it.'^ 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  this  ere  she 
left  me.  Saying  she  would  see  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she,  at  length,  arose.  I  handed  her 
to  the  door,  and  passing  my  arm  around  her 
waist,  drew  her  gently  towards  me,  and  kissed 
her. 

"  God  will  bless  you,  my  Elizabeth,  even  for 
your  kindness  to  so  sad  a  wretch  as  Richard 
Savage." 

"  You  must  not  talk  so,  Richard,^^  she  re- 
plied. "  He  will  bless  you,  too,  when  you  ask 
His  blessing.'^ 

When  I  could  no  longer  hear  the  coach- 
wheels,  I  returned  to  my  room.  She  had  left 
her  purse  upon  the  seat.  By  mistake,  I  thought, 
at  the  first  instant — but  no.  All  the  blood  in 
my  body  rushed  to  my  face.  Any  other  man  in 
the  world  would  have  shrunk,  probably,  even  to 
think  how  he  looked  at  such  a  moment.  Not 
I.  I  raised  the  bit  of  glass  from  the  mantel- 
piece, and  gazed  at  this  proud,  honourable, 
lofty — scoundrel !  Pitiful — very  pitiful  was  that 
countenance  1 

Averse  as  I  had  been  from  leaving  London, 
from  this  night  I  was  as  anxious  to  go  as  my 
friends  could  be  that  I  should  be  gone.     I  saw 
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Elizabeth  Wilfred  every  day  until  my  depar- 
ture. I  promised  a  thorough  amendment  of 
my  life,  and  intended  to  set  about  it.  She  be- 
lieved me,  and  was  happy. 

My  friend  Johnson  attended  me  to  the 
coach,  murmuring  comfort  and  philosophy, 
whilst  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Nor  was  I 
less  affected.  I  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
springing  into  the  coach,  if  not  with  a  light, 
with  a  buoyant  heart,  I  bade  farewell  to  Lon- 
don for,  as  I  believed  and  designed,  a  short 
time.  Sight  and  sound  of  the  vast  city  were 
soon  lost  to  me.  Longer,  O  London  !  have  I 
kept  from  thee  than  I  contemplated ;  but  a  few 
days  longer,  and  I  shall  be  with  thee  once 
again.  Already  the  rumble  of  the  leathern 
vehicle  fills  ray  ears — mine  eyes  are  already  full 
of  thee.  I  come.  Foes  who  have  rejoiced 
that  I  retired,  friends  who  will  lament  that  I 
return — I  come.  A  little  older — a  little  sadder 
— a  little,  also,  wiser. 

I  have  done.  For  why  relate  how  time  has 
gone  with  me  since  that  day  ?  Wherefore  tell 
how  my  subscribers  (all  except  Pope,)  have 
treated  me?  I  despise  them  too  much  to 
resent  their  baseness  upon  paper.  To  their 
faces  I  will  speak,  telling  them  that  they 
professed  to   serve,   and  have  betrayed  me  — 

p  3 
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that  they  proffered  protection,  and  deserted 
me — that  they  engaged  to  support^  and  starved 
me. 

Were  this  a  moral  age,  and  it  is  not, — and  I 
a  moraUst,  and  I  am  none — the  world  might 
derive  some  profitable  instruction  from  the 
long  commentary  I  should  append  to  this 
familiar  abstract  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage, 
which  I  am  now  about  to  close.  For  oh ! 
patient  and  courteous  reader,  (and  you  must  be 
both  if  you  have  followed  me  thus  far,)  there 
is  a  moral  in  it. 

Time  lost  or  wasted — opportunities  neglected 
or  despised — talents  misused  or  for  the  most 
part  misapphed — a  life  of  debts,  of  dependence, 
of  disgrace,  of  distress — the  end  a  gaol — surely, 
though  it  be  an  old  lesson,  there  is  scope  here 
for  a  new  version  of  it. 

Be  it  mine  to  show  that  the  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  upon  me.  Let  my  future  course 
manifest,  that  a  life  begun  and  continued  in 
shame,  may  yet  be  completed  with  honour. 
But  to  prophesy  of  my  future  well-doing  in  a 
gaol  is  somewhat  premature.  I  will  not  do  so, 
lest  the  world,  to  employ  Milton's  simile, 
should  pronounce  me  to  be  like  old  Proteus, 
v;ho  could  utter  oracles  only  after  he  was 
caught  and  bound. 
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A  security  for  my  future  good  behaviour  will 
be  found  in  these  pages,  after  they  have  passed 
into  print.  Should  I  swerve,  or  fall  off,  will 
they  not  rise  in  judgment  against  me  ? 

For  what  they  contain,  or  for  their  author, 
at  present  I  ask  no  allowance.  I  deprecate 
pity  or  compassion — I  am  proof  against  cen- 
sure. But  should  there  be  one,  into  whose 
hands  these  pages  may  fall,  virtuous  himself, 
and  the  cause  of  virtue  in  others; — a  good 
father  of  good  children — a  good  husband  of  a 
good  wife — should  such  a  man  be  disposed 
altogether  to  condemn  me,  to  him  I  say  in 
words  of  my  own,  which  he  will  find  upon  my 
title  page : — 

' No  mother's  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 

No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintain'd, 

Call'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained.  ' 

Gentle  reader, — farewell ! 
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CONCLUSION. 


PROM    MR.     THOMAS   DAGOE   TO   MR.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON,   TO   THE    CARE 
OF   MR.   EDWARD   CAVE,    ST   JOHN'S    OATB,    LONDON. 


Respected  Sir ! 

Your  letter  requests  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  melancholy  events  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  this  prison ;  and  you  wish  me 
to  communicate  as  much  as  I  know  of  Mr. 
Savage's  manner  of  life^  during  his  stay  in 
Bristol^  and  of  his  behaviour,  while  under  con- 
finement. 

I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  wishes ;  but 
I  regret  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  no  par- 
ticular information  to  impart,  as  to  the  course 
of  life  pursued  by  your  friend,  before  he  entered 
this  gaol.  All  that  I  know — for  Mr.  Savage 
seldom  adverted  to  any  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  stay  at  Bristol — has  been 
derived  from  Mr.  Sondes,  a  gentleman  who 
was  very  much  the  friend  of  Mr.  Savage,  who 
accompanied  him  to  prison,  and  who  occa- 
sionally visited  him,  until  within  the  last  two 
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months  when,  I  believe,  a  misunderstanding 
arose  between  them,  respecting  a  satire  which- 
Mr.  Savage  had  threatened  to  write  against 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Sondes  informed  me,  that  Mr.  Savage 
had  led  a  very  irregular  and  dissipated  life, 
since  his  coming  to  Bristol — that  several  sub- 
scriptions had  been  entered  into  for  him,  the 
money  raised  by  which  he  had  squandered  in 
the  most  thoughtless  manner — that  he  had 
frequently  been  brought  to  the  lowest  state  of 
necessity — that  is  to  say,  to  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion— that  his  friends,  however,  willing  to  serve 
him,  had  been  exceedingly  perplexed  to  know 
how  they  could  do  so,  seeing  that  he  was  not 
to  be  trusted  with  money ;  and  that  they  had 
at  last  desisted,  satisfied  that  nothing  whatever 
was  to  be  done  with  him,  or  for  him. 

He  added,  that  whatever  was  the  distress  of 
Mr.  Savage,  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
brought  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  his  own  im- 
prudence, he  bore  the  misery  it  entailed  upon 
him  with  fortitude,  which  might  be  called 
magnanimity.  He  was  at  all  times  self-pos- 
sessed and  cheerful  in  company,  commonly 
leading  the  conversation,  which  he  sustained 
with  the  utmost  sprighthness  and  spirit.  He 
frequently,  before  his  own  immediate  friends, 
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made  voluntary  confessions  of  his  want  of 
foresight  and  worldly  wisdom,  and  flattered 
himself  with  promises  of  amendment;  flattered 
himself,  because  however  earnestly  and  sincere- 
ly he  might,  at  the  moment,  have  designed  to 
work  out  his  good  intentions,  it  seemed  that 
he  never  had  resolution  sufiicient  to  set  about 
so  doing. 

I  have  already,  sir,  told  you  that  he  was 
brought  to  this  gaol  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sondes.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  January 
last.  He  had  been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a 
Mrs.  Read,  the  hostess  of  a  small  pubhc  house 
in  an  obscure  part  of  this  city,  for  a  debt  of 
eight  pounds.  In  the  hope,  that  by  an  applica- 
tion to  some  of  his  friends  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  he  should  be  enabled  to  defray  the 
debt,  he  had  been  staying  at  a  sponging 
house  during  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  but 
not  succeeding  (although  he  himself  told  me 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Nash  of  Bath  kindly  sent 
him  five  pounds)  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
to  render  himself  to  prison. 

His  appearance,  sir,  greatly  prepossessed  me 
in  his  favour.  I  was  much  impressed,  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  with  the  modest  dignity  of  his 
deportment,  and  charmed  by  his  mildness  and 
aflability.     I  allotted  him  the  best  room  then 
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vacant,  and  requested  that  he  would  do  me  the 
favour,  so  long  as  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
remain  in  my  custody,  of  taking  his  meals  at 
my  table. 

I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  think  that  I  am 
unduly  taking  credit  to  myself,  for  any  kind- 
ness I  may  have  shown  this  unfortunate 
gentleman ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  your  friend 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  a  man,  in  his  un- 
happy condition,  and  in  such  a  place,  could  be. 

Mr.  Savage  very  soon  appeared  to  make 
himself  perfectly  easy,  accommodating  himself 
to  the  novel  situation  in  which  he  was  cast, 
^vith  extraordinary  readiness.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  day  was  spent  in  his  own  room, 
reading  such  books,  (and  he  was  in  no  wise  par- 
ticular, as  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treated), 
as  I  could  borrow^  for  his  amusement — or  in 
writing.  His  evening  was  commonly  passed 
with  myself  and  with  Mr.  Price,  our  chaplain, 
a  gentleman  of  great  piety  and  benevolence. 

But  sometimes  he  would  take  the  range  of 
the  gaol,  and  employ  his  hours  in  conversation 
with  the  other  prisoners ;  and  it  is  observable 
that  he  made  no  distinction,  as  to  his  readiness 
to  talk,  or  willingness  to  listen,  between  such 
as    were,   Uke   himself,   confined  for  debt,  or 
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criminals.  For  either,  indeed,  he  would  with 
pleasure  perform  any  office  of  kindness  or 
of  humanity  that  might  be  requested  of  him, 
writing  letters  for  them  to  their  creditors  or 
prosecutors,  whether  in  his  own  person  or  in 
theirs,  of  intercession  or  of  entreaty.  I  must 
not  omit  to  add,  since  you  wish  so  particular 
an  account  of  your  friend's  proceedings,  that 
whenever  he  had  money,  he  would  treat  them 
to  liquor,  of  which  he  would  himself  partake  ; 
upon  which  occasions  he  took  the  chair,  pre- 
siding over  his  associates  (who,  you  may  be 
sure,  one  and  all  loved  him)  with  great  seeming 
hilarity. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  Mr.  Sondes 
visited  him  when  he  was  thus  disposed.  Mr. 
Sondes  ventured  a  remonstrance,  reminding 
him  how  he  degraded  himself  by  keeping  such 
low  and  base  company.  Mr.  Savage  turned 
upon  him,  and  said  very  seriously :  (these,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  were  the  words) 

"  Sir,  I  thought  you  knew  that  I  permit 
neither  dictation  nor  remonstrance — no,  nor 
the  gentlest  reprehension  from  any  man  — 
least  of  all  from  any  man  who  calls  himself 
my  friend.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  life 
— from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  than  yourself; 
and  I  have  found  what  you  call  base  company  in 
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high  places  as  well  as  low.  Let  me  tell  you^ 
Sondes/^  he  added,  more  gaily,  "  poverty 
makes  not  so  many  rogues  as  riches  make 
fools.  What  will  you  lay,  there  is  not  better 
material  in  any  one  of  these  rogues,  out  of 
which  a  good  man  might  have  been  made,  than 
exists  in  you  or  me?  I  see  no  more  virtue  in 
bawling  ^  vice  !'  than  wisdom  in  patting  one 
dog,  because  another's  mad  over  the  way.^' 

I  hasten  to  relate  that  of  which  you  require 
the  most  particular  information. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Price  and  I  were  enjoying  a  cheer- 
ful glass,  when  one  of  my  men  brought  up  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Savage,  which  had  just  been  de- 
livered by  the  postman.  Mr.  Savage  had  for 
some  days  past  been  congratulating  himself 
on  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  release  from  this 
place,  and  of  his  return  to  London.  He  told 
us  that  Mr.  Pope  had  directed  his  debts  to  be 
looked  into,  with  a  view  to  their  settlement, 
and  that  he  had  furnished  him  with  a  correct 
list  of  them.  You  may  imagine,  sir,  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr.  Price  and  myself,  when,  upon 
taking  the  letter  into  his  hands  we  heard  the 
delighted  words  "  From  Pope  !"  proceed  from 
his  lips. 

Alas,  sir !  our   pleasure  was  not   only  pre- 
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mature,  but  short-lived.  As  he  read  the  letter, 
his  countenance  changed  from  pale  to  red  by 
turns,  and  when  he  had  completed  its  perusal, 
he  emptied  his  glass,  and  arose  hastily  without 
a  word. 

"  Good  news,  sir,  I  hope?"  said  Mr.  Price. 

"  You  shall  see,  gentlemen,"  he  replied, 
throwing  the  letter  towards  us.  '^  Nay,  you  may 
read  it.  D — tion  !  crooked  little  rascal  !^'  mut- 
tering other  words  which  I  could  not  hear,  as 
he  paced  the  room. 

The  letter  was  filled  with  warm  resentment 
of  what  Mr.  Pope  called  the  ingratitude  of 
Mr.  Savage.  It  seems,  he  charged  him  with 
having  complained  of  Mr.  Pope's  treatment  of 
him  to  one  Henley,  a  person  for  whom  the 
writer  expressed  a  very  great  contempt;  and 
the  letter  concluded  by  saying  he  should  do  no 
more  for  Mr.  Savage;  and  desired  never  to 
hear  of  or  to  see  him  again. 

"  Why,  sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here/^  observed  Mr.  Price,  when  he  had  read 
the  letter.  "  This  is  a  gross  calumny.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  you  many  times  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Pope  !" 

"  No,  Mr.  Price,"  he  rephed,  and  now  we 
observed  an  angry  white  upon  his  face,  his 
eyes  staring  forth  wildly ;  "  there  is  no  mistake 
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— there  is  no  calumny — nor  shall  you  again 
hear  me  speak  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Pope. 
Why^  the  base  distortion !  the  rascally,  little, 
awry  rogue  !  And,  because  he  desires  to  dis- 
continue his  vile  twenty  guineas,  he  must 
trump  up  this  poor  lie  !  But  this  is  like  him, 
sir — this  is  his  way.  The  fellow^s  soul  is  more 
warped  than  his  carcass." 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  him  speak  thus  of  Mr. 
Pope,  to  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  under 
great  obligation,  and  of  whose  kindness  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  so  just  a  sense.  I  was 
half  minded  to  speak ;  but  he  broke  forth 
again. 

'^  He  wanted  prostration,  I  take  it,^'  he  cried 
with  a  laugh  that  was  quite  shocking  ;  "  come, 
when  am  I  to  commence  grovelling  ?  When 
am  I  to  begin  to  crawl  ?  Why  not  now  ? 
Mr.  Dagge,"  turning  round  sharply  upon  me, 
"  I  owe  you  many  kindnesses.  I  esteem  you. 
You  remind  me  in  person  and  in  heart  of  one 
whom  I  am  never  likely  to  forget.  What  say 
you  ?" 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  You  remind  me  of  Ludlow — a  good  fellow 
in  his  day.  Will  you  have  me  fall  at  your 
feet?  Will  you  have  me  lick  your  shoe- 
latchet  ?     ShaU  I  down  ?     Shall  I  down  ?'' 
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"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Savage  V'  said  I, 
rising  and  taking  his  hand.  He  was  absolutely, 
sir,  about  to  throw  himself  at  my  feet. 

"  Very  well— you  will  not.  I  thank  you  !'^ 
and  he  wrung  my  hand.  '^  You  are  a  worthy 
man.'^ 

He  turned  aside,  and  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  but  presently  returning,  seized 
the  candlestick,  and  hurried  to  the  door. 
"  Good  night,  gentlemen  ;  good  night  V' 

He  took  Mr.  Pope's  letter  with  him.  We 
saw  him  no  more  that  evening. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Savage  desired  to  see  me.  I  went  up  to 
him.  He  was  in  bed.  He  requested  that  I 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  a  letter,  which  he 
handed  me,  to  the  post-office.  It  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pope.  He  looked  extremely  dispirited 
and  unwell.     I  inquired  how  he  felt. 

''  Acute  pains  in  the  back,  and  an  oppression 
on  the  chest,"  he  replied,  "  they  will  go  off. 
I  fear  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  last  night,  I  was 
drunk.  I  have  answered  Pope^s  charges,  but 
the  letter  deserved  no  reply." 

In  the  evening,  hearing  that  he  had  not 
touched  his  dinner,  which  had  been  sent  up  to 
him,  I  waited  upon  him  again ;  I  feared  he 
might  be  seriously  ill,  and  begged  him  to  tell 
me  whether  he  was  so. 
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"  Yes  —  yes/^  was  his  answer.  "  I  was 
about  to  say  I  fear  I  am  growing  worse — a 
strange  word  from  a  man  to  whom  life  has 
been  long  a  burden.  Shall  I  add  to  the  many 
obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  Mr.  Dagge,  by 
requesting  you  to  let  me  have  a  sheet  or  two 
of  writing  paper  ?  I  want  to  send  a  letter  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Johnson.^' 

He  said  this  very  languidly.  You  mav  be- 
lieve, sir,  I  was  concerned  to  hear  him  speak 
in  a  tone  so  .unusual,  and  with  so  much 
earnestness,  of  such  a  trifle.  However,  I  pro- 
\dded  him  with  the  paper,  and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  you,  which  was  despatched  that  niglit,  and 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  you  received. 

He  was  so  evidently  worse  the  next  day,  that 
we  called  in  a  doctor.  This  gentleman,  when 
he  came  down  to  us,  gave  a  very  unsatisfactory 
account  of  his  patient.  He  said  there  was 
inflammation  in  the  chest  which  might  be 
reduced ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  was  suffering 
from  a  fever  on  the  spirits. 

"That  is  your  phrase  for  a  broken  heart  r" 
inquired  Mr.  Price. 

The  doctor  nodded  his  head. 

"  If  he  do  not  rally,  he  is  gone,"  said  he. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Price  thought  it  high  time 
that  he    should  attend  Mr.   Savage,  and  offer 
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that  spiritual  consolation  of  which  all  of  us, 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  have  so  great  a  need. 
He  was  with  him  more  than  an  hour,  and 
came  back  to  me  in  great  concern. 

^'  The  poor  gentleman,^'  said  he,  '^  is  unfit  to 
die.  He  will  not  listen  to  me.  When  I  im- 
plored him  to  humble  himself  before  his  Maker, 
he  started  up  in  the  bed  crying, '  I  will  hear  no 
such  impious  talk.  What  did  God  say  to 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  ? — Gird  up  now  thy 
loins,  and  answer  me  like  A  man  ; — and  like  a 
man  must  I  strive  to  meet  my  Maker.'  When 
he  grew  more  calm,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  his 
mother.  He  gazed  at  me  long  and  earnestly, 
as  one  to  whom  a  new  train  of  thought  has 
suddenly  presented  itself.  He  knitted  his 
brows,  but  not  in  anger,  and  nodded  his  head 
two  or  three  times  slowly.  '  Leave  me,  Mr. 
Price,'  he  said,  turning  from  me,  '  I  will  think 
of  that.  Yes,  I  must  see  to  that.^ " 

A  melancholy  change  was  observable  in  him 
on  the  following  morning.  He  said,  that, 
during  the  night  he  had.  been  visited  by  hor- 
rible dreams,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone  with 
Mr.  Price.  The  worthy  clergyman  found  him 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  forgave  his 
mother  freely  and  entirely,  and  protested  with 
solemnity,  that  he  was  now  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 
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"Except  one  person/'  he  added.  "Mr. 
Price,  I  want  your  help  to  untie  this  knot  in 
my  heart.  I  feel,  spite  of  myself,  resentment 
against  Lord  Tyrconnel.  Wrongs  may  be  for- 
given— are  forgiven ;  but  insults  rankle  most 
— and  last.'"* 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Price  wrought 
him  to  perfect  charity. 

"  Now,  God's  will  be  done  with  me,''  he 
said,  "  let  me  strive  for  pardon  for  myself.  I 
have  been  a  wicked  sinner.  If  I  might  live, 
— but  that  is  idle.     God's  will  be  done." 

In  the  afternoon,  I  ventured  to  look  in  upon 
him.  He  called  me  towards  him  in  a  faint 
voice,  extending  his  hand.  I  placed  mine  in  it. 
He  pressed  myhand'with  both  his  own  fervent- 
ly, and  thanked  me  in  the  most  moving  terms 
for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  humanity 
and  Christian  kindness  towards  him. 

'•  You  will  obhge  me,"  he  said,  at  length, 
"  by  bringing  to  me  all  the  papers  you  find  in 
yonder  cupboard  ?" 

Before  I  could  bring  them  to  him,  he  sank 
down  upon  the  bed  in  an  ecstasy  of  mental 
agony — burying  his  face  in  the  clothes,  which 
he  grasped  convulsively. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  lonely — I  am  lonely,''  he 
groaned  3   **  how  will  thy  heart — tliy  heart  of 
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tenderness  be  riven,   when  thou  hearest  that  I 
am  gone — that  I  am  dead  !" 

A  face  more  filled  with  grief,  when  he  again 
raised  it,  I  never  beheld,  although  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  see  woe  in  all  its  degrees  and  aspects. 
He  then  used  these  remarkable  words  : — 

'  Yet  I  will  not  die  raving, — for,  alas  1 
My  whole  life  was  a  phrensy        ■* 

Mr.  Price  thought  they  were  to  be  met  with 
in  Shakspeare,  but  he  cannot  find  them. 

"  This,"  he  said  presently,  taking  up  a 
bundle  of  papers,  "  is  a  tragedy,  completed 
when  I  was  in  Wales.  Mr.  Dagge,  I  insist 
upon  your  acceptance  of  it.  But  I  must  have 
your  sacred  promise  that,  should  any  overture 
be  made  to  you  from  London,  for  the  purchase 
of  it,  you  will  receive  whatever  may  be  of- 
fered.'^ 

I  would  have  declined  the  present,  on  such 
terms,  but  he  was  not  to  be  denied.  (I  must 
beg  you,  sir,  to  take  notice  that  nothing  on 
earth  but  a  desire  to  give  you  the  fullest  in- 
formation of  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Savage, 
could  induce  me  to  mention  this.  Cheerfully 
will  I  yield  possession  of  the  play  for  the 
lowest  sum  that  may  be  named ;  for,  if  I  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  I  loved  Mr.  Savage — 
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I  honour  his  memory,  and  I  shall  glory  in  his 
fame.) 

Mr.  Price  had  entered  the  room  while  he 
was  speaking. 

"  And  this/'  he  continued,  taking  up  a  large 
packet^  "  is  my  own  life,  written  since  T  have 
been  an  inmate  of  this  gaol.  How  death 
destroys  our  projects,  and  how  the  prospect  of 
it  alters  the  feelings  that  generated  them  1  I 
intended  that  it  should  be  published — but  no, 
— that  must  not  be.  I  wish  you,  sir,  when  I  am 
dead,  to  forward  this  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wil- 
fred, at  the  house  of  Lord  Trevor  in  London.'' 
His  voice  slightly  faltered,  "  She  can  forgive 
all." 

Mr.  Price  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
read  it. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Savage,  "  you  will  hardly 
find  its  perusal  worth  your  labour.  I  know 
not  what  you  will  think  of  it — or  of  me.  Yes, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  read  it." 

And  now,  sir,  I  draw  towards  a  close.  After 
this,  Mr.  Savage  sank  rapidly.  He  declined 
gently,  but  firmly,  all  nourishment  except  some 
very  thin  drink,  and  preserved  an  almost 
entire  silence.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the 
following  evening,  his  hour  was  come. 

Mr.  Price  was  praying  aloud  by  his  side,  and 
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I,  a  melancholy  bystander,  was  watching  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  when  my  sister 
entered  the  room  and  beckoned  me  towards 
her.  There  was  a  lady  below,  she  whispered 
to  me,  just  arrived  from  London,  who  must  see 
Mr.  Savage.  Ere  she  had  yet  finished  her 
brief  communication,  the  lady  herself  glided 
into  the  room  like  an  apparition.  It  is  impos- 
sible, sir,  to  convey  to  you  a  notion  of  her 
countenance  or  of  her  manner.  Her  step  was 
as  light,  as  noiseless,  as  though  she  walked 
upon  the  air,  and  yet  her  gestures  were  rapid 
in  the  extreme.  Her  wandering  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  bed,  and  upon  its  oc- 
cupant. 

''  Sir — sir — good  sir — you  must  let  me  go  to 
him— Wilfred — Ehzabeth  Wilfred — come  from 
London — merciful  Heavens  P^  She  flew  towards 
the  bed — I  had  not  the  power  nor  the  inclination 
to  detain  her. 

Mr.  Price  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  func- 
tion of  his  sacred  duty,  that  he  had  not  heard 
the  poor  dear  lady.  Her  visible  presence 
alone  aroused  him.  He  gazed  at  her,  as  though 
she  had  been  a  phantom,  or  a  being  of  the 
higher  world,  and  rising  hastily,  made  room  for 
her. 

In  an  instant,  the  lady  was  on  her  knees  by 
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the  side  of  Mr.  Savage.  She  placed  her  arm 
under  his  head,  and  endeavoured,  as  I  think, 
to  raise  it  upon  her  bosom,  but  this  her 
strength  did  not  enable  her  to  accomplish. 

^'  My  Richard — my  love,''  she  murmured  in 
a  voice  of  endearment ;  "  it  is  I — your  own 
Elizabeth.  Look  upon  me;  oh,  in  mercy's 
name,  look  upon  me,  Are  you  happy — quite 
happy  ?" 

When  the  dying  man  heard  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  he  started,  I  should  rather  say  thrilled, 
so  that  the  bed  shook  beneath  him.  He  cast 
an  eye  of  faint  intelligence  upon  her,  and  recog- 
nized her.  He  struggled  for  utterance,  and  at 
length  gasped  :  "  Happy,  most  happy — dearest, 
best — ''      He  could  say  no  more. 

"  And  have  you  thought  of  your  Elizabeth  ? 
have  you  prayed  for  her  ?" 

He  raised  his  hand  forth  from  the  bed,  and 
directed  it  towards  her.  It  descended  upon 
her  face.  She  kissed  it  many  times,  and  then 
laid  it  to  her  breast,  gently  clasped,  gazing  at 
him  the  while. 

At  this  time  he  passed  away,  but  so  softly, 
that  we  know  not  the  exact  instant.  Perhaps, 
sir,  the  calmest  moment  of  his  life  was  that  in 
which  he  relinquished  it. 

Q  2 
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Miss  Wilfred  was  now  sensible  that  Mr. 
Savage  was  no  longer  of  this  world.  She  de- 
clined her  face  to  his,  and  kissed  the  cold  lips 
and  forehead  fervently.  We  could  not  intrude 
upon  a  grief  so  profound^  so  sacred,  so  aflPect- 
ing,  but  looked  on  in  silence,  with  tearful 
eyes. 

But  my  sister's  services  were  now  needed. 
The  lady  had  sunk  back  senseless — hfeless. 
My  sister,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  drew 
her  from  the  bedside,  and  rang  for  restoratives. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Price  and  myself  drew 
near  the  corpse  of  our  friend.  We  fell  upon 
our  knees,  and  Mr.  Price  offered  up  a  prayer 
for  the  departed,  in  which  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  joined  most  devoutly. 

We  were  aroused,  at  length,  by  a  loud  out- 
cry from  my  sister. 

^'  Mr.  Price  !  Brother  ! — come  this  way. 
The  lady,  I  fear,  is  dead." 

It  was  too  true.  She  had,  indeed,  sunk 
back  lifeless,  W^hile  we  were  in  prayer,  ano- 
ther soul,  as  Mr.  Price  said  afterwards, 
had  gone  from  us,  and  was  an  angel  in 
heaven. 

A  few  words  more.  We  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  Lord  Trevor,  giving  an  account 
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of  the  lamentable  event.  On  the  third  day, 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Grantley  and  Mr.  Ber- 
ners,  arrived  from  London.  The  former,  a 
person  of  very  dignified  deportment,  handed 
me  a  letter.  It  was  from  Lady  Trevor.  It 
was  written  very  incoherently,  and  was  filled 
with  afilicting  lamentations  upon  the  death  of 
her  sister.  The  dear  creature,  she  said,  had, 
they  'eard,  received  a  letter  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  sudden  and,  to  them,  mysterious  de- 
parture. 

It  was  your  letter,  sir,  apprising  Miss  Wil- 
fred of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Savage. 
It  was  found  in  her  bosom  by  my  sister,  and 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Grantley,  who  read  its 
contents  to  us. 

Lady  Trevor's  letter  proceeded  to  say  that 
Miss  Wilfred  had  been  long  in  a  very  weak 
state  of  health,  and  had  been  positively  com- 
manded by  her  physician  not  to  leave  her 
room.  So  that  her  death,  dear  lady,  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
surprising  she  outlived  the  journey;  for  we 
have  since  learned  from  a  fellow-passenger, 
who,  deeply  interested  by  her  appearance, 
watched  where  she  came,  that  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  slightest  refresh- 
ment on  the  road. 
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To  a  gentleman,  sir,  of  your  learning  and 
piety,  all  reflections  upon  the  events  I  have 
related  would  be  not  only  superfluous 
but  impertinent.  This  once  unhappy,  but 
now  I  trust,  blessed  pair  were  this  morning 
buried  side  by  side,  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Peter's. 


THE    END. 
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